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Brown 
Travelers 

is 

on-site 
learning 


Explore  and  enjoy  with  the  1981-82 
Brown  Travelers  program. 

Explore  the  many  sites  described 
below. 

Enjoy .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  perspectives  of  Brown 
faculty,  sharing  the  history  and 
meaning  of  a  site,  describing  a 
people  and  a  culture. 

.  .  .  the  camaraderie  of  good 
friends,  shared  experiences, 
challenging  discussions. 

.  .  .  the  pleasure  of  travel  with 
someone  else  worrying  about 
suitcases,  itineraries,  and  plane 
connections. 

.  .  .  the  discovery  of  new  foods, 
new  friends,  new  Ideas. 

Each  year  the  Brown  Travelers  program 
offers  a  variety  of  trips  with  Brown  faculty. 
The  1 981  -82  offerings  are  described  below. 
They  were  chosen  for  the  range  of  their 
destinations,  for  the  excitement  of  their 
sites,  for  the  perspectives  that  Brown  fac- 
ulty can  bring.  They  offer  a  choice  of  time 
commitments  and  come  with  a  range  of 
price  tags. 

Educational  travel  with  the  Brown  Trav- 
elers is  just  one  more  way  to  come  back  to 
Brown  —  to  recapture  the  challenge  of  the 
classroom,  the  spirit  of  your  Brown  years. 

Some  of  the  trips  have  limited  enroll- 
ments. All  require  advance  registration. 
Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  your  travel 
and  to  sign  up  and  join  with  the  Brown 
Travelers.  Read  through  the  descriptions 
below,  complete  the  coupon  and  send  it  to 
us,  and  embark  on  some  new  adventures. 


Salmon  River  Rafting/Geology 

August  3-10,  1981 

A  popular  trip  on  one  of  the  best  rivers  in 
Idaho,  the  Brown  Travelers  have  already 
filled  one  "start."  We  have  invited  a  secon 
faculty  member  to  go  with  us  and  are  fillin 
a  "second  start."  Terry  Tullis  and  Richard 
Yund,  members  of  the  Geological  Sciences 
Department,  will  accompany  this  quality 
adventure  in  nature's  own  educational  lab 
oratory.  Experienced  guides,  at  a  ratio  of 
one  to  five  Travelers,  will  staff  this  trip  on 
one  of  the  finest  Whitewater  rivers  in  the 
United  States.  Call  now  to  reserve  your 
space  (401  863-3307).  Full  payments  are 
required.  $677  per  person,  Boise  to  Boise, 
seven  nights,  all  meals  included. 


Brown  Travelers'  Reunion 

October  17,  1981 

A  great  opportunity  for  all  past  Brown 
Travelers  to  come  together  on  the  campu: 
to  renew  warm  friendships  with  fellow 
Travelers  and  members  of  the  Brown 
faculty. 
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Theatre  buffs  especially  —  and  others  wh 
treasure  London  —  will  enjoy  this  week  ir 
the  heart  of  London.  Tickets  to  four  prodi 
tions  and  a  day's  excursion  to  Stratford-o|;;. . 
Avon  are  included  in  the  fee.  Don  Wilmellirijj 
professor  of  theatre  arts,  chairman  of  the  |r-  • 
department,  will  accompany  the  trip.        \. 
Professor  Wilmeth  is  a  theatre  historian,  I B. 
spent  time  in  London  studying  London     (; 
theatre,  and  is  an  actor  and  director.  Fee:  (f.;.- 
$1,178  per  person,  double  occupancy.     )|. 
Seven  nights,  departs  from  Boston  aboar 
British  Airways. 

Indonesia/Bali/Java 

January  23-February  7,  1982 

Heir  to  cultural  traditions  that  have  devel 
oped  over  thousands  of  years,  this  uniqu 
part  of  the  world  has  been  an  inexhaustil 
source  of  wonder  to  Westeners  since  the 
days  of  Marco  Polo.  This  sixteen-day  pro 
gram  combines  a  seven-day  cruise  to  Jav 
and  Ball  with  stays  in  Singapore  and  Hon 
Kong.  Andrew  Toth,  ethnomusicologist  c 
the  Brown  faculty  who  has  spent  years  ir 
Bali,  will  provide  a  perspective  on  the  cul      \ 
ture  and  people  of  Indonesia.  Fee:  $3,40  ^ 
to  $4,200  depending  upon  cabin  choice,!' 
per  person,  double  occupancy.  Departs 
from  San  Francisco  aboard  Singapore 
Airlines. 
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:ily  and  Rome 

)nl28-May7,  1982 

ng  regarded  as  the  wealthiest,  most 
autiful,  and  most  mysterious  part  of 
,  cient  Greece,  Sicily  became  a  playground 
I  international  commerce  and  strategy 
ig  before  the  Romans  entered  the  pic- 
-e.  This  trip,  with  John  Rowe  Workman, 
pfessor  of  classics,  will  spend  six  days 
Uring  Sicily  and  conclude  with  three 
ijhts  in  Rome.  Sponsored  by  the  Brown 
ub  of  Rhode  Island.  Fee  approximately 
:  ,600  per  person,  double  occupancy. 
Iiparts  from  Boston  aboard  Alitalia. 

idrid,  Spain 

rlyJune  1982 

is  trip  is  still  in  the  planning  stages  and 
tails  will  be  announced  when  completed. 
*^en  nights  in  Madrid,  with  many 
portunities  for  optional  side  excursions, 
d  a  possible  visit  to  Santiago  de  Compos- 
will  provide  ample  opportunities  to 
Tiple  the  food,  history,  art  and  literature 
Spain.  Faculty:  Frank  Durand,  professor 
Hispanic  and  Italian  studies.  Fee:  to  be 
nounced. 

tndinavian  Cruise 

y27-August9,  1982 

is  journey  features  the  incomparable 
luty  of  Norway's  fjords  combined  with 
ts  to  Copenhagen,  everyone's  favorite 
/,  and  Bergen.  The  M.  V.  Regina  Marls 
I  be  your  home  for  seven  nights  with 
ee  nights  in  Copenhagen  and  two  nights 
3ergen.  Trygg  Engen,  professor  of  psy- 
jlogy  and  a  native  of  Norway,  and  his 
'e  Betty,  a  linguist,  will  accompany  the 
)  and  bring  a  perspective  on  the  people, 
:  culture,  and  the  history  of  Norway  and 
mdinavia.  Fee:  $2,395  to  $2,995 
Dending  upon  cabin  choice,  per  person, 
ubie  occupancy.  Departs  from  New  York. 


Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

August  1982 

A  week-long  summer  alumni  college  in  the 
Southwest,  this  program  will  study  the 
three  cultures  of  the  region  —  Indian, 
Spanish,  and  Anglo  —  both  in  the  historical 
perspective  and  in  the  context  of  modern 
America.  Special  expeditions  will  include 
visits  to  Indian  pueblos,  Spanish  villages, 
modern-day  mines,  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Opera.  Faculty:  William  Ermey,  associate 
professor  of  music;  Louise  Lamphere,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  anthropology;  and  others. 
Fee:  to  be  announced. 

East  Germany 

late  September/early  October  1982 

This  unique  visit  to  East  Germany  includes 
stays  in  East  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipzig  and 
other  cities  that  are  the  birthplace  of 
German  culture.  The  first  university  alumni 
group  to  visit  East  Germany,  the  Brown 
Travelers  will  be  accompanied  by  Duncan 
Smith,  professor  of  German  and  frequent 
visitor  to  East  Germany.  This  unique  trip  will 
enter  East  Germany  through  the  wall  in 
Berlin  and  exit  out  of  Rostock  to  Copenha- 
gen. Fee:  approximately  $2,100  per  person 
including  all  meals,  air  and  ground  transpor- 
tation, all  overnight  accommodations, 
guides,  and  entrance  fees  to  some 
museums,  exhibitions,  and  performances 
for  ten  days.  Departs  from  New  York. 
Limited  to  40  people. 

Japan/Islands  and  Seas 

early  November  1982 

A  fifteen-day  trip  will  visit  Tokyo,  Kyoto, 
Hiroshima,  Nagasaki,  and  three  of  the 
islands  of  Japan.  The  group  will  visit  sites 
with  historical  significance,  areas  chosen  for 
the  splendor  of  their  ancient  temples  and 
gardens,  and  regions  with  significance  to 
the  economy  and  modern  development  of 
Japan.  Faculty:  to  be  announced.  Fee: 
approximately  $3,000  depending  upon 
specific  arrangements.  Departs  from 
Los  Angeles  aboard  Japan  Airlines. 


Brown  Travelers 

a  program  in  the  Continuing  College 


Reservation  Form 

Yes,  I  am  interested  in  the  following  trips.  Please 
make  reservations  as  noted.  Where  deposits  or 
fees  are  required,  I  have  enclosed  a  check  made 
payable  to  "Brown  University." 

n  Salmon  River  Rafting/Geology:  requires  full 

payment  now.  Enclosed  is  a  check  for 

registrations  at  $677  each.  Please  send  full 
information. 

n  Brovjfn  Travelers'  Reunion 
Please  send  full  information. 

D  London  Theatre:  deposit  of  $200  per  person. 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for registrations  at 

$200  each.  Please  send  full  information. 

D  Indonesia:  deposit  of  $500  per  person. 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for deposits  at 

$500  each.  Please  see  that  I  get  a  brochure 
when  It  is  completed. 

n  Sicily  and  Rome:  deposit  of  $1 50  per  person. 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for deposits  at 

$150  each.  Please  put  me  on  your  mailing  list. 

D  Madrid/Santiago:  final  details  will  be 

announced.  Please  put  me  on  your  mailing  list. 

D  Scandinavian  Cruise:  deposit  of  $300  per  per- 
son. Enclosed  is  a  check  for deposits 

at  $300  each.  Please  put  me  on  your  mailing  list. 

D  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico:  final  details  will  be 
announced.  Please  put  me  on  your  mailing  list. 

n  East  Germany:  deposit  of  $300  per  person. 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for deposits  at 

$300  each.  Please  see  that  I  get  full  details 
when  arrangements  are  complete, 

D  Japan:  final  details  will  be  announced.  Please 
put  me  on  your  mailing  list. 


NAME  CLASS  YEAR  OR  PARENT 

STREET  ADDRESS 
CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 
DAY-TIME  PHONE  NUMBER 

Complete  and  mall  to: 

Brown  Travelers,  Box  1859  Brown  University, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912. 
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Redheaded 
rug  weavers 

chant 
Gregorian. 


When  your  name  is 
Gregorian,  you  know  some 
unusual  people.  Because 
you  visit  unusual  places. 
Remote.  Untouched  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  or  even  the  Nineteenth. 
In  one  such  place,  the  weavers  of  oriental 
Rigs  are  known  as  Hennagoon. 
It  means  "the  redheads,"  after 
their  custom  of  using  native 
Henna  plants  to  dye  their  hair  red.  The  Hennagoon  are  old  friends 
of  Arthur,  John  and  Joyce  Gregorian,  because  the  mgs  they  weave 
are  such  outstanding  examples  of  primitive  folk  art. 

The  Hennagoon  use  many  designs  for  their  mgs,  all  of  which 
have  different  names.  But  when  they  finish  a  great  mg,  they  think 
of  one  name,  Gregorian.  To  them  it  means  a  family  who  cares  about 
them  and  their  work. 

Whether  you  speak  the  language  of  the  Hennagoon  or  the 
language  of  New  England,  remember 
Gregorian.  In  oriental  mgs,  it's  the 
only  name  that  matters. 


^^  Arthur! 

Gre^oricin  inc 

*^  Oriental  Rugs 


In  Massachusetts,  just  20  minutes  west  of  Boston.  Rtes.  128  and  l6,  Newton  Lower  Falls.  2284  Washington  St.  (Rt.  16) , 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  MA  02162  (617)  244-2553 

In  Connecticut,  just  10  minutes  south  of  Hartford.  Rtes.  72  and  15,  Berlin.  1253  Berlin  Uimpike  (Wilbur  Cross  Parkwav) , 

Berlin,  CT  06037  (203)  522-6161 
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In  this  issue 

10     Commencement:  The  Circumstances 
Behind  the  Pomp 

How  is  a  Brown  Commencement  like  a  wedding?  It  has 
something  old,  something  new,  something  borrowed  .  .  . 
and,  like  most  weddings,  there  is  more  to  it  than  meets  the 
eye.  It  may  flow  smoothly,  but  only  as  the  result  of  long 
hours,  hard  labor,  and  a  lot  of  TLC. 

22     Warren  Christopher  and  the  End 
of  a  National  Nightmare 

On  campus  to  receive  an  honorary  degree,  Warren 
Christopher,  the  statesman  who  negotiated  the  release  of  the 
Iranian  hostages,  was  also  invited  to  participate  in  a 
Commencement  Forum  to  recollect  in  tranquility  a  trauma 
many  Americans  might  prefer  to  forget.  A  personal  look  at  a 
public  crisis. 

27    The  Illusion  of  Victory  in  a  Nuclear  War 

Speaking  at  this  year's  Harvard  Commencement,  Thomas  J. 
Watson  '37,  vice  chancellor  of  Brown  and  former  U.S. 
ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  dissected  several  illusions 
Americans  hold  concerning  our  nuclear  weapons  policy. 
We're  approaching  high  noon  in  our  arms  limitations  talks,  he 
said,  and  we  are  only  fooling  ourselves  if  we  think  either  side 
could  walk  away  from  a  nuclear  showdown. 
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Departments 

Carrying  the  Mail 

Under  the  Elms 

Sports 

The  Classes 

Brown  Bear  Award:  H.  Stanton  Smith  '21 

Alumni  Newsmakers 

Brown  Bear  Award:  Joseph  W.  Ress  '26 

Brown  Bear  Award:  Bernice  Cohan  Meyer  '46 

Deaths 

Reunion  Reports 

Coz'er:  The  1,379  seniors  ivho  received  diplomas  on  June  1  com- 
prised the  largest  graduating  class  in  Brown's  history.  Photograph 
by  John  Foraste.  Back  cover  photograph  by  Hillary  Clayson  '82. 
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Fairs  1  — Plan  Now 

Fall  '81  mav  seem  a  long  wax-  away.  It  seems 
that  summer  has  just  begun.  But  w  hile  Fall 
"81  wvn't  start  tor  sc\  eral  weeks,  ncn\  is  the 
time  to  plan. 

The  Associated  .\lumni  and  the  ^Alumni 
Office  staff  are  in  the  middle  of  planning  a 
collection  ot  aaivities  for  Fall  '81,  the  larg- 
est number  of  offerings  e\er.  And  we  inxite 
vou  to  join  us.  Plan  \our  fall  now.  Spend 
vour  fall  with  Brown. 

Fall  is  traditionalK-  the  time  to  return  to 
school.  It's  the  season  of  seeing  friends,  of 
following  the  fotitball  team  and  tailgating. 
But  whether  \ou  follow  the  teams  or  not. 
Fall  "81  offers  something  of  interest.  We're 
offering  Facult\'  Forums,  Continuing  Col- 
lege sessions,  nasp  workshops,  e\en  a  Career 
Planning  Workshop. 

Brown's  football  team  is  traveling  to  fi\e 
awa\-  games,  including  the  seldom  \isited 
West  Point  with  a  game  against  Arm\'. 
We've  coordinated  a  series  of  acti\ities  at 
away  games  for  "Brown  On  The  Road." 
The  schedules  on  these  pages  show  the  pro- 
gram in  more  detail. 

In  addition,  the  Associated  Alumni  and 
the  Association  of  Class  Officers  are  pre- 
paring for  a  Gala  Homecoming  1981  Cele- 
bration for  October  30  to  No\  ember  1,  in 
association  with  the  Hanard  games  and  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Athletic  Center. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Continuing  College 
will  offer  a  series  of  evening  seminars  on  the 
campus  for  Rhode  Island  area  alumni,  the 
Brown  Uni\  ersir\'  Orchestra  will  be  in  con- 
cert with  Mstisla\-  Rostropo\ich  at  the 
Ocean  State  on  November  21,  and  the 
Ogden  Lecture  scries  will  bring  to  campus 
speakers  on  international  relations,  includ- 
ing former  ambassador  to  the  USSR, 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr. 

These  pages  describe  Fall  '8 1  in 
general.  Read  through,  note  the  dates 
on  your  calendars,  and  plan  now 
to  join  your  fellou'  alumni 
and  friends  with  Fall  '81 
at  Brown.  We've 
included  a  coupon  for 
you  to  request 
more  information. 

The  Alumni  Staff 
Box  1859 
Brown  Universir\' 
Providence,  RI  02912 
401  863-3307 


Brown  on  the  Road 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  offering 
an  entire  da\'  of  activities  at  selected  awa\' 
football  games. 

Come  earlv  and  learn  about  art,  Eg)'ptian 
mummies,  and  us  defense  policv  from  dis- 
tinguished Bro\\n  professors  in  special  sites. 
Sharpen  \our  nasp  inteniewing  skills,  or  get 
the  inside  word  on  career  changing  and 
career  advancement. 

Lunch  with  fellow  Brunonians.  Watch 
Bruno  do  battle,  and  celebrate  afterward 
with  old  friends  .  .  .  and  new  ones. 

When  this  sort  of  thing  becomes  a  tradi- 
tion, don't  vou  want  to  be  able  to  sa\'  that 
\'ou  saw  it  first? 

Saturday,  September  19  at  Yale 
University 

10  am  Facult\' Forum:  Kermit  Champa, 

professor  of  art;  tour  the  Yale  Universit\'  Art 

Galler\' 

10  am  Career  Changing  and  Career 

Ad\ancement  Workshop,  with  the  staff  of 

Brown's  Career  Planning  Senices 

10  am   NASP  Interviewers'  Workshop,  with 
Tom  Hassan,  director  of  Brown's  National 
Alumni  Schools  Program 

11  am  Soccer:  Brown  vs.  Yale 

Noon   Brown  Club  of  New  Haven  hospi- 
talit\'  tent  at  the  stadium,  bring  a  lunch 

1:30  pm  Football:  Brown  vs.  Yale 

4  pm  Post-game  reception  at  the  Brown 
Club  tent 


Saturday,  September  26  at  West  Point 

9:30  am  Faculr\'  Forum:  Lvman  Kirk-      ' 
patrick,  director  of  Brown's  Securit\'  Studi'  i 
Program  and  former  Executive  Director, 
CIA,  "Is  America  #2?" 
9:30  am  nasp  Interviewers'  Workshop, 
with  Tom  Hassan,  director  of  Brown's 
National  Alumni  Schools  Program 

1 1:30  am  Cadet's  Full  Dress  Parade 

12:30  pm  Bring  a  lunch  and  eat  bv  the 
pond  across  from  the  stadium 

1:30  pm  Football:  Brown  \s.  Armv 

4  pm  Reception:  Hotel  Thaver  at  the  bas 
sponsored  by  the  Brown  Club  of 
Westchester 

5:30-9:30  pm  Buffet  Dinner  at  the  Hott 
Thaver,  featuring  steamship  round  of  beef 

Friday  and  Saturday,  October  9  and  10 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Friday  8:15  pm  Soccer:  Brown  \s.  Penn 

Saturday  9  am  nasp  lnter\iewers'  \\"ork 
shop,  with  Tom  Hassan,  director  of  Brow 
National  ..Alumni  Schools  Program 

10  am  Faculr\'  Forum:  Michael  Scala,  m. 
clinical  assistant  professor  of  Communit\' 
Health;  tour  EgTi'ptian  mummv  exhibit  at 
The  L'niversitx'  Museum 

Noon  Lunch,  sponsored  b\'  the  Brown 
Club  of  Philadelphia 

1:30  pm   Football:  Brown  vs.  Penn 

4  pm  Post-game  Reception,  sponsored  b 
the  Brown  Club  of  Philadelphia 
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>anirday,  October  24  at  Holy  Cross 
1   1:30  pm   Football:  Brown  vs.  Holv  Cross 
i  t  pm  Post-game  Reception 

Saturday,  November  7  at  the  University 
)t'  Rhode  Island 

\\)on  Tailgating 

1:30  pm   Football:  Brown  vs.  URI 

I  pm   Post-game  Reception 

iaturday,  November  14  at  Dartmouth 

College 

.  0  am  NASP  Inter\'ie\\'ers''  Workshop  with 
( Mil  Fiassan,  director  of  Brown's  National 
yumni  Schools  Program 

1  am   Soccer;  Brown  \s.  Dartmouth 

^Joon  Tailgating 

.:30  pm   Football:  Brown  \'s.  Dartmouth 

t  pm   Post-game  Reception 


Continuing  College 
on  the  Campus 

Three  series  of  fall  evening  seminars  will  be 
offered  to  alumni,  parents,  and  friends  who 
live  in  the  Rhode  Island  area. 

In  September,  Stanlev  M.  Aronson,  m.d., 
professor  of  medical  science,  will  lead  a 
series  of  discussions  on  preventive  medicine 
—  what  \'ou  should  know  about  \'Our 
health.  In  October,  Joan  Scott,  Nancy  Duke 
Lewis  Professor  in  the  Department  of  His- 
tor\-,  and  Drew  Slabv,  m.d.,  professor  of 
medical  science  in  psvchiatr\',  will  examine 
how  interpersonal  relationships  have  shaped 
people's  lives,  using  characters  from  fiction 
and  histon,'  as  examples.  In  No\'ember, 
James  Head,  profes.sor  of  geological  sciences 
and  formerh'  a  geologist  with  nasa,  will  pre- 
sent "Traxels  with  Vo\'ager  II,"  a  look  at 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  using  nasa  photo- 
graphs and  reports  from  his  own 
investigations. 

An  August  mailing  will  describe  these 
programs  in  full. 


Gala  Homecoming  1981 
Celebration 

There's  ne\er  been  a  Homecoming  Week- 
end like  this  one.  For  those  who  follow  the 
teams,  there'll  be  lots  of  acti\ities.  For  those 
who  don't,  there  will  also  be  lots  to  do:  Fac- 
ulty' Forums,  a  dance,  a  fun  run,  tours. 

The  weekend  v\'ill  be  marked  with  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Athletic  Center, 
including  a  ceremonv  of  dedication,  dis- 
cussions and  competitions,  and  other 
festivities. 

We'\'c  tried  to  make  the  weekend  eas\'  — 
we've  made  plans  for  all  meals,  including 
tailgating.  We've  kept  the  festivities  in  one 
area  of  the  campus,  so  that  vou  need  onh' 
park  vour  car  once. 

Check  the  schedule  below  and  plan  to  join 
the  Associated  Alumni,  the  Association  of 
Class  Officers,  and  \'our  classmates  and 
friends  on  October  30  to  November  1 . 

Friday,  October  30 

Dinner  at  the  Facult\'  Club  or  the  Hall  of 

Fame  Dinner 

Concerts  and  plays  b\'  student  groups 

Saturday,  October  3 1 

Breakfast  will  be  a\ailable  at  the  Sharpe 
Refecton,' 

10  am   Dedication  of  the  Athletic  Center 

10:30  am   Faculn'  Forums,  Pembroke 
Campus 

11:30  am  Tent  in  the  parking  lot  at  the  sta- 
dium —  bu\'  your  lunch  and  tailgate  with 
your  friends 

1:30  pm   Football:  Brown  vs.  Harvard 

4  pm  Gala  Homecoming  Reception, 
Marvel  G\'m 

6:30-8:30  pm   Homecoming  Buffet 
Dinner,  Andrews  Dining  Hall 

Evening  student  performances 

9  pm-midnight  Homecoming  Dance, 
Athletic  Center 

Sunday,  November  1 

10  am   Famih'  Fun  Run,  one  mile  and  fi\e 
mile  distances,  ending  in  the  Athletic  Center 

1 1  am   Homecoming  Brunch  with 
President  Swearer,  Field  House 


^■ 


leturn  Form 

es,  I  am  interested  in  Brown's  Fall  '81. 
lease  send  me  more  information  on  the 
ents  Tve  noted  below.  I  understand  that 
ime  of  this  information  will  not  be  mailed 
nmediateh',  but  I  would  like  to  be  put  on 
emailing  list. 


Brown  on  the  Road 

D  at  Yale  Universir\',  September  19 
n  at  West  Point,  September  26 
D  at  Universitv'  of  Pennsvlvania, 

October  9- iO 
n  at  Universitv' of  Rhode  Island, 

NoN'ember  7 
n  at  Dartmouth  College,  November  14 

Gala  Homecoming  1981  Celebration 

D  October  30-No\ember  1 

Continuing  College 

D  put  me  on  vour  mailing  list 


CLASS  year  or  parent 


STREET  address 


CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 

Return  to: 

Alumni  Relations  Office, 
Box  1859  Brown  University', 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912. 
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Here  is  how  you  can  pre- 
serve your  assets  for  your 
children  or  grandchildren. 
With  a  charitable  lead  trust 
funded  with  securities, 
closely-held  stock, 
income-producing  real 
estate,  or  a  partnership 
interest,  you  can  make  a 
gift  to  family  members  at  a 
reduced  tax  cost.  Not  only 
will  you  save  taxes  but 
your  heirs  will  receive  a 
bigger  inheritance.  If  you 
have  a  substantial  estate 
and  want  to  learn  more 
about  how  this  tax  plan- 
ning idea  could  work  for 
you  and  your  family,  call  or 
write  us  today. 

For  more  information 

contact: 

Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 

Brown  University  Box  1893 

Providence,  RI 029 1 2 

401  863-2374 

Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36 

Ruth  Hams  Wolf  4 1 

Co-Chairmen 


The  Camf>aign  for  Brown 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Brown  and  Tougaloo 

Editor:  Your  insightful  article  on  the 
Brown-Tougaloo  connection  was  deeply 
appreciated.  The  fact  that  the  relationship 
has  lasted  while  others  have  faded  is  a  sign  of 
the  strength  and  resourcefulness  of  both  in- 
stitutions. 1  am  also  glad  to  hear  that  the 
long-dormant  exchange  program  has  been 
revived.  As  some  of  my  friends  know,  1  have 
a  distinct  appreciation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  schools,  being  the  son  of  a 
Tougaloo  alumnus. 

ROOSEVELT  ROBINSON  III  78 
Columbus,  Ind. 

Editor:  Robert  O.  Wilder  should  be  in- 
cluded high  on  any  list  of  persons  who  were 
central  to  the  institution  and  success  of  the 
Brown-Tougaloo  Cooperative  Program.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Tougaloo  Board  of  Trus- 
tees during  the  period  when  the  idea  took  on 
shape  and  substance.  Mr.  Wilder,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  National 
Forge  Company,  has  served  on  Tougaloo's 
board  since  1952  and  has  been  chairman 
since  1957.  The  story  of  how  a  Pennsylvania 
industrialist  became  involved  with  a  Missis- 
sippi College  bears  retelling. 

When  Mr.  Wilder  asked  his  former  pas- 
tor, the  late  Harold  Warren,  what  he  re- 
quired for  a  wedding  fee,  the  then-president 
of  Tougaloo  College  replied,  "Join  the 
board."  Now,  thirty  years  and  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  later.  Bob  is  still 
working  off  what  must  be  the  largest  hon- 
orarium in  history  with  unflagging  energy 
and  commitment. 

Debra  Shore's  article  is  much  appre- 
ciated. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DURGIN 

Vice  President  for  Dci'etof'incul 

Tougaloo  College,  Miss. 

Editor:  The  foundation  I  work  for  has  a 
strong  interest  in  the  health  of  the  private 
black  colleges.  So  I  was  naturally  very  happy 
to  see  the  prominence  the  magazine  gave  the 
Tougaloo  relationship  in  the  March  issue. 
The  black  colleges,  of  which  Tougaloo  is  one 
of  the  best,  are  largely  unknown  outside  the 
South  or  the  education  community.  Yet  they 
are  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  the  na- 
tion's many  efforts  to  assure  quality  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
minorities.  They  offer  a  congenial  and  some- 
times crucially  important  learning  environ- 


ment that  predominantly  white  institutions, 
their  other  virtues  notwithstanding,  can 
never  provide.  If  it  were  possible  to  measure 
value-added  in  undergraduate  education, 
my  hunch  is  that  the  best  of  the  black  col- 
leges would  rank  at  the  top.  I  hope  the  article 
will  help  readers  understand  the  value  of  the 
Tougaloo  connection  as  an  education  re- 
source to  both  colleges. 

With  respect  to  the  "Pigging  Out"  article 
in  the  same  issue:  Ms.  Raab  and  her  fellow 
students  should  know  that  in  much  of  the 
1965-69  period,  the  Ivy  Room  offered  three 
scoops  of  ice  cream  with  hot  fudge  for  25 
cents.  Such  little  subsidies  surely  contributed 
to  Brown's  financial  miseries  that  today's 
tuihon  and  other  user  charges  are  designed 
to  avoid.  But  that  small  beneficence,  unap- 
preciated at  the  time,  helped  a  lot  of  us  out- 
piggers  make  it  through  long  nights. 

THEODORE  F.  LOBMAN  '65 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
The  writer  is  program  director  of  the  William  anc 
Flora  Heiclett  Foundation.  —  Editor 

The  World  of  Prep 

Editor:  1  find  this  preppy  stuff  stomach 
turning. 

LISA  DAMES  '77 
Bos /nil 

Editor:  Delightful  article  by  Linda  J. 
Lehrer,  "The  World  According  to  Prep."  Bu 
it  needs  work.  First,  let's  correct  the  wide- 
spread misconception  that  Lacoste  shirts 
have  "alligators"  on  them.  Mais  non'.  They 
are  crocodiles,  every  one.  Chemise  Lacoste 
originally  made  them,  the  firm  of  the  great 
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Everyone's  Cheering 


About  the  Brown  Faculty  Club! 


Here's  why  —  the  club's  been  completely 
refurbished,  has  elegant  new  dining  rooms, 
comfortable  lounges,  a  new  Brown  Jug 
Rathskeller,  outdoor  dining  on  the  terrace, 
flexible  menus  (from  a  simple  soup  and 
sandwich  lunch  to  a  five-course  continental 
dinner),  and  an  excellent  wine  list. 

You,  as  an  alumnus  or  alumna,  are  now  eli- 
gible to  join  the  Faculty  Club.  It's  a  conven- 
ient spot  for  dining  or  meeting  friends 
when  you're  on  campus.  Membership  dues 
are  the  best  bargain  in  town  —  $200  a  year 
for  alumni  within  40  miles  of  the  University 
and  $50  for  alumni  beyond  50  miles. 

So,  be  a  part  of  the  Brown  Community. 
Join  the  crowd.  Join  the  Club.  And  see  why 
everyone's  cheering. 


clip  and  mail  to: 

The  Brown  Faculty  Club 
Box  1870,  Brown  University 
Providence,  RI  02912 


NAME 


CLASS  YEAR 


CITY.  STATE,  ZIP 

enclosed  are  my  dues  of  (check  one): 

n  $200  (alumni  within  40  miles  of  Brown) 

D  $50    (alumni  beyond  40  miles  of  Brown) 


The  Midsize  Corporation's 
Only  Sensible  Banking  Decision: 


Focussed  Financing. 


I  Businesses  between  *20  and 
*200  million  have  ver\'  special 
borrowing  needs  that  the  Big 
Bank,  with  Hsfacade  of  "Per- 
sonal Attention,"  often  cannot 
satisfy.  In  contrast,  U.S.  Trust, 
New  York's  smallest,  hence  most 
focussed  money  center  bank. 

I  specializes  in  seeing  that  middle- 
size  corporations  no  longer  need 

I  settle  for  middling  service. 

For  the  specifics  on  our  individu- 

I  alized  approach  to  corporate  needs, 
please  write  or  call  C.  William 
Steelman,  Senior  Vice  President, 
United  States  TVust  Company  of 
New  York,  45  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005  (212)  425-4500. 


US-lrust 


When  you  do  something  very  well 

you  simply  cannot  do  it  for  everyone. 


n  DccmnnTioN 

OF  IND€I>€ND€NC€! 

At  ROVVELL  HILL,  we  combine 
Colonial  architecture  with  sophisti- 
cated solar  technology  and  modern, 
low  maintenance  materials  The  result 
is  a  charming  home  remarkably  free 
of  today's  oppressive  energy  and 
maintenance  costs 

Add  to  this  our  low  taxes  and  the 
abundant  recreational  and  cultural 
amenities  of  the  New  London  Lake 
Sunapee  area,  and  the  bottom  line  is  a 
truly  carefree  and  rewarding  way  of  life 

For  full  details  and  a  new  pamphlet 
about  this  attractive  area,  write 
ROWELL  HILL,  Box  D.  New  London, 
N  H   03257,  or  call  603-526-6642 

ROWELL  HILL 

IN  NEW  LONDON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


1981 

CHINA 

2  Weeks  -  Visit  Beijing, 

Nanjing,  Suzhou, 
Hangzhou  and  Shanghai 

^1  595  (low  season) 

^1.995  (high  season) 
Including  Air  cind  Land 

For  your  brochure  contact: 

THa 

TRAVEL  HEADQUARTERS 

2400  Old  Crow  Canyon  Road 

San  Ramon,  California  94583 

(415)  820  3600 

(800)  642-0219  (CA) 

(800)  227  2010  (NATL) 


French  tennis  star  of  the  '20s,  Rene  Lacoste. 
His  nickname  was  Ic  aoakiilc.  Second,  Ms. 
Lehrer  speculates  on  whether  she  might  be 
"a  closet  Prep."  Having  "a  glass  of  white 
wine"  while  "munching  on  my  hamburger"? 
Oh  well,  1  mean  reaaaahly! 

WILLIAM  K.  BOTTORFF  '64  PhD 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Wriston's  thoughtfulness 

Editor:  The  recent  letter  from  Francis 
Madeira  on  the  "human  side"  of  Henry  Wris- 
ton  brought  back  memories  of  a  little  known 
facet  of  Dr.  Wriston's  personality. 

When  he  first  became  president,  we 
were  told,  the  chapel  choir  was  so  bad  that 
the  members  were  requested  not  to  sing 
whenever  he  spoke  in  chapel.  After  the  war, 
though,  the  quality  improved  so  much  under 
organist-director  Bill  Dinneen  that  certain  an- 
thems became  presidential  favorites. 

As  the  college  expanded,  however,  so 
did  the  number  of  chapel  sessions,  and  Dr. 
Wriston  began  to  hear  his  favorites  more  and 
more  frequently.  Perhaps  taking  a  cue  from 
this,  and  knowing  that  we  couldn't  duck  out 
of  the  choir  loft  when  he  was  on  the  podium, 
he  began  making  subtle  changes  in  his  pre- 
sentations, day  by  day,  until  his  fourth  pre- 
sentation held  our  interest  just  as  much  as 
the  first  one. 

It  was  a  measure  of  the  man  that  he  ex- 
tended himself  when  he  didn't  have  to  and 
showed  us  that  a  group  of  paid  hirelings  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  choir  loft  were  just  as 
important  to  him  as  the  most  prestigious 
white-tie  audience. 

Yes,  Henry  Wriston  had  a  "human 
side,"  and  those  chapel  choir  members  will 
never  forget  his  thoughtfulness. 

VICTOR  J.  LOGAN  '49 
Glm  EUyn,  III. 

Insulting  Ma  Bell 

Editor:  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  your  April 
issue  a  gratuitous  insult  of  old  Ma  Bell  in  a 
letter  from  Mark  Holmes  '79. 

1  have  no  connection  with  Ma  Bell  except 
as  a  very  satisfied  customer. 

If,  instead  of  "having  grown  up  in  the 
cable  TV  business,"  Mark  had  grown  up  with 
the  telephone  service  provided  by  Ma  Bell's 
counterparts  abroad  {as  I  did),  1  think  he 
might  be  less  intemperate  about  her. 

GEORGE  S.  WARBURG  (parent) 
Hamden,  Cowi. 


Bobbie  Leonard 

Editor:  Julie  Talen's  piece  on  Bobbie 
Leonard  ("Thinking  Now  About  Business, 
Barbara  Marttn  Leonard  '46")  in  the  March 
BAM  was  a  prize.  We  who  have  known 
Bobbie  since  early  Brown  days  have  always 
recognized  a  bright,  capable,  warm 
human  being. 

In  the  past  four  years,  since  Woody's 


death,  we  have  watched  and  admired  as 
Bobbie  evolved  from  the  best  cooker  of  blue 
lish  in  Rhode  Island  to  the  head  of  H  &  H 
Screw  Machine  Products.  Her  gutsy  deter- 
mination, her  intelligence  has  been  written 
about  in  interviews  in  other  publicaHons.  It 
took  Talen's  perception  and  talent  to  tell  as 
well  about  the  fun-loving,  compassionate, 
people-person  in  Bobbie. 

MARION  MANNING 
Vergennes,  Vt. 
The  u'ritcr  is  the  widow  of  William  H.  Manning 
■51.  —Editor 

Favorite  novel 

Editor:  As  a  Brown  English  major,  I  was 
particularly  moved  by  the  reference  to 
Thomas  Wolfe's  great  novel.  You  Can  Never 
Go  Home  Again,  in  the  class  reunion  ad  in  the 
March  issue. 

Along  with  A  Goodb\/e  to  Arms,  The  Crim- 
son Letter,  and  The  Noise  and  the  Fury,  it  was 
one  of  the  favorite  books  I  studied  at  Brown. 
LANCE  WILLIAMS  72 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Foraste's  photographs 

Editor:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  writ- 
ten the  BAM,  yet  I  felt  compelled  to  comment 
on  your  "Brown  on  Safari"  piece  in  the  April 
issue.  I  visited  Kenya  and  Tanzania  in  July  of 
1973  and  1  must  say  how  the  pictures  by  John 
Foraste  vividly  recalled  that  experience.  It  is 
quite  an  experience  to  visit  that  part  of  the 
world  —  and  Foraste's  photographs  brought 
it  back  to  me  —  like  seeing  various  wild  ani- 
mals in  their  natural  habitat,  running  free  — 
while  you  are  caged  as  it  were  in  a  Volkswa- 
gen bus.  The  stark  flatness  of  the  landscape 
and  the  acacia  trees,  the  marvelous  slow  mo- 
tion running  of  giraffes  across  the  plain.  The 
stark  modernness  of  Nairobi,  with  its  im- 
maculate streets  and  beggars  in  rags.  The 
marvelous  faces  of  the  tribes  people.  I  read 
BAM  every  month,  yet  this  issue  was  espe- 
cially rewarding  to  me. 

KAY  L.  FERGUSON  '79 
Neiv  York  City 


Eisenhower  everywhere 

Editor:  John  Bouda's  article  in  the  March 
Alumni  Monthly,  "In  Alexander  the  Great's 
Footsteps,"  contains  the  hilarious  anecdote 
of  "Eisenhower's  sperms."  This  reminded 
me  of  another  example  of  Eisenhower's 
global  presence,  this  time  in  his  home  state  of 
Kansas.  Usually  not  much  is  happening  in 
central  Kansas  in  the  early  springtime,  but  in 
the  spring  of  1969  Eisenhower's  burial  in 
Abilene  was  about  to  take  place.  I  caught  the 
excitement  in  the  air  in  Salida,  where  my 
Austin  Healey  Sprite  had  been  towed  for  re- 
pairs, when  the  mechanic  proudly  related  to 
me: 

"President  Nixon  is  going  to  be  there 
.  .  .  Ex-President  Johnson  is  going  to  be  there 


.  .  .  and  Eisenhower's  body 
there,  too!" 


.  .  He'll  be 

RAY  FISHER  '63 
Denver 


REAL  ESTATE 

Greenwich,  Conn.:  If  you  are  interested  in 
buying  or  selling  residential  property  in 
Greenwich  or  lower  Fairfield  County 
contact  James  Foote  '62  at  Raynor  Real 
Estate,  Inc.,  15  West  Putnam  Avenue, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.  (203)  637-3228. 
Free  homes  brochure  on  request. 


incomparable 
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AT  SOMERSET  BRIDGE 


OAVIO  I  MITCHELL.  777  TlUrd  *«e  .  N  V  10017  |212|  3711323 

San  Francisco  |41S|  5461311  Los  Angalis  mZ)  6250911 
Sama  Mgml    SUG«R>USH  INN.  Warren.  VI  IS02I  583-2301 
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Brown 
Chair 

by 
Hitchcock 


Hi 


A  magnificent,  hand-woven  rush  seat  armchair  for  your  living  room,  office  or 
den.  Exquisitely  decorated  in  gold  on  a  rich  black  background,  the  chair  offers 
an  early  view  of  the  campus,  executed  by  hand  in  pastel  shades  through  a 
combination  of  traditional  Hitchcock  stenciling  and  brushwork. 

Your  chair  will  be  finished  with  your  name  and  class  inscribed  in  gold  on  the 
back  and  is  priced  at  $210.,  f.o.b.  New  Hartford,  Ct.  Freight  charges  for 
shipment  of  your  chair  to  any  home  in  the  continental  U.S.  will  average  about 
$35.  and  will  be  collected  upon  delivery.  Special  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  shipment  abroad. 

Please  make  your  check  payable  to  the  Hitchcock  Chair  Company  and  allow 
ten  to  twelve  weeks  for  delivery. 


Hitchcock  Chair  Company,  Riverton,  Connecticut  06065 

1    enclose    $ for   Brown   Chair(s)   at    $210.    each, 

excluding  the  shipping  charge  which  I  will  pay  upon  delivery.* 

1    prefer    that    you    charge    my     Lj    Mastercard     Cj    VISA 

account    no. which  expires , 


Please  inscribe  the  following  name  and  class:  (Please  type  or  print) 

NAME CLASS 

Ship  To: 

NAME PHONE  

ADDRESS  


Zip  Code 


m 


^Connecticut  Residents,  please  add  7'/'"  Sales  Tax. 
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The  Circumstances 
Behind  the  Pomp 


You  saw  the 
show  .  .  .  now 
read  the  book 


By  Katherine  Hinds 
Photography:  John  Foraste 

When  Prince  Charles  marries  Lady  Diana 
<.in  July  29,  the  wedding  ceremony  will 
be  the  culmination  of  years  of  anticipa- 
tion, months  of  realization,  and  weeks  of  frenzied 
planning.  Mounting  a  celebration  on  that  scale  — 
and  cTeating  a  legend  in  the  process  —  is  no  small 
feat.  The  minutiae  are  staggering  and  the  efforts 
expended  to  make  certain  that  it  is  a  jolly  good 
show,  herculean. 

Well,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  three  major 
networks  do  not  send  their  top  correspondents  to 
cover  the  hoopla,  the  same  can  be  said  of  a  Brown 
Commencement.  It  is  the  result  of  four  years  of 
anticipation,  months  and  months  of  planning,  and 
a  tremendous  amount  of  tender  loving  care,  atten- 
tion to  detail,  and  hard  work.  And  it  is  a  jolly  good 
show. 

Producing  Commencement  involves  every 
facet  of  the  University  community,  but  the  prime 
mover  is  the  Commencement  office  of  university 
relations.  And  the  Cecil  B.  DeMille  of  that  office  is 
William  Slack,  special  events  officer.  Slack  begins 
oiling  the  machinery  to  gear  up  for  Commence- 
ment before  Christmas,  and  he  spends  the  next  six 
months  coordinating  the  preparations  with  plant 
operations,  graphic  services,  outside  contractors, 
alumni  clubs,  food  services,  parents,  and  of 
course,  seniors. 

THE  MONTHS  BEFORE: 
CHOOSING  MARSHALS, 
ORDERING  CHAIRS 

The  first  step  on  the  long  march  to  Com- 
mencement is  to  choose  the  class  aides  and  mar- 
shals, those  beribboned,  begowned  alumni  who 
assist  in  shepherding  their  classes  down  College 
Hill  to  the  Meeting  House.  Slack  fires  off  the  first 
of  many  Commencement-related  missives  in  early 
December,  soliciting  nominations  for  aides  from 
class  officers.  The  aides  are  chosen  in  a  meeting 
early  in  the  year,  and  the  procession  begins  form- 
ing on  paper. 


The  Lye  of  Hurricane  Commencement:  President  Swearer,  in  a 
contemplatii'e  moment,  nniUs  over  some  of  his  Commencement  remarks. 


:^1A     ET     HONORJ^MP^irrSlGNIA 
INTIA     FRUENni"^EDir 

■  lON'IU.M     NOS      HIS      LITTI-.KIS      UNIVTR 
-.'A      NOSTR.\     SU85CRIPS1MUS 

I.I.S     ACADEMICIS      PROVIDENIiAE    HABITIS     n !  I- 
OMINI    NO.STRI    MCMLXVIII 


;^ 


*< 


Sif;inng  1,500  diplomas  — besides  being  time  consuming  — might 
render  the  President's  handshaking  hand  useless  for  the 
thousands  of  palms  awaiting  his  throughout  the  iveekcnd. 


Nja 
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[lave  Mealty,  designer  for  graphic  services,  pieces 
together  some  of  the  125  signs  that -will  be  posted. 


A  small  nieasure  of  the  pride  taken  in  spriienig  up  the  Green 
is  mdenccd  m  llie  loving  applieatioii  of  i/et  another  coat  of  paint 

H 


Bluepirint  for  romance:  the  dance  floor  is  nailed  and 
haiiniiered  into  place  seiH^rnl  days  before  the  happy  iveiit. 


^^^^■^t-.z^^raHW 

PTk  Tr'tm'^BKmm 

^::>^ 

/ 

Awash  in  a  sea  of  regalia,  Seena  Percelay  of  the  Commencement 
office  earefidly  arranges  the  Corftoration  members'  robes  in 
preparation  for  Monday  morning,  when  seventy  members  will  be 
robed  in  thirty  minutes. 


John  Rowc  Workman,  the  primary  reason  the  President's  Latin 
pronunciation  has  improved  since  1977,  begins  his  fifth  coaching  session. 
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Slack  orders  the  chairs  (30,000)  and  the  tables 
(2,500)  tor  the  weekend  as  far  ahead  as  Febru- 
arv.  His  preliminary  schematic  of  what  chairs  go 
where,  and  w  hen,  is  five  legal-sized  pages  long, 
detailing  the  elaborate  choreography  for  this  par- 
ticular game  of  musical  chairs.  (Not  only  do  the 
chairs  and  tables  get  whisked  this  way  and  that  for 
Campus  Dance,  the  Pops  Concert,  and  Com- 
mencement; but  there  are  thirty-five  departmental 
ceremonies  to  keep  in  mind).  Slack  oversees  the 
design  and  production  of  the  thirty-five  printed 
items  related  to  the  weekend  —  tickets,  programs, 
cards  to  tell  the  seniors  when  to  stand  and  when  to 
sit,  signs  for  the  Green  —  and  he  w  rites  to  the 
seniors  before  they  begin  spring  break  to  jostle 
them  into  thinking  about  Commencement  as  a 
reality. 

This  \'ear  the  graduating  class  was  the  largest 
ever  to  push  through  the  Van  VVickle  gates,  which 
meant  that  the  procession  was  going  to  be  longer 
and  the  scjueeze  in  the  Meeting  House  tighter  than 
ever  before.  Slack  wanted  to  alert  seniors  to  the 
problem. 

"We  sent  them  an  extra  mailing  and  we  were 
brutally  honest  with  them.   We  may  have  a  prob- 
lem,' we  told  them,  and  we  mentioned  the  possi- 
bilit\'  of  closed-circuit  TV  if  we  couldn't  fit  them  all 
into  the  Meeting  House.  Well,  nobody  wants  to 
watch  his  graduation  ceremony  on  a  TV  screen.  As 
it  turned  out,  we  had  them  packed  in  there  seven 
to  a  row,  and  it  may  have  been  damned  uncom- 
fortable, but  we  got  them  in  and  didn't  hear  one 
complaint.  If  we  hadn't  forewarned  them,  we 
would  have  had  plenty." 

Ideally,  Slack  likes  to  be  through  with  all 
of  his  planning  by  the  middle  of  May.  He  has 
ordered  the  colored  and  white  lanterns  for  the 
Campus  Dance  and  the  Pops  Concert,  he  has  met 
with  security  to  discuss  possible  security  prob- 
lems, and  he  has  notified  the  city  of  necessary 
traffic  stoppages.  He  spends  the  last  two  weeks 
finalizing  program  information,  checking  with  his 
table,  chair,  and  sound  suppliers,  and  generally 
trouble-shooting.  He  takes  a  walking  tour  of  the 
campus  to  spot  blown  light  bulbs,  shrubbery  that 
needs  trimming,  gates  that  need  oiling.  Then,  he 
"hangs  onto  the  reins  and  rides"  the  last  week  out. 

THE  LAST  WEEK:  FINDING 
OUT  WHO  WILL  NOT 
GRADUATE 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch.  President 
Swearer  is  being  coached  in  his  Latin  by  classics 
professor  John  Rowe  Workman,  who  also  writes 
all  the  Latin  texts  for  the  honorary  degrees  and 
citations.  Plant  operations  has  begun  to  apply 
the  spit  and  polish  to  the  campus,  painting  the 
statues,  the  gates,  the  poles;  pruning,  chopping, 
slicing.  And,  the  folks  at  the  registrar's  office, 
considered  by  many  seniors  to  be  the  guys  in  the 
black  hats,  are  furiously  trying  to  make  sure  that. 


Bill  Slack  han'csts  this  year's  crop  of  ushers  .  .  .  students 

who  icill  attempt  to  bring  a  sense  of  order  to  the  maddirig  crowd. 


riu  t/ij'.s  -^i^ii  (s  hnni'fhl  out  of  storage,  uptlatcii,  rc-wircd, 
and  hung  oc  i  /  lln  ^ai/lcs  door  m  readiness  for  tin-  Senior  Sing. 


A  loneh/  clerk  in  the  registrar's  office  stuffs,  alphalvtizes, 
and  stacks  the  diplomas  by  concentration.  The  towering  pnles 
grow  and  slirink  as  seniors  are  added  to  or  deleted  from  the  list. 


\:.^ 
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Even/body  OK?  Registrar  Milt  Noble 
aores  over  his  list  of  seniors. 


Zero  hour  in  University  Hall:  Tlte  Committee  on  Academic 
Standing  meets  to  consider  questionable  graduates. 


1^^  _\  y 


he  Gnm  iiiihhnh  iilUin    Bi/ iail\i  Ihui-^dni  iitlcnioon, 
tt  doesn't  seem  as  though  the  Green  loill  be  ready  in 
time  for  Friday's  festivities.  And,  after  all  this  work, 
vhal  if  it  rains? 
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of  those  seniors  w  ho  have  completed  require- 
ments for  graduation,  as  many  as  possible  will  ac- 
tually t;raduate. 

Milton  E.  Noble  '44,  who  has  been  registrar 
since  1933,  doesn't  come  close  to  looking  like  the 
man  vou  love  to  hate.  Yet,  \\hen  Milt,  or  one  ot  his 
staff  members,  tracks  down  a  senior  heavily  into 
celebrating  his  impending  release  from  these  halls 
of  ivv  to  inform  him  that  he  ma\'  not  receive  a  di- 
pk>ma  unless  he  (or  she)  attends  to  some  over- 
loc>ked  detail  (a  paper  not  turned  in,  an  'incom- 
plete' never  completed),  brotherly  love  may  not  be 
on  that  senior's  mind  or  lips.  Noble  explains: 

"Finals  end  on  Friday,  the  week  before  Cam- 
pus Dance,  and  the  grades  are  due  in  our  office  by 
5  p.m.  the  next  day.  We  send  all  the  grades  down 
to  our  computer  files  and  overnight  we  have  a  list 
run  of  all  seniors  eligible  for  graduating.  On  Sun- 
day the  office  begins  compiling  a  book  of  informa- 
tion on  all  seniors  .  .  .  information  on  their  con- 
centration requirements,  on  incomplete  grades 
from  preceding  semesters,  on  the  completion  of 
twenty-eight  credits  .  .  .  this  one  book  is  our  bible. 

"Beginning  Monday  ("Isn't  that  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday?"  'What  holiday?"),"  he  continues, 
"we  begin  clearing  students  for  graduation  and 
compiling  a  list  of  students  with  problems  —  stu- 
dents who  may  be  ineligible  for  graduation.  1  use  3 
X  5  cards  with  each  student's  name  and  the  par- 
ticular problem.  This  year  I  had  350  little  cards." 

Noble  and  his  staff  go  after  these  students 
with  a  vengeance.   "Our  concern  is  to  make  the 
student  aware  of  the  problem  and  see  if  something 
will  happen  to  clear  it  up  in  the  next  couple  of 
days.  Sometimes  just  contacting  the  senior  is  a 
problem.  We  had  to  call  Alaska  this  year  to  get 
hold  of  someone,  and  in  years  past  we've  called 
England  anti  Africa.  We  are  flat  out  against  a 
deadline  of  3  p.m.  Thursday,  when  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Standing  meets  to  determine  the  fate 
of  these  seniors." 

The  CAS,  composed  of  deans  and  faculty 
members,  meets  to  make  the  final  decision  on 
which  seniors  will  be  added  to  or  deleted  from  the 
list  of  degree  candidates.  This  list  is  presented  to 
the  faculty  the  next  morning,  who  discuss  it  and 
vote  on  it,  and  by  Friday  night,  a  week  after  the 
last  exam,  the  final  list  of  approved  graduates  is 
ready  for  the  Commencement  program.  Noble  and 
Anne  Curtis,  his  assistant,  go  over  the  proofs  for 
the  program  with  Kathryn  de  Boer,  the  designer 
for  university  relations,  who  then  spends  Friday 
evening  pasting  up  the  program. 

Noble's  week  is  over  —  a  week  when  most  of 
his  staff  manned  the  office  until  midnight  every 
night,  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  those  marginal 
students.  "They  are  impressed,"  he  admits,  by  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  his  office,  "but  they  don't 
always  realize  that  we're  working  for  them  as  op- 
posed to  against  them."  His  efforts  are  successful, 
though.  Of  the  350  students  who  began  the  week 
as  ineligible  for  graduation,  only  fifty-five  didn't 
pick  up  diplomas. 


Wlnil\  ii  Ci'iiiiiii'luciiiiiit  Willi, 'III  ,1  /'ri?ss  Inmd  (or  three)? 

The  Uiiiz'er^ity  hand  spent  tlie  week  rehearsing  their  toe-tappers. 


The  i;nnie  plan  for  Campus  Duitee  is  inspected  by  Bill  Slack, 

Walter  Corley,  and  Lileeii  Heaton  to  make  sure  ei'en/thiiig  is  copasetic. 


i 


Step,  two,  three;  gli-i-i-de,  two,  Ihree^  Not  on  a  plywood 
floor,  certainly.  Ernie  Maseio,  a  ubiquitous  custodian, 
sprinkles  wax  to  help  trippers  of  the  light  fantastic. 
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u.    i 


In  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  newsroom,  liidy  dc  Grool  ilclH 
of  the  Brown  Neivs  Bureau,  goes  over  a  lift  oj  Bro.vii  x'vd/s  for  imbliuilioi 


If  it's  Fridm/  inonnii^;.  Iliii-  iiiti>l  hi  the  liuully  meeting. 

Milt  Noble  refers  to  his   "bible"  in  answer  to  a  professor's  query. 


Mdl  Noble  and  Kathn/u  de  Boer 
go  over  the  finalized  list 
of  seniors,  post-faculty  meeting. 
De  Boer  ivill  have  to  stay  at  her 
post  untd  the  paste-up  of  the 
Commencement  program  is 
complete,  and  then  ship  it  off  to 
the  printers.  In  the  past  she  has 
had  to  stay  untd  midnight, 
ignoring  the  bacchanal  going 
on  behind  and  below. 


IPlant  Operations  is  stdl  conjuring  up  spells  to  transform 

\the  Green  into  a  place  fit  for  a  prince.  Five  hours  and  counting  . 


Abracadabra  .  .  .  it's  Campus  Dance.  It's  amazing  what  a  few  lanterns, 
happy  people,  and  a  clear  (sort  of)  Providence  night  can  do. 
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THE  WEEKEND: 
CHANGING  THE  GREEN, 
FEEDING  THE  MULTITUDES 

One  of  the  most  magical  aspects  of  Com- 
mencement Reunion  Weekend  is  the  speed  with 
which  the  Green  is  transformed.  Early  the  week 
before,  a  compan\-  conies  in  to  put  down  the  dance 
floor.  Plant  operations  builds  the  platform  for  the 
bands,  and  the  tables  and  chairs  are  set  out  for  the 
dance.  The  sixty-dozen  colored  lanterns  are  hung, 
and  the  reunion  office  sets  out  cards  to  identify 
each  table. 

If  people  are  dancing  after  1  a.m.  —  the 
official  end  of  Campus  Dance  —  plant  operations 
simplv  rolls  up  the  floor.  The  crew  is  out  at  2  a.m., 
pulling  up  nails  and  boards,  stacking  chairs  and 
tables,  in  order  to  begin  setting  up  for  the  Pops 
Concert,  a  mere  nineteen  hours  away.  All  the  col- 
ored lanterns  have  to  come  down,  to  be  replaced 
by  fortv-dozen  white  lanterns,  another  whimsical 
bit  of  Brown  tradition.  The  crew  is  back  on  the 
scene  at  midnight  Saturday  after  the  Concert,  to 
dean  the  area  and  begin  setting  up  the  chairs  for 
baccalaureate. 

Sometimes  there  is  so  little  time  to  set  up  the 
next  event  that  unusual  juxtapositions  are  created. 
As  the  organ  in  the  Meeting  House  resounded 
with  the  opening  strains  of  the  baccalaureate  pro- 
cessional, hundreds  of  alumni  and  parents  were 
busilv  jockeying  for  seats  on  the  Green,  and  a 
workman  was  calmly  applying  a  coat  of  paint  to 
the  platform  in  front  of  the  audience.  While  the 
baccalaureate  speaker,  Claire  Randall,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ,  spoke  to  the  graduates  on  the  perils  of 
stepping  out  into  new  space,  her  speech  was 
punctuated  on  the  Green  by  the  sound  of  a 
heavy-duty  stapler  fastening  material  to  the  plat- 
form. 

Throughout  the  weekend,  food  services  vans 
are  omnipresent.  The  food  services  catering  divi- 
sion, under  the  direction  of  Victor  Rochira,  scur- 
ries from  one  meal  to  another,  from  reception  to 
afterglow,  from  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet  to  the  coffee 
and  doughnuts  snatched  by  hungry  Corporation 
members  donning  their  robes  before  the  proces- 
sion. The  logistics  for  this  campaign  are  awesome 
—  there  are  close  to  seventy-five  occasions  that  re- 
quire food  within  a  seventy-two-hour  span.  Any 
way  you  kK)k  at  it,  that's  not  small  potatoes. 


Pops  Concert  tables  have  niusliroomed  upt  all  aver  the  Green  by  late 
Saturday  niornin<^,  but  if  you  close  i/our  eyes  a  second  too  long  .  .  . 


.  .  .  little  custodial  elves  will  appear  to  spirit  the  tables  away. 
make  the  lanterns  disappear,  and  presto!  chango! 


F 


.  .  .  the  Green  is  spiffed  up  and  braced  in  proper  mititan/ 

fashion  for  the  baccalaureate  and  Cowniencewent  ceremonies. 
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Bnccakureatc  etiquette:  Most  of 

the  direetives  given  during 

llie  ceremony  (stand,  sit,  stand) 

tire  given  in  Latin,  so  handy 

'white  instruction  cards  are  given 

out  with  the  program.  (Hint:  Watch  your  host.) 


Yes,  it  tolls  for  thee  (left).  But 
the  Meethig  House  bell  wouldn't 
toll  for  anyone  ivithout  willing 
pliant  operations  employees, 
who  take  turns  rhiging  it  until  the 
last  senior  is  in  the  church. 
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MONDAY  MORNING: 
EVERYTHING  FALLS 
INTO  PLACE 

At  dawn  on  Monda\-  the  Van  Wickle  Gates 
open  their  arms  outward.  Thev  have  been  oiled  on 
Sunday,  to  make  sure  that  they  vvill  really  open 
and  that  this  class  won't  have  to  wait  another  \ear 
to  get  out,  but  that  one  magic  moment  when  they 
are  unlocked  and  swung  open  is  something  of  a 
letdown.  No  angels  sing,  not  a  trumpet  is  heard, 
and  there  are  no  multitudes  to  let  out  even  one 
lustv  cheer.  A  lone  securit\'  guard  drives  up  at  3:43 
a.m.,  gets  out,  and  unlocks  the  padleick.  What  di- 
vine right  sanctions  this  action?  "Nobody  told  me 
to  do  it  .  .  .1  did  it  last  year  and  I  just  figured  I'd 
do  it  again  this  year  as  long  as  I  was  driving  by." 

Bv  6  a.m.  the  Green  is  crawling  with  people  of 
the  plant  operations  and  university  relations  per- 
suasions. There  are  people  vacuuming  the  plat- 
form, putting  down  stakes  for  the  canvas  skirt 
surrounding  the  reserved  areas,  setting  up  even 
more  chairs,  filling  pitchers  with  ice  water  for  the 
speakers,  and  making  sure  that  all  the  departmen- 
tal ceremonies  are  in  place.  The  air  crackles  with  a 
particular  blend  of  nervousness  and  festivity  as 
instructions  are  shouteci  from  one  end  of  the 
Green  to  the  other.  Walter  Corley,  who  coordi- 
nates the  massive  plant  operations  effort,  says, 
"People  always  panic  that  something  will  be  for- 
gotten, but  it  never  happens.  This  is  our  213th 
Commencement  and  we  haven't  had  to  cancel  one 
yet." 

The  campus  is  aflutter  that  last  hour,  and  no 
place  so  much  as  Lower  Manning,  which  is  being 
used  as  a  robing  room  for  the  Corporation  mem- 
bers. In  the  forty-five  minutes  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  the  procession,  the  room  looks  like  a 
disturbed  nest  of  blackbirds  as  the  trustees  and 
Fellows  are  assisted  with  their  robes  and  hoods. 

The  plants  are  positioned  on  stage,  the  sound 
is  tested,  the  Mace  and  batons  are  taken  out  of  the 
safe  in  University  Hall,  and  a  line  of  whitewash  is 
painted  on  the  street  for  the  procession  to  follow. 

Bill  Slack  lifts  his  bullhorn  for  a  few  last  pithy 
instructions.  Traffic  is  stopped.  The  213th  Com- 
mencement is  on  the  road. 


7  a.m.  Time  jor  a  few  last  minute  touch-ups.  The  last  thing  to  do 
before  the  guests  an  ire  is  to  take  a  quick  sweep  over  the  carpet. 


Man/  Ann  Prestas,  one  of  the  unsung  heroines  of  the  Commencement  offic 
mijusts  James  Harmon's  ('57)  hood  minutes  before  the  procession  begins. 


A  friendhi  reminder  for  seniors  leho  may  be  too 
caught  up  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment:  pay  one 
last  respect  to  your  soon-to-be  alma  mater. 
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Chief  Marshal  Wilham  Mackenzie  31  (left), 
a  judge  for  the  Superior  Court  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  "thrilled  and  pleased" 
to  be  chosen  for  this  particular  honor. 


What's  the  safest  place  to  store  a  mace? 
A  safe  of  course,  fohn  Mclntyre  (far  left) 
removes  the  Uuivcrsiti/  Mace  from  the  safe 
m  a  moment  of  quiet  drama. 


Rosemary  Pierrel-Sorrentino,  the  first 
female  Mace  hearer,  gallantly  shoulders 
her  burden  as  she  leads  Messrs.  Watson, 
Swearer,  and  Salomon  through  the  Gates, 
doum  the  hill,  and  into  Brown 
Commencement  history. 
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WARREN  CHRISTOPHER 

The  End  of  a  National  Nightmare 


Former  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 
icas  on  the  avnpms  at  Commencement  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree.  While  here,  he  addressed  one  of  the 
Commencement  forums.  The  following  article  is  a 
slightly  edited  transcription  of  his  talk: 

When  I  came  back  from  Iran  —  that  is, 
metaphorically,  when  I  came  back  to 
Los  Angeles  from  my  government  serv- 
ice —  some  publishers,  in  the  way  publishers 
have,  came  around  and  said,  "We  think  you  ought 
to  tr\'  to  uTite  a  book"  —  unselfishly,  of  course,  on 
their  part.  I  said,  "No,  kiss  and  tell  is  not  for  me." 
But  they  persisted. 

So  I  sat  down  one  Sunday  afternoon  and 
started  on  what  I  thought  might  be  the  first  chap- 
ter and  dictated  it:  then  I  looked  at  it  the  next  day 
after  it  had  been  transcribed.  I  was  so  embar- 
rassed. There  were  so  many  vertical  pronouns  that 
I  was  sure  all  my  friends  would  throw  up,  so  I 
abandoned  the  whole  project.  So  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  you're  not  going  to  get  a  long  first-person 
description  of  the  negotiations. 

My  role  in  the  hostage  crisis  increased  quite 
measurably  last  September  9.  That  morning  we 
had  a  dramatic  message  from  the  West  German 
government  that  said  the  Iranians  wanted  to  send 
an  authorized  representative,  someone  who  had 
the  blessing  of  Khomeini,  to  meet  with  an  Ameri- 
can counterpart  to  discuss  the  conditions  for  the 
release  of  the  hostages.  This  was  the  first  time 
in  ten  months  that  there  had  been  such  an  au- 
thorized probe  and,  of  course,  it  was  an  important 
turning  point.  We  met  that  afternoon  with  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  tell  him  about  this  message  and  to 
get  his  instructions.  He  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"I'd  like  to  have  you  do  that  yourself."  That 
launched  my  next  five  months. 

The  meehngs  with  the  Iranian  representative 
took  place  in  Bonn,  Germany  on  September  15 
and  17.  Before  they  took  place  we  were  skeptical, 
born  of  a  number  of  unhappy  experiences,  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  contact,  so  we  sent  a  message 
back  through  the  Germans  asking  for  some  au- 
thenttcation  of  this  message.  On  September  10 
they  said  to  us,  "You  will  see  that  in  the  speech  to 
be  made  by  Khomeini  on  September  12.  There  will 
be  a  paragraph  outlining  his  four  conditions  for 
the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  that  will  be  the 
indication  of  the  authenticity  of  this  contact." 
And,  sure  enough,  it  was  there:  the  paragraph 
outlining  the  four  basic  conditions  for  the  release 


of  the  hostages  that  dominated  the  discussion  in 
subsequent  weeks  and  months. 

The  meeting  in  Germany  was  dramatic,  at 
least  for  me.  The  German  government  was  playing 
a  very  important  role.  The  German  foreign  minis- 
ter, Hans  Dietrich  Genscher,  was  himself  willing 
to  chair  the  meetings,  which  took  place  in  a  villa 
outside  Bonn.  I  had  a  very  elaborate  cover  for  the 
meerings:  I  was  supposed  to  be  there  attending 
regular  meetings  with  my  counterpart  in  the  Ger- 
man government,  and  at  the  last  minute  President 
Carter  gave  me  a  second  cover  by  asking  me  to 
meet  with  Chancellor  Schmidt,  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher,  and  President  Giscard  on  what  was  then 
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'The  Algerians 

were  discreet, 

impartial,  and 

determined' 


I 


the  developing  Poland  crisis.  The  Iranian  who  was 
there  was  a  relatively  young  man,  spoke  German, 
and  understood  quite  a  lot  of  English.  On  the  first 
evening  we  had  four  hours  of  discussion,  which 
had  been  authorized  by  the  President  and  an  in- 
teragency committee  to  present  the  United  States 
position.  Before  we  began  I  said  to  the  Iranian  rep- 
resentative, "Look,  there  are  a  lot  of  speeches  I'd 
like  to  make' to  you,  and  I'm  sure  you  have  got  a 
few  you  would  like  to  make  to  me,  but  let's  get 
down  to  business."  He  agreed,  and  we  had  in 
those  four  hours  a  very  non-political  conversahon. 
And  we  made  real  progress. 

Two  days  later,  at  breakfast,  we  continued  our 


discussion  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  for  the  first 
time  in  ten  months  we  had  what  1  thought  was  an 
authorized  and  productive  channel.  We  parted  on 
the  17th,  with  the  Iranian  saying  that  he  would  go 
back  and  get  further  instructions,  that  he  was  im- 
pressed with  what  we  were  able  to  do,  and  we 
would  meet  again  in  a  week  or  two.  As  you  prob- 
ably remember,  the  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran 
broke  out  on  September  22,  only  five  days  after  my 
meeting  with  the  Iranian,  and  that  war,  and  the 
preoccupation  with  it  by  the  Iranians,  dried  up  the 
channel.  I  was  never  again  to  see  the  Iranian 
whom  I  met  in  Germany  in  September,  but  never- 
theless those  discussions  provided  the  framework 
for  the  subsequent  negotiations  with  the  Iranians. 

The  Iraq-Iran  war,  although  it  derailed  what 
looked  like  to  me  a  very  good  chance,  did 
afford  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 
Iranians  the  internahonal  condemnation  of  the 
holding  of  the  hostages.  You  probably  remember 
that  in  October  Prime  Minister  Rajai  of  Iran  came 
to  the  United  Nations  seeking  the  support  of  the 
UN  against  Iraq  in  the  war.  Rajai  ranted  and  raved 
at  the  UN;  but  it  turned  out  he  played  to  a  very 
cold  house,  to  the  credit  of  the  United  Nations, 
that  made  it  clear  to  him  that  he  was  not  about  to 
get  very  much  international  sympathy  as  long  as 
the  hostages  remained  in  Iranian  hands.  During 
that  time  I  went  quietly  to  New  York  to  try  to  meet 
with  Rajai  to  see  if  I  could  continue  the  dialogue 
I'd  begun  in  Bonn.  He  was  playing  by  the  Kho- 
meini rules  and  declined  to  meet  with  me,  but  I 
was  able  to  send  a  message  to  him  through  both 
the  Algerian  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
and  through  Secretary  General  Waldheim. 

The  Algerian  contact  turned  out  to  be  quite  a 
prophetic  one,  for  on  November  2,  when  the  Ira- 
nian parliament  finally  got  around  to  addressing 
the  hostage  issue,  they  asked  that  the  resolution  of 
the  parliament  be  conveyed  through  the  Alge- 
rians and,  more  importantly,  they  asked  that  the 
Algerians  play  a  role  in  trying  to  bring  the  crisis  to 
an  end.  When  the  Algerians  asked  what  role,  the 
Iranians  responded,  "The  role  of  intermediary."  I 
must  say  the  Algerians  were  absolutely  true  to  that 
role  from  that  date  unHl  January  20,  when  the  hos- 
tages were  released.  They  were  discreet,  they  were 
impartial,  they  were  determined.  But,  more  im- 
portantly, they  played  a  role  that  was  broader  than 
the  role  of  a  postman.  They  undertook  to  see  what 
they  could  do  to  explain  our  position  to  the  Ira- 
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nians,  and  vice  versa. 

And  so  it  was  after  November  2  and  after  the 
election,  when  we  were  ready  to  give  our  response 
to  the  conditions  of  the  parliament,  that  I  asked  if  1 
could  go  to  Algeria  to  explain  to  the  intermediaries 
the  United  States  position.  We  couldn't  talk  to  the 
Iranians,  so  the  next  best  thing  to  do  was  to  talk  to 
those  who  would  be  talking  to  the  Iranians.  I  left 
for  mv  first  trip  to  Algiers  on  November  9. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  Algiers.  It  was  my 
first  trip  there,  and  1  saw  most  of  it  from  the  back 
of  a  speeding  Citroen  or  from  the  back  of  an  old 
Marathon  that  was  our  embassy  car.  It's  a  city  that 
sits,  or  really  hangs,  on  the  edge  of  the  Mediterra- 
'I  saw  most      nean,  a  beautiful  city,  at  least  from  a  distance,  of 
of  Algiers      white  buildings  and  red  tile  roofs.  The  Algerians 
from  the  back      call  it  Algiers  the  White,  and  from  a  distance  it 
of  a  speeding      gives  c]uite  an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  and 

Citroen'      order.  Up  close,  it's  a  little  different.  Three  million 
people  are  crowded  into  a  relatively  Hny  geograph- 
ical area.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  population  is 
under  twenty-one,  one-half  of  it  is  under  eight- 
een, schools  there  run  four  sessions,  and  the 
streets  are  absolutely  teeming  with  children.  The 
famous  Casbah,  the  area  that  is  in  films  and  books, 
runs  directly  up  from  the  port  and  is  highly  con- 
gested, filled  with  children  and  shops.  Algiers  is  a 
reflection  of  the  Algerian  background,  having 
been  conquered  even  in  recent  times,  first  by  the 
Turks  and  by  the  Spanish,  and  more  recently  by 
the  French.  It  has  the  influence  of  those  cultures 
overlaying  the  Moslem  culture  and  is  about  as  in- 
teresting a  place  to  be  in  as  there  is  in  the  world. 

You  probably  have  asked  yourself,  as  I  have 
asked  myself,  why  it  was  that  the  Algeri- 
ans were  so  willing  to  aid  us  in  this  des- 
perately difficult  period  for  the  United  States.  At  a 
simplistic  level  perhaps  it  was  their  humanitarian 
instinct,  because  they  are  a  generous  and  warm 
people,  but  I  think  there  is  a  deeper  answer. 
Algeria,  having  come  through  its  revolution  with 
its  revolution  intact,  found  this  an  opportunity  to 
begin  to  change  its  image  on  the  world  scene. 
Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  present  Algerian  gov- 
ernment participated  in  the  revolution.  A  great 
many  of  them  served  time  in  prison  for  their  be- 
liefs. Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Algeria  to  help 
the  world  resolve  one  of  its  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

In  any  event,  the  Algerians  were  very  faithful 
and  very  effective  throughout  this  entire  matter. 
Indeed,  when  I  arrived  in  Algeria  on  November 
10,  I  was  struck  by  the  depth  of  their  commitment 
to  this  problem.  For  Mr.  Mohammed  Benyahia, 
whom  1  will  say  more  about  in  a  moment,  put  ev- 
erything aside  to  meet  with  me  for  a  dozen  hours, 
and  he  put  together  a  team  of  their  best  and  most 
experienced  diplomats:  Ambassador  Malek,  the 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  perhaps  their 
most  senior  ambassador;  Ambassador  Gheraeib, 
their  ambassador  to  Tehran,  who  spent  ten  years 
in  jail  during  the  Algerian  revolution  and  had  cre- 


dentials that  were  unmatchable  in  those  terms; 
and  Governor  Mostafai  of  the  Bank  of  Algeria, 
their  leading  financier.  Those  three  men,  together 
with  Foreign  Minister  Benyahia,  devoted  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  this  matter  for  five 
months.  Those  of  you  who  know  how  thin  the  tal- 
ent is  in  many  developing  countries,  how  it  has  to 
stretch  around,  know  what  a  contribution  that  was 
to  the  United  States. 

We  had  good  talks  in  Algiers  in  early  Novem- 
ber; they  understood  our  position  as  well  as  I 
could  make  them  understand  it.  They  then  began 
shuttling  back  and  forth  to  Tehran,  and  through 
November  and  early  December  it  seemed  to  me 
that  we  were  making  relatively  steady  progress, 
although  we  were  a  long  way  from  home. 

Then  on  December  17,  just  before  Christmas, 
came  a  bombshell,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  a  dud. 
The  Iranians  published  their  response  to  our  latest 
message,  and  in  it  —  although  there  were  some 
positive  things  from  a  technical  aspect  —  they 
asked  for  a  payment  and  guarantees  in  the  amount 
of  $24  billion.  I'm  not  sure  all  of  you  remember 
what  a  low  point  that  was,  but  it  was  certainly  a 
low  point  for  us  in  government  who  were  working 
on  the  problem.  That  sum  far  outran  what  we 
could  put  together,  and  it  constituted  a  form  of 
ransom  that  was  totally  unacceptable.  In  those 
days  just  before  Christmas  we  had  a  difficult  deci- 
sion to  make.  We  were  a  lame-duck  administra- 
tion; our  power  was  waning.  What  should  we  do? 
Should  we  step  away  from  the  matter  and  leave  it 
to  the  incoming  administrarton?  We  met  with  Pres- 
ident Carter,  and  he  was  quick  and  sure  in  saying 
that  we  had  to  make  one  more  effort.  And  so  we 
asked  the  Algerians  to  come  back  and  we  would 
put  together  a  new  United  States  position. 

1  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  a  lot  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  negotiations,  but  there  was  an 
important  change  that  took  place  at  this  point  that 
I  think  was  crucial  to  the  ultimate  result.  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  been  stating  our  position,  the  Iranians 
had  been  stating  their  position,  by  going  back  and 
forth  rather  like  ships  passing  in  the  night  or,  if 
you're  a  tennis  player,  like  trying  to  play  singles 
with  somebody  who's  not  on  the  same  court  but 
on  the  next  one.  It  just  wasn't  working,  and  so  as 
we  reformulated  in  this  Christmas  period,  we  de- 
veloped an  idea:  Since  we  couldn't  talk  directly  to 
the  Iranians,  and  since  we  didn't  think  they  could 
agree  directly  with  us,  we  would  make  mutually 
dependent  promises  to  the  Algerians.  That  was 
the  foundation  of  the  so-called  Declarations  of 
Algiers.  The  Algerians  would  restate  the  promises 
that  each  of  the  two  countries  had  made  to  the 
Algerians.  This  I  think  provided  a  fundamental 
breakthrough,  an  indication  that  in  diplomacy,  as 
in  a  number  of  other  human  events,  forms  and 
modalities  are  often  as  important  as  substance.  We 
worked  out  a  new  position  during  this  Christmas 
period  —  we  pretended  that  we  hadn't  seen  the 
$24-billion  demand  —  and  we  sent  this  new  posi- 
tion back  with  the  Algerians. 
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Let  me  digress  here  for  a  moment,  a  personal 
moment  that  might  be  meaningful  to  some 
f    of  you.  The  President  had  asked  for  an  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  Algerian  intermediaries. 
There  was  no  real  prospect  that  their  mission 
would  be  successful;  nevertheless,  he  wanted  to 
thank  them,  so  he  invited  them  to  come  up  to 
Camp  David  on  the  Sunday  after  Christmas.  As 
you  remember,  the  President  fell  while  skiing  and 
broke  his  collarbone  the  Saturday  after  Christmas. 
We  of  course  offered  to  cancel  the  meeting,  but  the 
President  insisted  that  we  come  up  on  Sunday 
nevertheless.  It  was  a  moving  moment  for  me  to 
see  the  President,  still  in  pain  from  his  accident 
and  still,  I  would  have  to  say,  somewhat  numb 
from  the  events  of  early  November,  meeting  for 
two  hours  with  the  Algerians  going  over  the 
negotiating  points.  It  was  President  Carter  at  his 
very  best  —  knowledgeable,  quiet,  firm,  under- 
standing —  and  I  think  it  sent  the  Algerians  away 
with  a  renewed  determination  to  see  if  something 
couldn't  be  worked  out. 

It  was  one  of  those  foggy  days  when  you 
couldn't  go  to  Camp  David  by  helicopter,  so  we 
had  to  go  up  and  back  by  car.  I  drove  up  with  one 
of  the  Algerian  intermediaries  and  came  back  with 
the  other,  and  I  was  struck  that  each  of  them  said 
to  me  during  the  ride,  "Don't  give  up;  you  may  be 
closer  than  you  think."  And  that  spurred  on  all  of 
us. 

(I  should  note,  parenthetically,  that  in  early 
September,  at  the  time  of  the  German  contact,  I 
had  obtained  the  President's  permission  to  put  to- 
gether an  interagency  team.  So  often  in  our  gov- 
ernment the  negotiations  are  harder  within  the 
government  than  they  are  outside.  But  I  was 
greatly  served  in  this  effort  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  team  in  place  and  by  the  quality  of  the  team. 
Each  of  them  is  an  exceptional  person,  and  any 
one  of  them  could  have  carried  out  the  negotia- 
tions that  fell  to  my  lot  eventually  to  carry  out.) 

The  Algerians  took  back  our  new  proposal 
and  met  with  the  Iranians  immediately  after  the 
new  year,  and  word  of  an  encouraging  nature 
came  back.  The  concept  of  mutually  dependent 
promises  seemed  to  be  acceptable,  and  the  Iranian 
price  had  cascaded  down  from  $24  billion  to  $9.6 
billion.  $9.6  billion  was  still  somewhat  beyond  our 
reach,  for  technical  reasons  I  won't  bore  you  with, 
but  it  was  within  range.  We  sent  back  a  message 
indicating  why  a  sum  in  the  amount  of  around  $7 
billion  was  as  much  of  Iran's  frozen  assets  as  we 
could  free  up.  But  it  was  clear  that  the  written 
word  was  not  going  to  be  adequate  to  explain  this, 
so  on  January  7,  I  met  with  the  President  and  his 
advisors.  The  President  asked  me  to  go  back  to 
Algeria  for  one  last  effort  to  explain  why  it  was  we 
had  made  our  maximum  offer.  I  left  for  Algeria  on 
a  very  cold  and  windy  night  of  January  7  thinking  I 
was  going  for  an  overnight  trip;  I  stayed  for  the 
next  thirteen  days. 


Those  thirteen  days  are  something  of  a  blur 
in  my  mind,  and  I'm  not  going  to  take  you 
through  the  twists  and  turns  of  those  last 
negotiations.  Let  me  instead  give  you  a  few  snap- 
shots of  that  last  period.  One  of  the  impressions 
I'll  always  carry  with  me  is  of  Mr.  Benyahia,  the 
brilliant  young  foreign  minister  of  Algeria,  who 
was  part  of  their  revolutionary  group,  was  a  minis- 
ter of  government  in  his  twenties,  and  now  in  his 
early  forties  has  served  in  the  highest  positions  of 
that  government.  He's  so  thin  he  makes  me  look 
robust.  He's  highly  nervous.  I  will  never  forget 
sitting  in  his  office  where  I  think  we  had  thirty 
meetings  in  the  course  of  ten  days. 

He  was  patient  and  restiess  at  the  same  time, 
understanding  and  querulous,  always  searching 
for  a  solution  to  the  problems  that  kept  arising, 
one  after  another,  during  that  period.  He  was 
constantly  true  to  his  role  as  an  intermediary. 
When  I  would  put  forth  a  position  he  would  talk 
about  it,  he  would  press  and  he  would  adjust  it, 
and  when  he  finally  indicated  that  it  was  all  right 
he  would  never  agree,  he  would  simply  say,  "I 
will  pass  it  on  to  the  Iranians." 

That's  the  best  I  ever  heard  from  him  because 
of  his  role  as  intermediary.  But  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing;  his  batting  average  was  about  1,000. 
Those  things  he  passed  on  were  acceptable.  I  re- 
member the  15th,  when  we  had  a  particularly  long 
day:  for  technical  reasons  we'd  had  to  reformulate 
the  financial  side  of  the  tiansaction.  In  about 
twenty-four  hours  he  turned  to  me  very  laconi- 
cally as  we  were  parting  about  2  a.m.  and  said, 
"Tomorrow  we'll  talk  about  tiansportation," 
which  was  the  first  indication  I  received  that  they 
had  been  making  plans  to  bring  the  hostages 
home.  (Let  me  say  that  the  Algerians  took  enor- 
mous precautions  to  make  sure  that  the  hostages, 
once  they  came  into  their  hands,  were  not  in  any 
danger  or  harm  thereafter.) 

Another  snapshot  that  I'll  carry  for  a  long  time 
is  that  of  my  very  sophisticated  and  pleasant  in- 
terpreter. Alec  Toumayan.  We  had  severe  lan- 
guage problems  in  this  negotiation.  The  Algerians 
needed  everything  in  French,  the  Iranians  wanted 
it  in  Farsi,  and  they  wanted  it  in  English  as  well. 
There  was  a  lot  of  ricocheting  back  and  forth,  some 
of  it  not  well  intentioned,  in  connection  with  the 
tianslation  problems.  A  good  tianslator,  a  good  in- 
terpreter, is  a  lot  more  than  that.  He's  a  student  of 
the  culture  of  the  countiies  involved,  and  Alec 
Toumayan  was  at  least  that.  Whenever  I  had  a 
difficult  problem  to  present,  I  would  go  to  him 
with  the  English  and  ask  him  what  ambiguities 
might  be  presented  in  the  tianslation  and  how  I 
could  present  it  in  a  more  precise  way,  and  he 
never  failed  to  come  through.  After  I  was  in 
Algiers  for  a  while  and  began  seeing  some  Euro- 
pean papers,  I  kept  seeing  picture  captions  that 
would  say,  "Warren  Christopher  and  unidentified 
friend."  Alec  Toumayan  was  my  unidentified 
friend  and  this  somewhat  annoyed  me,  so  one  day 
when  I  was  feeling  a  littie  feisty,  I  went  out  before 


'Don't  give  up,' 
the  Algerian  said, 
'you  may  be  closer 
than  you  think' 
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'Mr.  Foreign 
Minister,  you 
have  answered 
our  prayers' 


the  press  and  said,  "Would  you  please  today  re- 
port this  picture  as  Alec  Toumayan  and  uniden- 
tified friend."  I  understand  from  Alec's  wife  that 
some  of  the  press  did  that  and  certainly  Alec  was 
pleased. 

Another  of  the  snapshots  I'll  never  forget  is 
from  the  morning  of  January  19.  On  the  previous 
evening  we  thought  we  had  concluded  the  trans- 
action. We  thought  it  was  all  agreed;  final  papers 
were  sent  to  Iran  for  approval.  We  waited  through 
the  night  for  the  approval  from  Iran.  It  didn't  come 
and  it  didn't  come.  Problems  arose.  We  thought 
we  resolved  them.  But  6:30  a.m.  came  and  there 
had  still  been  no  approval  from  the  Iranians,  so  I 
went  back  to  the  embassy  residence  to  take  a 
shower  and  get  ready  for  the  next  day. 

But  minutes  after  I  arrived  I  received  a  call 
from  Foreign  Minister  Benyahia,  who  said,  "The 
Iranians  agreed  to  come  back  and  we'll  sign."  So  1 
pulled  up  my  he  and  went  back  and  we  held  the 
signing  ceremony  there  for  the  hundreds  of  news- 
papermen who  had  come  to  Algiers  for  this  par- 
Hcular  occasion.  1  remember  that,  as  we  sat  there 
signing,  1  looked  back  over  my  shoulder  to  see  one 
of  the  members  of  one  of  the  two  teams  —  I  don't 
think  I'll  identify  which  one  or  who  —  teetering, 
falling  asleep  on  his  feet,  and  being  caught  by  one 
of  his  colleagues.  I  think  it  was  fortunate  for  me 
that  I  was  sitting  down. 

As  you  remember  from  those  last  days  we  had 
some  hitches  that  arose,  we  had  hitches  and  fixes, 
and  finally  we  had  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
final  result.  But  that  final  result  could  only  be 
achieved  if  $7,955  billion  were  deposited  with  the 
Bank  of  England.  So  one  of  the  photographs  I'll 
never  forget  is  that  of  two  very  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  deputy  gov- 
ernor and  the  cashier,  sitfing  in  a  small  office  in  the 
Algerian  foreign  ministry  with  an  open  line  to 
London  totaling  up  the  sums  on  yellow  paper.  $4 
billion,  $4  billion  5.  I'm  not  used  to  numbers  like 
that.  $5  billion,  $6  billion,  $7  billion,  $7  billion  5, 
and  then  finally  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England 
said,  "We're  over  the  top."  I  thought,  now,  we  can 
let  the  Iranians  know.  But,  with  their  sense  of  his- 
tory, the  Algerians  wanted  to  have  the  list  typed 
and  cerfified,  so  we  spent  about  an  hour  getting 
the  list  of  all  of  the  securiHes  and  all  the  sums 
typed  up  and  cerfified.  I  was  running  up  and 
down  the  hall  of  the  Algerian  foreign  ministry 
pleading  with  secretaries  who  spoke  a  different 
language  from  mine  to  please  hurry  up  the  typing. 


the  guards  of  the  hostages  would  give  them  up  at 
the  last  moment.  So  it  was  an  unusually  tense 
fime.  I  was  under  severe  restricfions  and  careful 
instrucfions  from  the  Algerians.  Wanfing  to  main- 
tain their  role  of  imparfiality,  they  impressed  upon 
me  that  there  should  be  no  emofional  outbursts, 
no  polifical  speeches.  And  yet,  when  they  turned 
the  fifty- two  hostages  over  to  me  formally,  I  could 
not  help  spontaneously  saying,  "Mr.  Foreign  Min- 
ister, you've  answered  our  prayers."  And  I  think 
when  I  said  that  I  spoke  for  all  Americans. 

Some  have  suggested,  as  you  know,  that  the 
United  States  should  have  followed  a  different 
course,  that  we  should  have  somehow  forced  the 
Iranians  to  give  up  the  hostages,  that  —  in  the 
most  common  formulafion  —  we  should  have 
given  them  an  ultimatum  that  if  they  didn't  give 
up  the  hostages  we  would  bomb  or  invade  them. 
When  you  consider  the  consequences  of  that  it 
was  probably  not  a  very  good  idea.  It  would  have 
meant  the  death  of  the  hostages  in  all  probability, 
it  would  have  turned  the  sympathy  from  the 
United  States  to  Khomeini  and  to  the  Iranians,  it 
would  have  almost  certainly  cut  off  Middle  East  oil 
shipments  and  probably  involved  us  in  a  dvil  war 
in  Iran.  I  think  that  the  United  States  was  well 
served  by  following  a  different  course,  for  it  is  my 
conviction  based  upon  some  reflection  that  there 
was  no  formula  that  would  have  forced  the  Ira- 
nians to  give  up  the  hostages. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  many  have  thanked 
me  in  connection  with  this  matter  —  and  in  a  sense 
Brown  University  is  thanking  me  this  weekend  — 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  it  is  I  who  am  thank- 
ful. I'm  thankful  to  the  families  of  the  hostages  and 
the  American  people  for  the  unstinting  support 
that  they  gave  to  the  State  Department  and  to  me 
through  all  of  this  period.  I'm  thankful  to  God  for 
having  preserved  the  lives  of  the  hostages  and 
returned  them  to  freedom.  I'm  thankful,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  popular  to  say  so,  to  those  in 
Iran  who,  probably  at  some  danger  to  themselves, 
worked  for  the  release  of  the  hostages.  And  I  think 
most  of  all  I'm  thankful  to  have  served  a  country 
so  quietly  strong  that  we  could  preserve  our  na- 
tional honor,  not  through  an  act  of  retaliation  or 
vengeance,  but  by  preserving  the  lives  of  the  hos- 
tages. 


The  last  photograph  that  I'll  menfion  is 
one  that  I  think  some  of  you  may  have 
seen  on  television  that  night  at  the  Algiers 
airport.  I'd  always  been  worried  about  the  last 
day.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  dangerous  day 
of  all.  I  had  a  severe  quesfion  as  to  whether  Kho- 
meini might  change  his  mind  at  the  last  minute  or 
be  pressured  to  change  his  mind.  I  questioned 
whether  the  mobs  in  Tehran  might  prevent  the 
hostages  from  leaving,  and  I  questioned  whether 
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THOMAS  J.  WATSON,  JR.  '37 

The  Illusion  of  Victory  in  a  Nuclear  War 


Since  his  return  to  the  United  States  hi 
januari/  after  fifteen  months  as  America}) 
ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Broion's 
vice  chancellor  has  been  speaking  out 
on  the  need  to  resume  arms  control  talks 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  At  Haivard's  connnence- 
ment  on  June  4,  he  gave  the  keynote  ad- 
dress, the  text  ofzvhich  folloivs: 


What  future  lies  ahead?  There 
are  many  things  to  be  opti- 
mistic about.  The  view  from 
the  Kremlin  is  bleak,  with  nearly 
everyone  on  the  Soviet  borders  hostile. 
The  view  from  Washington  sees  mostly 
friends,  admirers,  or  neutrals.  The 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Afghanistan  should  encourage 
all  of  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  anthro- 
pologist writing  the  history  of  the  past 
forty  years  since  the  first  atomic  explo- 
sion might  well  conclude  that  we 
human  beings  have  been  preparing  for 
our  own  demise. 

Like  many  extinct  species  we  have 
had  a  massive  change  in  our  environ- 
ment. We  have  finally  invented  the  ul- 
timate weapon  and  in  a  mad  technologi- 
cal race  have  connected  thousands  of 
them  to  two  buttons  —  one  in  Washing- 
ton and  one  in  Moscow.  And  with  two 
very  slight  pressures  we  can  literally  da 
away  with  the  world's  two  most  power- 
ful nations  —  and  leave  much  of  the  rest 
of  our  planet  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion. 

Is  that  our  future?  The  answer 
hinges  on  many  things.  But  it  hinges 
above  all  on  us:  on  the  United  States' 
policy  on  nuclear  weapons  —  on  what 
we  and  our  leaders  do  about  that  policy 
in  the  days  and  months  immediately 
ahead.  And  that  is  what  I  want  to  talk 
about  today. 

Let  me  start  out  by  speaking  to  to- 
day's graduates  and  those  of  you  who 
are  young. 

Throughout  the  past  half  century, 
young  people  have  played  many  heroic 
roles.  You  went  to  World  War  II  and 
brought  down  fascism.  You  fought 


and  died  in  the  mountains  of  Korea. 
Spurred  by  the  challenge  of  the  Russian 
Sputnik,  you  made  brilliant  contribu- 
tions to  American  science  and  engineer- 
ing, keeping  America  in  the  forefront  of 
technology. 

You  fought  heroically  in  Vietnam. 
And  you  worked  courageously  within 
the  system,  joined  it  in  large  numbers, 
became  a  potent  political  force,  influ- 
enced public  opinion,  and  helped  bring 
that  tragic  war  to  an  end. 

We  need  —  and  shall  always  need 
—  this  kind  of  courage  and  conviction. 
And  especially  we  need  today  the  cour- 
age and  conviction  of  youth  to  face  up 
realistically  to  a  change  of  course  as  a 
nation  —  our  course  on  strategic  arms 
control  and  our  whole  handling  of  the 
nuclear  equation. 

The  hour  is  late.  The  imperative  of 
realism  and  reason  is  urgent.  And  we 
confront  many  illusions. 

First  is  the  illusion  of  victory  —  the 
illusion  that  one  side  or  the  other  can 
start  a  nuclear  war  and  win  it.' 

Sober  common-sense  analysis  will 
tell  anyone  that  this  is  impossible.  Con- 
sider this  illusion  in  its  most  pcipular 
package:  The  Soviets  launch  a  surgical 
first  strike  and  destroy  most  of  our 
Minutemen  and  Titan  missiles  in  their 
underground  silos.  Thus  they  leave  us 
few  weapons  capable  of  retaliation  in 
kind  —  of  wiping  out  their  remaining 
underground  missiles.  And  thus  they 
force  us  to  a  choice:  attack  Soviet  cities 
with  our  submarine  missiles  and 
bombers,  thereby  provoking  a  coun- 
terattack on  American  cities  from  Bos- 
ton to  Seattle;  or  surrender. 

What's  wrong  with  this  pic- 
ture? Lots  of  things.  It 
assumes  —  against  all  com- 
mon sense  —  that  the  Soviet  leaders, 
notoriously  cautious  about  security, 
would  bet  their  total  nation  on  at  least 
four  foolhardy  all-or-nothing  gambles: 
□  The  gamble,  against  all  techno- 
logical likelihood,  that  their  first  strike 
would  be  essentially  perfect  —  that  it 
would  leave  few  if  any  Minutemen  or 


Titans  to  retaliate  in  kind; 

D  The  gamble  that  we  would  not 
use  some  of  our  remaining  underwater 
and  airborne  weapons,  nearly  three 
fourths  of  our  total  warheads,  to  attack 
the  thousands  of  vulnerable  military 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  other  than 
missile  silos; 

D  The  gamble  that  when  our  Pres- 
ident learned  that  Soviet  missiles  were 
flying  our  way  he  would  freeze  and  do 
nothing  —  that  he  would  not  send  those 
targeted  Minutemen  and  Titans  flying 
towards  Russia's  remaining  silos  before 
the  enemy  missiles  landed; 

D  And  the  ultimate  gamble:  That 
in  desperate  retaliation  we  would  not 
rain  down  total  destruction  on  Soviet 
cities,  even  though  that  might  mean  our 
own  destruction  as  well. 

Make  no  mistake:  That  scenario 
defies  all  sober  analysis.  It  would  be  the 
most  risky  and  ultimately  costly  gamble 
in  history.  By  overwhelming  odds,  the 
result  of  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  not  be  victory.  It  would  be  all-out 
war  and  total  destruction.  And  in  the 
words  of  President  Kennedy,  "The  liv- 
ing would  envy  the  dead." 

The  illusion  of  Soviet  preemptive 
victory  has  a  corollary:  the  illusion  of 
achievable  American  superiority  —  the 
illusion  that  like  the  Red  Queen  in 
Through  tiw  Looking  Glass  we  can  outrace 
the  danger  by  going  "faster,  faster"; 
outproducing  the  Soviets  in  nuclear 
arms;  playing  a  mulH-billion-dollar  shell 
game  in  the  desert;  hoping  that  some- 


'We  must  live 
together 
or  die 
together' 
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The  illusion  of 
softheadedness 
holds  that 
anyone  who 
favors  an  end 
to  the  arms 
race  is  soft  on 
Communism. 
That  is 

thermonuclear 
McCarthyism' 


how  with  exotic  vs'eapons  we  can  erect  a 
protective  umbrella  over  our  country. 

So-called  nuclear  superiority  as- 
sures no  safety  —  not  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  for  us;  because  what  counts 
is  not  superiority  but  sufficiency:  the 
guaranteed  power  to  destroy  the  other 
side  under  all  circumstances.  And  we 
both  have  it. 

A  quarter-century  ago  Donald 
Quarles,  then  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  a  wise  scientist  in  a  Republican 
administration,  put  it  succinctly:  "Be- 
yond a  certain  point,  the  prospect  is  not 
the  result  of  relative  strengths  of  the  two 
opposing  forces.  It  is  the  absolute  power 
in  the  hands  of  each  ..." 

Think  of  it  this  way:  Would  you,  if 
you  sat  in  the  Kremlin,  attack  the 
United  States,  even  knowing  that  you 
could  knock  out  95  percent  of  our 
weapons,  but  realizing  that  the  remain- 
ing 5  percent  could  destroy  literally  the 
whole  Soviet  Union? 

Would  you,  sitting  in  Washington, 
attack  even  a  smaller  country  that  had 
only  a  thousand  warheads,  knowing 
that  if  you  missed  only  10  percent  they 
could  wipe  out  a  hundred  American 
dties? 

You  know  the  answer:  There  is  no 
safety  in  numbers.  The  war  planning 
process  of  the  past  has  become  totally 
obsolete.  Attack  is  now  suicide.  Yet  the 
pursuit  of  the  mirage  of  superiority 
fjersists.  And  over  the  years  the  two 
superpowers  have  piled  weapon  on  use- 


less weapon. 

In  1945,  when  we  exploded  our  first 
atomic  bomb  at  Hiroshima,  we  had  a 
tour-year  lead  over  the  Russians.  In 
1952,  when  we  exploded  our  first 
H-bomb,  we  had  a  ten-month  lead.  The 
Soviet  Union  closed  the  gap  despite 
having  a  country  severely  torn  by  the 
ravages  of  a  war  of  a  ferocity  never 
visited  on  our  country.  And  it  has  kept 
up  in  the  race,  despite  the  burden  of  a 
hopelessly  inefficient  economy,  by 
ruthlessly  channeling  its  resources  and 
by  calling  upon  the  Soviet  people  for  an 
endless  acceptance  of  sacrifice. 

Between  us,  our  two  countries  now 
have  explosive  power  equal  to  a  million 
Hiroshima  A-bombs.  We  have  between 
us  some  15,000  "city-killing"  weapons 
—  one  bomb,  one  city.  Bigger  stockpiles 
do  not  mean  more  security.  Enough  is 
enough.  And  we  are  far  beyond  that 
point  now. 

There  is  a  third  illusion,  rooted  in 
the  belief  that  nuclear  victory 
is  possible  and  strategic  superior- 
ity attainable.  It  is  the  illusion  of  nuclear 
omnipotence:  that  if  we  just  have  more 
weapons  we  can  use  nuclear  threats  to 
deter  Soviet  misbehavior  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

1  can  think  of  no  quicker  prescrip- 
tion for  disaster.  Our  nuclear  weapons 
are  useless  except  for  their  mission  of 
preventing  direct  attack  on  us. 

Fourth  is  the  illusion  of  futility:  the 
illusion  that  we  cannot  sign  treaties  with 
the  Russians  because  they  systemat- 
ically violate  them. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this:  there  are 
major  differences  between  our  two 
countries.  Soviet  values  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  ours.  Contention  be- 
tween us  on  a  global  scale  is  a  fact  of  life. 
Suspicion  is  the  keynote  of  our  rela- 
tions. 

But  having  said  that,  let  me  add 
this:  on  the  evidence,  the  Soviets  do 
keep  agreements,  provided  each  side 
has  an  interest  in  the  other's  keeping 
the  agreement,  and  provided  each  side 
can  verify  compliance  for  itself. 

Look  for  example  at  the  1972  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  and  the  Interim 
Agreement  —  the  two  parts  of  SALT  1. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  violated  neither. 
For  these  treaties  do  not  depend  on 
trust  or  good  will.  They  depend  on  cold 
self-interest  and  unilateral  verifiability. 

Fifth  is  the  illusion  of  benign  ne- 
glect, the  idea  that  if  we  just  muddle 
along,  in  the  phrase  of  Dickens'  Mr. 
Micawber,  "something  will  turn  up"; 


that  the  current  aging  Soviet  leadership, 
for  example,  will  soon  be  replaced  by 
enlightened  and  reasonable  men;  that 
the  Soviet  system  will  crumble  from 
within;  or  that  we  can  indefinitely  stall 
on  serious  negotiations,  let  the  Soviets 
cool  their  heels  waiting,  and  use  the  in- 
tervening time  for  our  own  advantage 

—  to  arm  up. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  We 
can  take  no  comfort  from  all  these  kinds 
of  wishful  thinking. 

To  be  sure,  the  average  Soviet 
Politburo  member  today  is  sixty-nine 
years  old.  But  1  have  met  many  of  the 
possible  successors,  and  1  can  tell  you,  I 
foresee  no  real  change.  I  do  not  see  the 
Soviet  Union  becoming  more  pro- 
American.  1  do  not  see  a  revoluHon 
around  the  corner.  1  do  not  foresee  the 
demise  of  the  rigid  system  or  the  rigid 
thinking  that  runs  it.  And  1  see  no 
chance  that  the  Soviet  leaders  wUl  be 
hoodwinked  by  protracted  negotiations 
while  we  try  to  jump  ahead  in  strategic 
arms. 

Finally,  we  confront  the  illusion 
of  softheadedness:  that  anyone 
who  favors  an  end  to  the  arms 
race  must  be  soft  on  U.S.  defense  or 
even  soft  on  Communism.  And  we 
confront  its  corollary:  the  simplistic 
formula  "arm  up  and  stand  firm," 
though  war  would  mean  losses  of  50  to 
75  percent  on  each  side. 

The  illusion  of  softheadedness  is 
thermonuclear  McCarthyism.  Because 
the  search  for  a  way  out  of  this  morass 

—  the  search  for  an  avenue  of  negotia- 
tion and  survival  instead  of  confronta- 
tion and  weaponry  —  has  a  long  and 
honorable  heritage.  That  heritage  in- 
cludes Republicans  and  Democrats, 
military  and  non-military  leaders, 
among  them  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  tough-minded  of  our  time. 

It  began  in  1946  under  President 
Harry  Truman  with  the  proposal  of  a 
hardheaded  financier,  Bernard  Baruch, 
for  international  UN  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

It  continued  with  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  who  in  his  first  major 
foreign  policy  address  denounced  the 
tragic  waste  of  armaments,  and  in  his 
farewell  message  warned  against  the 
power  of  a  military-industrial  complex. 

It  includes  another  great  five-star 
general,  Omar  Bradley,  who  nearly  a 
quarter-century  ago  called  for  the 
country  to  turn  away  from  "the  search 
for  peace  through  the  accumulation  of 
peril." 
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That  heritage  embraces  the  last  leg- 
acy of  President  Kennedy,  the  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty  of  1963;  the  SALT  I  ac- 
cords under  President  Nixon;  and  the 
SALT  II  treaty  initiated  by  President 
Nixon,  continued  by  President  Ford, 
and  completed  by  President  Carter. 

SALT  II  was  guided  to  completion 
in  large  part  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance,  for  whom  I  was  proud  to 
serve  in  Moscow.  Though  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  not  ratified  the  treaty,  it  was 
endorsed  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown,  one  of  the  world's 
brightest  authorities  on  modern  arma- 
ments; by  General  David  Jones,  head  of 
the  joint  chiefs  of  staff;  and  by  countless 
others. 

Thermonuclear  McCarthyism  is  a 
slander  against  the  wisdom  of  many 
great  Americans. 

Against  all  these  illusions,  what  is 
the  reality?  The  reality  is  that  ther- 
monuclear war  in  any  form  is  suicide. 
Our  imperative  is  to  change  our  course 
—  to  take  the  only  road  that  offers  a  vi- 
able hope  for  the  future:  not  a  road  to 
unilateral  action  of  any  kind,  but  a  road 
toward  the  joint  continuation  of  the 
SALT  process;  a  road  to  a  long  series  of 
mutually  verifiable  treaties. 

I  know  from  experience  how  mad- 
dening protracted  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  can  be.  I  know  what  these 
negotiations  will  demand  of  us:  in  the 
words  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  "A  cup  of 
science,  a  barrel  of  wisdom,  and  an 
ocean  of  patience."  But  we  have  no 
choice.  Because  the  longer  we  drift  on 
without  firmly  capping  the  arms  race, 
the  graver  the  dangers  we  create: 

D  The  danger  that  a  suspected 
violation,  some  unforeseen  new  tech- 
nology, or  a  sudden  quantitative  surge 
will  trigger  a  desperate  response; 

D  The  danger  that  we  may  further 
split  ourselves  from  Western  allies  who 
fear  we  lack  seriousness  about  negotia- 
tion, whether  on  SALT  or  on  European 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces; 

D  The  danger  that  each  new 
warhead  we  or  the  Russians  buUd  in- 
evitably increases  the  possibility  of  a 
thermonulcear  accident; 

D  The  danger  that  a  growing  de- 
pendence on  nuclear  weapons  to  de- 
fend our  interests  major  and  minor  all 
over  the  globe  will  someday  trap  us  in  a 
choice  between  Armageddon  and  sur- 
render; 

D  The  danger  that  if  we  don't  act 
now,  we  shall  lose  forever  the  chance  to 
limit  future  new  devices  of  unimag- 
inable complexity. 


The  time  for  action  is  at  hand.  And 
that  action  must  begin  in  Washington, 
D.C.  —  begin  with  the  same  urgency 
and  effectiveness  the  administration  has 
shown  in  confronting  our  serious  eco- 
nomic difficulties;  the  same  urgency  and 
courage  the  President  has  shown  in 
already  beginning  a  major  buildup  in 
our  conventional  forces. 

President  Reagan  has  pledged  to 
"negotiate  as  long  as  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  a  point  where  neither  side  threatens 
the  survival  of  the  other."  Those 
negotiations  have  not  yet  started,  and 
dangers  escalate.  Each  week's  delay 
makes  the  problem  greater. 

In  response  to  George  Kennan's  re- 
cent drastic  yet  creative  disarmament 
proposal,  the  designated  head  of  the 
administration's  Arms  Control  Agency, 
Eugene  Rostow,  said  not  only  that  the 
administration  was  "taking  a  serious 
look"  at  this  proposal,  but  added  that 
"the  whole  miserable  business  is  mad. 
We  must  find  a  way  out." 

President  Reagan  is  riding  a  de- 
served high  ride  of  popularity.  I  urge 
that  he  seize  the  moment  to  find  that 
way  out.  The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us, 
under  his  leadership,  to  listen  to  the 
honored  Americans  —  beginning  with 
Truman,  Baruch,  Eisenhower,  and 
Bradley  —  who  have  called  for  an  end  to 
the  insanity  of  the  arms  race. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to 
reject  the  scenarios  of  the  the- 
oreticians mesmerized  by  com- 
puter projections  into  thinking  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  bet 
their  homeland  on  a  lottery  chance  at 
victory. 

The  time  has  come  to  realize  that 
our  nuclear  deterrent  is  robust  under 
any  possible  contingency.  Let  our 
politicians  and  arms  technicians  stop 
poor-mouthing  it. 

Above  all,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
new  effort  to  cap  the  strategic  arms  race 
—  cap  it  through  a  verifiable  treaty  that 
gives  both  sides  the  security  they  re- 
quire. 

SALT  II  offers  a  good  framework. 
Minor  changes  could  be  made  at  the 
negoHaHng  table  if  necessary.  But  there 
is  little  time  before  technology  and  pres- 
sures on  both  sides  push  into  a  new  and 
unmanageable  spiral. 

We  cannot  wait  for  improved 
Soviet  behavior  around  the  world,  or  for 
better  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  Control  of 
strategic  arms  is  not  a  concession  to  the 
Soviets.  It  must  not  be  linked  to  irrele- 


vant issues.  Those  who  urge  delay  take 
an  awesome  responsibility  on  their 
shoulders. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  in  Sanders 
Theater  across  the  street,  a  great  Ameri- 
can journalist,  Elmer  Davis,  delivereci 
the  annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration.  It 
was  a  time  of  darkness  and  witch  hunts 
and  false  accusations.  And  in  calling 
upon  friends  of  freedom  to  stand  up 
and  fight,  he  quoted  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  which  tells  of  the  fear  of  the 
Philistines  as  they  faced  a  formidable 
foe. 

"Woe  unto  us!"  they  said.  "Who 
shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
mighty  gods?"  But  when  they  looked 
around  and  saw  that  no  one  else  was 
going  to  deliver  them,  they  said  to  one 
another:  "Be  strong,  and  quit  your- 
selves like  men;  and  fight."  And  they 
did,  and  they  saveci  themselves. 

The  title  of  that  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  was:  "Are  We  Worth  Saving? 
And  If  So  Why?"  The  title  of  my  re- 
marks today  might  be:  "Can  We  Be 
Saved?  And  If  So  How?" 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  some  an- 
swers. And  despite  the  somberness  of 
my  theme,  I  remain  an  optimist. 

I  regard  the  first  atomic  explosion  in 
1945  as  an  arrival  —  a  culmination  of 
mankind's  long  advance  in  ever  greater 
mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature.  I  re- 
gard that  explosion  also  as  a  watershed; 
because  it  signaled  man's  capability  for 
the  first  time  to  destroy  himself  and  the 
earth  he  lives  on.  But  I  do  not  regard 
that  explosion  of  1945  as  a  beginning  of 
the  end. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  human 
beings  to  realize  that  we  must  live  to- 
gether or  die  together. 

I  believe  we  have  the  reason  and 
the  realism  and  the  common  sense  to 
choose  life. 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


For  the  213th  time  .  .  . 


Seven  receive 
honorary  degrees 

The  man  who  negotiated  the  re- 
lease of  the  hostages  from  Iran  and  the 
woman  who  has  revolutionized  dance 
in  America  were  among  seven  recip- 
ients of  honorarv  degrees  at  Brown's 
213th  Commencement.  The  recipients: 

Warren  Christopher,  attorney  and 
deputy  secretary  of  state  in  the  Carter 
Administration,  who  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  by  President  Carter 
for  his  diplomatic  service  in  the  hostage 
crisis;  doctor  of  laws:  At  a  time  when  rela- 
tions betziven  nations  are  once  again  peril- 
ously strained,  when  diplomats  aroujid  the 
world  speak  in  threatening  tones,  you  stand 
a  man  apart.  Known  as  "The  Quiet  Ameri- 
can," you  have  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
public  career  marked  by  great  competence, 
discretion,  loyalty,  grace,  and  self-sacrifice. 
As  you  helped  calm  riots  in  Detroit, 
reasoned  with  other  diplomats  over  the 
diffiadt  issues  of  the  neutron  bomb,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Olymp'ic  boycott,  and 
Afghanistan,  and  as  you  negotiated  the  re- 
turn of  the  American  hostages,  you  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  Americans. 
We  thank  you  for  dedicating  to  your  country 
your  skills  as  a  statesman,  but  we  honor  you 
today  espK'cially  as  a  sensitive  human  being 
who  played  a  pivotal  role  in  ending  a  bitter 
chapter  in  American  history. 

Julian  Howard  Gibbs,  president  of 
Amherst  College,  v\  ho  taught  chemistry 
at  Brown  for  nineteen  years;  doctor  of 
laws:  Your  nineteen  years  of  dei'oted  service 
to  this  institution  were  marked  by  fresh  and 
imaginative  ideas  in  teaching,  research,  and 
administration.  After  helping  us  understand 
phase  transitions  of  many  kinds,  you  un- 
derwent one  yourself  by  assuming  the 
presidmcy  of  your  alma  mater,  Amherst 
College.  We  feel  sure  that  you  loill  not  lose 
your  lave  for  research  on  basic  problems, 
especially  as  carried  out  in  your  floating 
laboratory  on  Narragansett  Bay.  With  pride 
we  recall  your  notable  past  record,  and  with 
anticipation  we  contemplate  the  promise  of 
further  achievements  yet  to  come. 

Arnold  Seymour  Relman,  physi- 
cian and  editor  of  The  Neiu  England  jour- 
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Honorary  decree  recipients  (clockwise,  from  left  above) 
Christopher,  Gibbs,  Scott,  Tharp,  Relman,  Rice,  and  Wolf. 


nal  of  Medicine  since  1977;  doctor  of  med- 
ical science:  We  honor  you  for  your  per- 
sonal achievements  and  as  a  symbol  of  "The 
Compleat  Physician"  -clinician,  teacher, 
iiwestigator,  administrator,  editor,  and 
medical  siatesman.  You  have  always  met 
your  responsibilities  to  society  and  medicine 
by  your  forthright  and  uncompromising  op- 
position to  restrictive  or  self-serving  policies 
of  elements  of  organized  medicine,  and  by 
your  tenacious  support  of  the  unglamorous 
but  essential  validation  of  promising  pre- 
liminary reports.  You  wear  the  mantle  of 
leadership  with  dignity,  with  style,  and 
with  integrity. 

Lois  Dickson  Rice,  educator  and 
former  vice  president  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  who  is 


currently  senior  vice  president  for  gov- 
ernment affairs  at  Control  Data  Corpo- 
ration; doctor  of  laws:  As  vice  president  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
your  insightful  research  and  articulate 
analyses  for  polia/-makers  at  all  hvels  of 
government  have  been  indispensable  to  the 
development  of  federal  student-aid  pro- 
grams. As  you  embark  on  a  new  career  icith 
one  of  the  nation's  major  corporations,  loe 
express  our  thanks  for  your  long  and  com- 
passionate service  to  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
can students. 

Nathan  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  theologian 
and  literary  scholar,  who  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  department  of  religious 
studies  at  the  University  of  Virginia; 
doctor  of  letters:  For  more  than  three  dec- 
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adcs  your  cnticnl  eye  imd  difccriu)}^  poi 
luwc given  voice  to  a  noble  intention:  the 
bi)icii)ig  of  theology  and  literature  to  provide 
both  shape  and  fresh  space  for  the  durable 
I'alues  of  love  and  service,  neiv  forms  for  the 
life  of  the  soul  in  our  human  city.  In  an  age 
of  mindless  anarchy,  spiritual  doubt,  and  the 
inertia  of  fear  and  ennui,  your  salient  voice 
demonstrates  tough-minded  analysis, 
rhetorical  flourish,  and  the  audacious  clarity 
of  reality  and  justice.  Your  books  and  articles 
document  a  uniform  and  robust  commitment 
to  art,  culture,  ndivrsity  and  grace,  those 
private  acts  of  resolve  in  self-knoioledge  and 
prayer. 

Twyla  Tharp,  choreographer,  who 
has  expanded  the  limits  of  modern 
dance  by  experimenting  with  a  variety 
of  settings  and  media  and  by  choreog- 
raphing dance  for  athletes;  doctor  of 
fine  arts:  You  have  bridged  the  gap  between 
ballet  and  modern  dance  by  belittling  neither 
and  embracingboth  to  transcend  them  and 
create  anew.  Through  your  understanding  of 
the  essence  and  power  of  popular  culture  and 
of  art  you  have  united  these  tivo  tvorlds.  .  .  . 

\  In  a  country  still  strii'ing  for  cultural  iden- 

'  tity  and  cultural  self-respect  you  have  taken 
the  rich  traditions  and  material  of  popular 
music,  jazz,  and  popular  and  theatrical 
dance  forms  and  have  given  them  a  place  in 
the  theatre  alongside  the  works  of  the  ac- 
kiunvledged  masters. 

Ruth  Harris  Wolf  '41,  teacher  and 
volunteer,  whose  service  to  Brown 
spans  thirty  years  of  fund-raising,  or- 
ganizing committees  and  drives,  and 
serving  on  the  Corporation;  doctor  of 
laws:  You  have  graced  this  campus  since 

I  your  undergraduate  days  with  -wisdom. 

I)  humor,  dedication,  and  beauty.  Your  leader- 
ship has  encompassed  your  own  class  of 
1941,  Pembroke  alumnae,  and  now  the 
University.  As  trustee,  tireless  fundraiser, 
and  devoted  class  officer,  to  cite  only  a  few  of 
your  many  contributions  to  Brown,  you 
have  combined  the  occupations  of  wife, 
mother,  teacher,  and  professional  volunteer 
in  a  inanner  which  others  may  emulate  but 
scarcely  achieih'.  .  .  .  On  this,  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  your  graduation,  your  Uni- 
versity cannot  afford  to  be  modest  in  its 
endowment  upon  you  of  a  full  measure  of 
appreciation,  admiration,  and  affection. 

K.H. 

Senior  Orators:  A  few 
words  in  behalf  of  liberty 

When  Jaffe  and  Resnick  talked, 
people  listened. 

Marshall  Jaffe  and  Maxanne  Res- 
nick  had  a  captive  audience  of  14,000 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  BROWN: 

Over  $100  million 

When  the  University  announced 
its  $158,000,000  Campaign  for  Brown 
two  years  ago,  the  amount  seemed 
awesome.  After  all,  the  most  money 
the  University  had  ever  attempted  to 
raise  before  in  such  a  campaign  was 
$30  million  —  a  mere  one-fifth  of  the 
present  goal.  And  if  the  venture  was 
ambitious,  it  was  equally  crucial  — 
Brown's  future  literally  depended  on 
the  success  of  the  campaign. 

As  this  issue  went  to  press, 
Henry  Sharpe  '45,  the  national 
chairman  of  the  Campaign,  an- 
nounced that  it  had  gone  over  $100 
million  —  with  two  years  yet  to  go. 

"This  is  indeed  a  point  of  turn- 
ing," Sharpe  said,  "not  only  for  the 
Campaign  for  Brown,  but  for  the 
University  itself.  By  any  measure  it  is 
already  an  outstanding  event  in  the 
long  history  of  an  illustrious  Univer- 
sity. After  only  three  years  of  a  five- 
year  campaign,  we  have  raised  more 
money  by  far  than  Brown  was  ever 
able  to  command  at  one  time  before. 
The  total  commitment  made  so  far 
exceeds  Brown's  entire  enciowment 
at  the  start  of  the  Campaign,  an 
endowment,  incidentally,  which  it 
took  no  less  than  2 14  years  to  ac- 
cumulate. 

"It  achieves,  with  a  bang,  our 
third-year  interim  goal  of  the  Cam- 
paign. But  most  of  all,  it  certainly 
gives  us  all  the  momentum  we  abso- 
lutely need  to  carry  on  from  here  and 
achieve  (and  maybe  even  surpass) 
our  eventual  $158-million  goal." 


peers,  parents,  alumni,  faculty,  and 
dogs  as  they  delivered  their  senior  ora- 
tions Commencement  morning. 

Jaffe,  who  has  been  told  he  has  an 
air  of  Woody  Allen  about  him,  ap- 
proached the  podium,  broken  open  an 
Alka-Seltzer  tablet,  and  t(.)asted  his  fel- 
low classmates.  "1  think  Alka-Seltzer 
was  invented  for  mornings  like  these," 
he  quipped.  "Here's  to  graduation." 

Jaffe's  oration  was  peppered  with 
the  kind  of  gentle,  wry  humor  that 
launched  Allen.  He  discussed  the  kinds 
of  freedom  enjoyed  at  Brown,  and  how 
that  freedom  helps  students  develop 
their  own  definitions  for  success. 

"It's  become  fashionable  lately  to 
talk  about  how  college  in  general,  and 
Brown  in  particular,  doesn't  prepare 


students  for  real  life.  We're  already  used 
to  hearing  that  the  past  four  years  have 
been  too  easy,  that  we've  had  too  little 
discipline  and  too  much  liberty  [loud 
hissing  from  the  audience]  and  that  the 
world  we're  about  to  enter  won't  accept 
us  in  anything  like  our  present  forms. 
We've  been  told,  in  short,  that  we're 
just  a  bunch  of  old  high  school  kids,  and 
that  all  we've  acquired  during  four  years 
of  college  are  the  rights  to  drink,  vote, 
and  get  an  Amt)co  credit  card. 

"More  than  anything  else,  freedom 
is  what  makes  Brown  such  a  desirable 
place  to  be.  .  .  .  our  academic  freedom  is 
the  kind  of  which  we  have  been  most 
aware:  indeed,  for  many  of  us,  it  was 
Brown's  major  selling  point  when  we 
were  first  choosing  among  different  col- 
leges. The  twenty-eight-credit  mini- 
mum, the  saHsfactory/no  credit  option, 
and  the  absence  of  distribution  re- 
quirements are  all  crucial  elements  of 
this  freedom,  and  if  these  were  to  be 
lost,  then  Brown's  unique  position 
would  be  lost  as  well." 

Jaffe  pointed  out  the  kinds  of  social 
and  individual  freedoms  Brown  offers 
("Look  around  you.  These  caps  and 
gowns  represent  the  greatest  degree  of 
uniformity  that  the  University  has  ever 
imposed  on  us").  He  asserted  that  the 
tolerant  atmosphere  at  Brown  would 
enhance  the  chances  for  whatever  kind 
of  success  each  individual  is  seeking. 
And  he  quoted  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's 
definition  of  success,  which  Jaffe  likes  to 
think  is  also  the  means  to  success:  "To 
laugh  often  and  much;  to  win  the  re- 
spect of  intelligent  people  and  the  affec- 
tion of  children,  to  earn  the  appreciation 
of  honest  critics  and  endure  the  betrayal 
of  false  friends;  to  appreciate  beauty,  to 
find  the  best  in  others,  to  leave  the 
world  a  bit  better  whether  by  a  healthy 
child,  a  garden  path,  or  a  redeemed  so- 
cial condition;  to  know  that  even  one  life 
breathed  easier  because  you  lived.  This 
is  to  have  succeeded." 

Then  Maxanne  Resnick  succeeded 
Jaffe  on  the  podium,  sans  seltzer,  and 
spoke  of  the  need  for  each  individual  to 
find  his  or  her  place  in  society. 

"It  is  hard  to  maintain  a  commit- 
ment to  the  value  of  social  responsibility 
while  at  Brown.  The  pressure  of  one's 
school  work  frequently  leaves  an  indi- 
vidual little  time  to  partake  in  other  ac- 
tivities, including  those  aimed  at  social 
change.  .  .  .  while  Brown  students 
delve  further  into  their  academics,  be- 
coming increasingly  isolated,  they  can 
lose  sight  of  their  place  in  the  larger 
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human  community." 

She  discussed  some  of  the  ways 
Brown  students  become  involved  in  the 
community,  and  credited  the  flexible 
curriculum  for  allowing  students  the 
opportunities  to  dive  in:  "Because  of  the 
positive  acti\ities  that  our  curricular 
flexibility  can  encourage,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  current  graduation  re- 
quirement has  been  maintained  at  the 
level  of  passing  twent\-eight  courses. 
.  .  .  The  singular  pursuance  of  scholarly 
activitv,  coupled  with  our  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility for  anyone  else,  has  helped 
undermine  the  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  interaction  with  others.  If 
each  of  us  leaves  college  with  this  at- 
titude, this  portends  a  disheartening  fu- 
ture. 

"VN'e  must  remember  that  we  do  not 
e.xist  in  this  \\  orld  in  isolation  and  there- 
fore we  must  show  tolerance,  under- 
standing, and  compassion  towards  our 
fellow  human  beings.  It  is  in  our  con- 
sideration of  and  cooperation  with 
others  that  we  can  do  great  things." 

After  Jaffe  and  Resnick  had  deliv- 
ered their  orations.  President  Swearer 
ascended  to  the  podium  to  speak  those 
magic  Latin  words  that  would  officially 
confer  baccalaureate  degrees  on  the 
class  of  1981:  "Auctoritate  iiiihi  commissa, 
vos  adgradum  Baccalaurei  admitto, "  he  in- 
toned, "omniaquc  jura  ac privilcgia  ad  hunc 
gradum  pertincntia  vobis  concedo.  In  spite 
of  28  credits."  K.H. 


Graduate  School 
citations  to  three 

A  Canadian  novelist,  a  biologist 
specializing  in  mammalian  and  human 
reproduction,  and  an  engineenapplied 
mathematician  long  associated  with 
NASA  and  its  predecessor  agency  re- 
ceived 1981  Graduate  Alumni  Citations 
during  Graduate  School  exercises  on 
Commencement  Day. 

The  awards,  given  to  distinguished 
alumni  of  Brown's  Graduate  School, 
were  established  in  1978  to  commemo- 
rate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
School.  This  year's  honorees  were 
Constance  Beresford-Howe  '50  Ph.D., 
Richard  J.  Blandau  '39  Ph.D.,  and  Ber- 
nard Budiansky  '48  Sc.M.,  '50  Ph.D. 

A  native  of  Montreal,  Constance 
Beresford-Howe  has  published  six 
novels,  with  a  seventh,  Vw  Marriage 
Bed,  due  this  September.  Her  first 
novel.  The  Unreasoning  Heart  (1946), 
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won  the  Dodd,  Mead  Intercollegiate 
Literary  Fellowship.  Beresford-Howe 
won  other  awards  for  The  Book  of  Eve 
(1973)  and  A  Population  of  One  (1977), 
and  the  latter  was  filmed  for  Canadian 
television  last  fall.  She  received  her  B.A. 
and  M.A.  in  English  literahire  from 
McGill  University  in  1945  and  1946,  and 
taught  literature  there  from  1947  to 
1970.  Presently,  Beresford-Howe  is  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Ryerson  Polytechni- 
cal  Institute  in  Toronto. 

The  citation  delivered  at  Brown's 
Graduate  School  Commencement  exer- 
cises praised  Beresford-Howe's  "dual 
paths  of  teaching  and  writing  .  .  .  You 
experience  life  in  order  to  interpret, 
re-create,  and  teach  it.  In  so  doing,  you 
bring  honor  to  the  profound  meaning  of 
the  humanities,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
honor  you  today." 

Richard  J.  Blandau,  who  in  addition 
to  his  Brown  Ph.D.  in  biology  holds  an 
A.B.  from  Linfield  College  (1935)  and  an 
M.D.  with  honors  from  the  University 
of  Rochester  (1948),  currently  is  profes- 
sor in  the  department  of  biological  struc- 
ture of  the  University  of  Washington's 
School  of  Medicine,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1951.  In  his  research  Dr. 
Blandau  has  focused  on  the  events  oc- 
curring just  before  and  after  fertilization 
in  mammals  and  humans.  His  filmed 
documentation  of  how  the  egg  is  re- 
leased from  the  ovary  and  guided  into 
the  oviduct  won  a  Vienna  Film  Festival 
Award  in  1959. 

Dr.  Blandau's  studies  have  helped 
pave  the  way  for  the  development  of 
modern  techniques  of  contraception, 
artificial  insemination,  and  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  ova  outside  the  mother's  body. 
Additionally,  his  research  on  the  female 
reproductive  tract  has  contributed  vital 
information  to  the  fight  against  birth  de- 


fects. Among  Dr.  Blandau's  many 
honors  are  the  Barren  Foundation  Gold 
Medal,  the  Isidor  Rubin  Award,  the 
Ortho  Research  Award,  the  Ortho 
Medal,  and  the  Henry  M.  Gray  Award 
of  the  American  Association  of  Anato- 
mists. 

"In  the  highest  tradition  of  a  scien- 
tist's normal  responsibility,"  Dr.  Blan- 
dau's citation  noted,  "you  have  been  a 
leader  in  the  worldwide  struggle  for 
population  control  .  .  .  With  grateful 
recognition  of  over  forty  years  of  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  and  to  society. 
Brown  is  proud  to  present  this  citation." 

Presently  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
engineering  faculty  and  of  NASA's 
Space  Systems  and  Technology  Advi- 
sory Committee,  Bernard  Budiansky 
began  his  career  as  an  aeronautical  re- 
search scientist  for  NASA's  predeces- 
sor, the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  (NACA),  in  1944.  After 
serving  as  head  of  NACA's  Structural 
Mechanics  Branch  at  Langley  Field, 
Virginia,  from  1952  to  1955,  Budiansky 
joined  the  Harvard  faculty  as  associate 
professor  of  structural  mechanics  in 
1955.  Since  1961  he  has  been  Gordon 
McKay  Professor  of  Structural  Mechan- 
ics at  Harvard. 

Budiansky,  whose  Brown  graduate 
degrees  are  in  applied  mathematics,  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree  in  civil  en- 
gineering from  The  City  College  of  New 
York  in  1944.  His  research  has  had  ram- 
ifications for  phenomena  both  strato- 
spheric and  subterranean,  ranging  from 
the  analysis  of  properties  of  thin-walled 
aircraft  shell  structures  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  fissures  and  joints  on 
the  seismological  properties  of  rocks, 
leading  to  investigations  of  earthquake 
recurrence  patterns. 

Among  the  numerous  learned 


societies  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  to 
which  Budiansky  has  been  elected  are 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,  and 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics and  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  "In  appreciation 
of  your  continuing  service  to  University, 
profession,  and  country,"  Budiansky's 
Graduate  Citation  read  in  part,  "it  is  our 
pride  as  well  as  our  honor  to  present 
this  citation  to  you."  A.D. 

'36  and  '51  set  new 
reunion  giving  records 

It  didn't  rain  on  Commencement 
Day  '81,  but  University  fund-raisers 
basked  in  a  welcome  shower  of  reunion 
class  gifts  that  set  new  standards  for 
alumni  generosity. 

In  particular,  gifts  from  two  reun- 
ion classes  —  '36  and  '51  —  and  the  class 
of  198rs  senior  gift  were  "absolutely 
out  of  sight,"  marveled  Associate  Vice 
President  and  Director  of  Development 
Richard  F.  Seaman  in  mid-June.  Lead- 
ing all  the  classes  were  the  men  of  1936, 
whose  gifts  (including  pledges)  totaled 
some  $3.6  million,  more  than  twice  last 
year's  record-setting  gift  of  $1.4  million 
from  the  class  of  1945.  The  '36ers  were 
paced  by  gifts  of  $1.5  million  each  from 
Joseph  Olney,  Jr.  of  Rumford,  Rhode  Is- 
land {BAM,  December),  and  a  classmate 
who  has  asked  to  remain  anonymous, 
both  earmarked  for  the  nearly  com- 
pleted athletic  complex. 

The  class  of  1951  (men  and  women) 
also  reached  new  philanthropic  heights 
with  their  gift  of  $2.4  million.  This 
group  improved  upon  its  own  record- 
setting  gift  of  five  years  ago,  when  for 
its  25th  reunion  the  class  raised  $660,000 
to  support  Brown's  fledgling  Human- 
ism in  Medicine  Program.  Their  1981 
30th-reunion  gift  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  classmate  Elwood  E.  Leon- 
ard, Jr.,  who  for  many  years  prior  to 
his  death  in  1977  was  an  energetic  fund- 
raiser for  Brown  and  other  organi- 
zations. 

Brown's  graduating  classes  have 
been  raising  money  and  pledges  for  a 
senior  gift  since  1975,  when  the  25th- 
reunion  gift  pledge  drives,  which  had 
constituted  formal  senior  giving  since 
1959,  were  discontinued  in  favor  of 
generating  urgently  needed  operating 
funds  for  the  University's  immediate 


use.  The  class  of  1981  set  a  new  record 
for  a  senior  gift  with  a  total  of  $79,663, 
which  Brown  will  receive  over  a  period 
of  four  years. 

The  seniors'  campaign  was  com- 
plete with  a  dramatic,  last-minute  twist: 
In  May,  with  only  one  week  left,  the 
class  was  some  $7,000  short  of  its 
$65,000  goal.  The  day  was  saved  by  the 
Unknown  Challenger,  a  member  of  the 
class  who  offered  to  match,  dollar  for 
dollar,  any  additional  or  increased  gifts 
up  to  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  challenge 
"lit  a  fire  under  the  senior  class,"  a  de- 
velopment staff  member  recalled,  and 
within  the  week  the  pledge  had  been 
matched  and  surpassed. 

The  identity  of  '81 's  heroic  donor 
has  been  kept  under  wraps  by  request. 
So  successfully  has  he  or  she  remained 
anonymous,  says  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Brown  Fund  Allison  McMillan 
Crawley  '74,  who  coordinated  the 
senior  gift  campaign,  that  "even  /  don't 
know  who  it  is." 

In  all.  Brown's  1981  reunion  classes 
and  graduating  class  raised  almost  $9.5 
million  in  gifts  and  pledges  for  the  un- 
restricted Brown  Fund  and  other  Uni- 
versity purposes,  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  Campaign  for  Brown.  Largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  successful  reunion  giv- 
ing program,  says  Associate  Director  of 
the  Brown  Fund  Rosette  Garabedian, 
were  the  nearly  600  alumni  volunteers 
who  called  on  their  classmates  through- 
out the  year. 

Garabedian  is  projecting  an  even 
bigger  shower  of  reunion  gifts  in  1982, 
when  a  new  regionally  based  volunteer 
network  will  broaden  fund-raising  ef- 
forts in  many  parts  of  the  country.  So 
far,  hers  is  the  only  forecast  for  next 
Commencement  Day;  no  one's  making 
predictions  for  the  weather.  A.D. 

Senior  citations 
awarded  to  eight 

Seniors  observe  many  Brown 
Commencement  traditions,  including 
doffing  their  mortar  boards  as  they  pass 
through  the  Van  VVickle  Gates  on  their 
way  down  the  Hill  to  the  Meeting 
House.  For  the  past  decade  they  have 
been  doffing  their  caps  symbolically  to 
several  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
who  have  made  outstanding  personal 
contributions  to  the  seniors'  educational 
experience  at  Brown. 

This  year's  Senior  Citations,  pre- 
sented Commencement  morning,  were 


awarded  to  four  faculty  and  staff,  two  of 
them  posthumously.  The  recipients 
were: 

Bruce  Donovan,  classics  professor 
and  associate  dean  with  special  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  chemical  depen- 
dency. The  class  cited  Donovan  for  his 
classroom  work  ("You  never  lectured  at 
us,  but  rather  worked  with  us")  as  well 
as  for  his  counseling  efforts  ("Your  con- 
cern knew  no  time  clock  and  went  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  your  office").  This 
citation  was  Donovan's  fourth;  he  was 
cited  previously  in  1976,  1978,  and  1979. 

Richard  Dannenfelser,  a  contro- 
versial chaplain  whose  position  was 
eliminated  earlier  this  year  in  an 
economy  move,  whose  "tender  strength 
and  insight  have  provided  us  with  in- 
telligent options  instead  of  the  standard 
answers."  He  was  also  cited  for  his  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  others,  for  his  en- 
thusiasm for  taking  a  stand  on  issues, 
for  his  candid  approach  to  life,  and  for 
his  courage  and  benevolence.  Dannen- 
felser received  a  citation  in  1972. 

Thomas  A.  "Tim"  Mutch,  a  geol- 
ogy professor  and  top  NASA  adminis- 
trator who  fell  to  his  death  on  a  hiking 
expedition  in  the  Himalayas  October  5, 
1980.  Mutch  received  a  posthumous 
Senior  Citation  praising  him  as  a 
"modern-day  explorer  with  an  imagi- 
native thirst  for  adventure  and  knowl- 
edge. .  .  .  Tim  Mutch  will  always  be  re- 
membered by  his  outreaching  philoso- 
phy in  which  he  said,  'I  have  been  per- 
suaded that  exploration  is  the  single 
most  important  educational  experience. 
.  .  .  You  know  the  odds  are  against  you. 
But  you  don't  calculate  them  every  step 
of  the  way.  You  struggle  on.'  " 

Reinhard  Kuhn,  a  professor  of 
French  who  died  of  Legionnaire's  Dis- 
ease last  November.  Kuhn,  "a  re- 
nowned American  scholar  of  French 
and  comparative  literature,  served  in 
many  capaciHes  at  Brown."  He  was 
cited  for  his  active  involvement  in  the 
Brown  community  and  his  profession, 
his  vitality  and  enthusiasm,  and  his  pro- 
fessional ideals.  "His  loss  will  leave  a 
great  void  in  our  scholarly  lives  and  in 
the  resources  of  caring  and  friendliness 
at  the  University." 

In  addition  to  the  Senior  Citations, 
five  members  of  the  medical  faculty  and 
staff  were  honored  with  Medical  Senior 
Citations.  In  the  ceremony  on  the 
Green,  Ruth  Sauber,  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  medicine,  was  cited  for  her  "in- 
genuity and  guidance"  which  have 
"helped  to  make  the  arduous  task  of 
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being  a  student  of  medicine  more  bear- 
able. You  have  provided  tor  us,  b)- 
being  as  vou  are,  a  model  of  grace, 
kindness,  and  dignity.  Now  we,  as 
phvsicians,  shall  strive  to  engender 
these  qualities." 

The  four  other  recipients  of  Medical 
Senior  Citations,  which  were  presented 
at  a  special  Brown  Medical  Association 
commencement  banquet,  were: 

Stanley  M.  Aronson,  dean  of 
medicine,  kno\vn  for  a  "humanistic" 
approach  to  medicine  and  medical  edu- 


cation; John  R.  Evrard,  associate  profes- 
sor of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  who 
has  done  wcirk  in  rape  crisis  manage- 
ment, Caesarean  section,  and  sexually 
transmitted  diseases;  Nelson  Fausto, 
professor  of  medical  science,  who  was 
previously  cited  for  his  "humanistic 
approaches  to  medicine  and  to  life"  last 
year;  and  Louis  Hochheiser,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  family  medicine, 
who  places  strong  emphasis  on  the  hu- 
man, personal  element  of  medicine  in 
his  program.  K.H. 


Notes  on  the  weather  —  and  other  weekend  topics 


One  of  the  most  popular  topics  of 
conversation  during  a  Brown  Com- 
mencement (or  any  other  event  entail- 
ing human  activity)  is  the  weather. 
Brown's  213th  Commencement  was  no 
exception,  and  the  New  England  cli- 
mate, noted  mostly  for  its  volatile  na- 
ture, was  obliging.  It  ranged  from  the 
ridiculous  —  100  per  cent  humidity 
greeted  celebrants  Friday  afternoon 
("Doesn't  that  mean  if  you  go  outside, 
you  drown?")  —  to  the  sublime  —  a  per- 
fectly splendid  day  for  Commencement 
with  the  barest  hint  of  a  breeze  and  a 
cloudless  sky. 

Between  Friday  afternoon  and 
Monday  morning  the  weather  ran  the 
gamut.  Fog  rolled  across  the  Green  as 
the  grounds  crew  mopped  up  Campus 
Dance,  and  it  rained  early  Sunday 
morning.  President  Swearer  arrived 
later  in  the  morning  for  the  "Hour  with 
the  President"  with  a  raincoat  draped 
over  his  arm.  Halfway  through  the  hour 
he  invited  people  to  take  off  their  jack- 
ets, as  he  was  doing,  because  the  sun 


had  shown  for  the  occasion  along  with 
several  hundred  alumni  and  parents. 

D  The  campus  paused  at  high 
noon  on  Saturday  to  dedicate  the  new 
geology-chemistry  building  at  the 
corner  of  George  and  Brook  Streets,  and 
the  occasion  couldn't  have  been  any  less 
uplifting  than  the  launching  of  the 
spaceship  Columbia.  Not  only  was  the 
crowd  enthusiastically  fired  up  for  the 
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ceremony,  so  was  a  rocket  built  by 
senior  Alberto  Zevailos. 

Prior  to  the  launching,  the  cere- 
mony dispensed  with  all  the  usual 
trimmings  associated  with  a  ground- 
breaking. President  Swearer  broke  the 
ground  with  the  same  Hny  platinum 
spoon  that  was  used  to  break  the 
ground  for  Metcalf  Laboratory  in  1924 
and  quoted  Churchill  ("First  we  build 
our  buildings,  then  they  build  us"). 
Contractors  William  Gilbane  '33  and 
Thomas  Gilbane  '33  spoke,  and  Freder- 
ick Lippitt  represented  the  Corporation, 
congratulating  the  Gilbanes  for  being 
three  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

Then  the  lift  off.  According  to 
Zevailos,  who  has  majored  in  art,  not 
chemistry,  the  paper  and  balsa  wood 
rocket  would  shoot  straight  up  for  500 
feet  and  pop  an  ejection  charge.  Then 
the  first  stage  would  separate  and  drift 
gently  back  to  earth,  unless,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, it  got  caught  in  a  tree,  lovingly 
swinging  from  a  parachute. 

With  newspaper  photographers 
and  television  cameras  zeroed  in,  the 
rocket  shot  up  thirty  feet,  plopped  ig- 
nominiously  down  onto  the  foundation 
of  the  geo-chem  building,  and  —  to  add 
insult  to  injury  —  a  few  seconds  later 
the  parachute  made  its  first  appearance. 

One  small  step. 

D  Sitting  on  the  hot  spot  in  front  of 
the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Wris- 
ton  Quad,  President  Swearer  spoke  for 
an  hour  or  so  to  parents,  alumni,  and 
assorted  guests.  With  his  personal 
blend  of  humor,  honesty,  and  grace 
under  pressure.  Swearer  addressed  the 
good  and  the  bad  about  Brown. 

On  being  a  college  president:  "It's 
being  a  pillar  of  brass  by  day  and  a  bag 
of  gas  by  night." 

On  the  progress  of  the  Campaign 
for  Brown:  "We  would  have  preferred 
to  delay  the  Campaign  for  a  while,  but 
as  it  is,  we  have  had  to  telescope  some 
phases  so  that  we  are  planning  and 
building  at  the  same  time.  I'll  admit  now 
that  we  did  have  shaky  times,  but  we've 
passed  them." 

On  room  for  improvement:  "We've 
been  playing  catch-up  with  faculty 
salaries.  We  need  a  financial-aid  fund 
because  we  know  there's  going  to  be  a 
cutback.  Academic  advising  needs 
strengthening  .  .  .  it's  so  important  at  a 
school  like  Brown.  And  I'd  like  to 
launch  a  major  debate  on  the  under- 
graduate curriculum.  It  certainly  could 
use  some  adjustments  and  honing." 
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The  Swaucr  lufcrnmlity:  his  raincoat  in  a  tree. 

On  balance:  "The  budget  has  been 
balanced  for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 
[wild  applause]  The  psychological  state 
of  the  Brown  community  is  good.  We 
have  a  healthy,  balanced,  poised  state  of 
mind.  Most  of  the  time  we  walk  a  tight- 
rope around  here,  encouraging  faculty 
and  students,  and  at  the  same  time  try- 
ing to  avoid  arousing  expectations  that 
are  unrealistic.  We  can't  satisfy  all 
needs.  Mostly  there  is  a  feeling  of 
goodwill  around  here  that  you  can  ab- 
sorb through  your  pores,  and  it's  heady 
stuff." 

On  flattery  (in  response  to  a  grate- 
ful alumnus):  "Flattery  is  like  smoking 
.  .  .  it's  not  dangerous  if  you  don't  in- 
hale." 

On  the  Neusner  brouhaha:  "Pro- 
fessor Neusner  attempted  to  get  stu- 
dents to  think.  While  it's  not  my  own 
personal  style  to  be  so  aggressive,  he 
was  exercising  his  freedom  of  speech, 
which  is  a  basic  academic  freedom." 

On  beating  Yale:  "Yes,  we're  going 
to  beat  them  next  year." 

And  he  got  some  sage  advice  from 
one  alumnus  who  pointed  to  the  ban- 
daged, battered  statue  behind  Swearer 
and  said,  "You  are  sitting  there  fore- 
armed with  your  headaches  behind 
you.  Remember  to  remain  forearmed  or 
you'll  sHll  have  headaches." 

n  The  honorary-degree  candidates 
received  appropriate  measures  of  affec- 
tion and  respect,  and  then  some.  Many 
people  stood  for  the  "Quiet  American," 


Warren  Christopher,  to  thank  him  for 
his  part  in  ending  our  national  night- 
mare in  Iran. 

And  Lois  Dickson  Rice,  the  former 
vice  president  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  was  the  recipient  of 
many  good-natured  hisses  as  she  ac- 
cepted her  hood.  President  Swearer 
paused  while  reading  her  citation, 
laughed,  shook  his  finger,  and  said, 
"Behave  yourselves  out  there!"         K.H. 

The  Hill  is  alive  with  the 
sound  of  chamber  music 

If  God  were  in  the  mood  to  create  a 
place  —  a  perfect  place,  of  course  —  for 
a  string  quartet  to  perform  on  a  lazy, 
warm  Saturday  afternoon,  it  would  be  a 
room  filled  with  softly  glowing  lamps, 
gleaming  oak-paneled  bookcases,  the 
rich  smell  of  leather-bound  books, 
perhaps  a  tastefully  appointed  tapestry 
or  two.  In  short,  the  room  would  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  where  (coincidentally) 
the  International  String  Quartet,  in  re- 
sidence at  Brown,  was  performing  the 
William  C.  H.  Brand  Memorial  Concert 
during  Commencement  weekend. 

Word  had  leaked  out  before  this 
concert  that  the  International  String 
Quartet  was  chamber  music  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  The  quartet  has  been  playing 
to  packed  houses  all  year,  and  the  Brand 
Memorial  Concert  was  no  exception  — 
the  book-lined  walls  were  lined  with 
people  as  well. 

The  quartet  was  hired  by  Brown,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rhode  Island 


Philharmonic,  last  summer  and 
although  it  is  the  first  musical  group  in 
residence  at  Brown,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  major  university  to  have  one  (a  dis- 
tinction shared  in  the  Ivy  League  with 
Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  Columbia).  The 
quartet  has  spent  the  year,  when  it 
wasn't  playing  with  the  Philharmonic  or 
giving  concerts,  teaching  string  stu- 
dents, coaching  the  string  sections  of 
the  Brown  Orchestra,  playing  in  the  or- 
chestra, directing  a  string  chamber 
music  program,  and  providing  class- 
room demonstrations  for  music  stu- 
dents. 

At  the  time  the  quartet  was  hired, 
music  department  chairman  David 
Josephson  called  it  an  "exciting  new 
venture"  and  a  "significant  expansion 
of  our  program."  At  the  end  of  the  quar- 
tet's first  full  year  in  residence,  acting 
music  department  chairman  Shep 
Shapiro  says,  "The  quartet  is  the  jewel 
of  our  entire  program.  They  have  been  a 
marvel.  We  were  excited  about  their 
coming,  but  we  never  dreamed  they'd  be 
as  successful  as  they  have  been." 

Shapiro  points  to  the  quartet's  four 
sold-out  Brown  concerts  as  an  indica- 
tion of  its  popularity,  and  he  says  that 
the  students  tutored  by  the  quartet  have 
been  "lavish  in  their  praise." 

If  the  audience  response  during  the 
Commencement  concert  was  an  indica- 
tion, the  quartet  wUI  be  riding  high  on 
its  laurels  for  years  to  come.  It  began  the 
afternoon  program  with  an  Alban  Berg 
quartet,  an  intense  piece  that  is  de- 
cidedly risky  for  a  general  audience. 
Yet,  the  SRO-audience  loved  it,  and 
settled  in  happily  for  the  Beethoven  and 


Quartct  members  (from  left)  Ruth,  Van  Vnlkenburg,  Ugiiro-Kudo,  and  Kudo. 
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OuinLV  Porter  quartets  that  tollowed, 
then  begged  tor  an  encore. 

Critical  reception  of  the  quartet  has 
been  as  positive  as  the  popular  re- 
spKinse.  After  its  first  concert,  Edwin 
Safford.  the  music  cTitic  for  the  Provi- 
dence louriuil-Bulh'thi ,  wrote,  ".  .  .  these 
four  have  attained  a  level  of  sophistica- 
tion which  truly  can  he  called  interna- 
tional as  well.  (The  program)  was  music 
plaving  an  audience  could  sink  its  listen- 
ing apparatus  into  with  nourishing  re- 
sults. .  .  .  Needless  to  say,  recom- 
mendations are  in  order." 

And,  after  the  last  concert  of  the 
series,  he  wrote,  "We  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate in  having  so  finished  a  chamber 
group  among  us." 

The  quartet  has  been  together  since 
1974  when  it  formed  as  a  graduate 
group.  It  is  comprised  of  Chihiro  Kudo, 
first  \'iolinist;  his  wife,  Machie  Oguro- 
Kudo,  second  violinist;  Lutz  Rath,  cel- 
list; and  James  Van  Valkenburg,  violist. 
Its  name  is  a  reflection  of  the  varying 
national  backgrounds  of  the  quartet;  the 
Kudos  are  Japanese,  Van  Valkenburg  is 
American,  and  Rath  is  German. 

According  to  Shapiro,  the  music 
department  will  be  doing  its  best  to 
keep  the  International  String  Quartet 
around  for  as  long  as  possible.  "We  will 
be  a  little  more  careful  assigning  them 
duties,"  he  says,  but  essentially  they 
will  be  functioning  in  the  same  role. 

One  project  the  department  is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  is  a  work  by  Richard 
Felciano  that  was  specifically  commis- 
sioned for  the  Quartet.  The  piece. 
Modus  Naints,  made  its  debut  at  a  music 
festival  recently,  and  the  quartet  is  cur- 
rently recording  it. 

With  performing,  tutoring,  and 
recording,  the  International  String 
Quartet  will  insure  that  the  Hill  is  alive 
with  the  sound  of  chamber  music.    K.H. 

THE  FACULTY: 

John  Imbrie:  Christmas 
came  in  May  this  year 

Travel  )wic,  urged  a  radio  commer- 
cial heard  frequently  this  spring;  don't 
postpone  your  dream  trip  any  longer. 
As  the  accompanying  jingle  plaintively 
and  ungrammatically  warned,  "Some- 
day may  be  never  away." 

For  Professor  of  Geological  Sci- 
ences John  Imbrie,  "someday"  recently 
moved  a  lot  closer  to  "now."  Imbrie,  a 
world-renowned  authority  on  the 


loliH  liiil'tic:  "Congratulntious."  the  ailU'r  said. 

earth's  climate  and  the  nature  and 
causes  of  ice  ages  (BAM,  December 
1977),  was  already  a  traveler  of  Carber- 
rian  proportions;  each  year  his  profes- 
sional activities  have  taken  him  out  of 
town  on  as  many  as  thirty-five  occa- 
sions. But  for  the  most  part,  Imbrie  has 
been  limited  by  his  full  teaching  load  to 
trips  of  the  utmost  brevity,  and  he  often 
has  yearned  for  the  time  to  visit  at 
length  with  colleagues  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

On  May  15,  John  Imbrie's  wish 
came  true,  as  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly as  if  he  had  stroked  an  igneous 
rock  and  produced  a  genie.  Working 
that  afternoon  in  his  third-floor  office  in 
the  Lincoln  Field  Building,  the  geologist 
received  a  long-distance  phone  call  from 
Chicago. 

"Congratulations,"  said  the  caller, 
who  identified  himself  as  John  E.  Cor- 
bally,  president  of  the  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation. 
Imbrie,  Corbally  explained,  had  been 
chosen  to  receive  a  five-year,  $264,000 
grant,  which  he  could  use  as  he  pleased. 
There  were,  Corbally  continued,  no 
strings  attached,  no  reports  or  papers  to 
write.  Just  a  flat-out  grant  with  which 
Imbrie  could  carry  on  the  "uncom- 
promising pursuit  of  knowledge,"  and 
possibly  make  a  discovery  that  would 
lead  to  one  of  "the  great  brenkthrt)Ughs 
of  civilization,"  as  foundation  officials 
described  it. 

"1  was  amazed,"  says  Imbrie,  uho 
vaguely  recalled  hearing  of  the  MacAr- 
thur Foundation  but  had  no  idea  he  was 


being  considered  for  an  award.  Nomi- 
nations for  the  prestigious  grants, 
which  were  given  to  just  twenty-one 
scholars,  writers,  scientists,  and  artists 
nationwide,  were  made  by  some  100 
anonymous  "nominators"  whose  iden- 
tities are  guarded  stringently.  ("Other- 
wise, they'd  be  besieged  by  calls  and 
Christmas  cards,"  Imbrie  suggests 
wryly.) 

The  prizes  are  funded  by  a  trust 
established  by  the  late  John  D.  MacAr- 
thur, a  self-made  millionaire  who 
owned  the  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty 
Co.  of  Chicago.  Upon  his  death  in  1978, 
MacArthur's  shares  in  the  company 
were  turned  over  to  the  foundation,  and 
today  it  is  believed  to  be  the  nation's 
third-largest  philanthropic  foundation 
with  assets  of  $840  million.  The  no- 
strings  grants  for  creative  endeav- 
ors, says  J.  Roderick  MacArthur,  the 
founder's  son  and  chairman  of  the 
selection  committee,  are  "probably  the 
best  reflection  of  the  rugged  indi- 
vidualism exemplified  by  my  father  — 
the  risky  betting  on  individual  explor- 
ers." 

Imbrie,  who  through  painstaking 
statistical  analysis  has  helped  to  unlock 
the  mystery  of  the  ice  ages  (the  subject 
of  an  award-winning  1979  book  he 
wrote  with  his  daughter,  Katherine), 
hopes  to  use  his  five-year  stipend  to  de- 
velop methods  of  predicting  future  cli- 
mate changes.  He  intends  to  do  this  in 
part  by  studying  ocean  temperatures  of 
the  past  sixty  years. 

This  summer  Imbrie  will  be  work- 
ing up  a  proposal  for  Brown  to  use  some 
of  his  present  salary  money  to  hire 
additional  geological  sciences  faculty, 
thus  easing  his  teaching  load.  That  will 
give  him  more  time  for  the  trips  he's 
had  to  postpone  until  now. 

"I  hold  substantial  government 
contracts,  so  I've  had  the  money  to 
travel,"  Imbrie  says.  "The  MacArthur 
grant  gives  me  the  time.  For  instance, 
Klaus  Hasselmann,  a  senior  scientist  at 
the  Max  Planck  Institute  in  Hamburg, 
has  been  offering  for  several  years  to 
pay  my  way  to  Germany  so  we  could 
work  together  in  his  lab.  I'd  like  to 
spend  a  month  there  with  him. 

"And  Nicholas  Shackleton  of 
Cambridge  and  I  have  managed  every 
six  months  or  so  to  meet  for  two  hurried 
days.  Now  I'll  be  able  to  go  to  England 
for  two  weeks  or  more." 

The  fairytale  news  of  Imbrie's 
fabulous  award  has  overshadowed  an- 
other honor  which  came  to  him  one  day 
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later,  on  May  16,  when  the  201-year-old 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences elected  him  and  seventy-four 
others  as  members.  Among  other  activ- 
ities, Imbrie  notes,  the  Academy  pro- 
duces publications  on  major  world  prob- 
lems requiring  experhse  from  many 
disciplines.  "I'm  honored,"  Imbrie  says 
of  his  election,  "and  I  will  join  in  and  try 
to  say  something  useful." 

For  starters,  presumably  Imbrie's 
fellow  Academy  members  might  enjoy 
learning  how  one  succeeds  in  winning 
grants  without  really  applying.         A.D. 

A  speech  'you  won't 
hear'  creates  a  furor 

Consider  the  scenario.  Distinguished 
and  outspoken  professor  at  prestigious  Ivy 
League  university  writes  "A  Commence- 
ment Speech  You  Won't  Hear"  in  which  he 
says  students  are  arrogant  and  ill-prepared 
for  the  world  outside  the  campus. 


Professor  sends  the  "speech"  to  the 
Brown  Daily  Herald  (ivhich  prints  it),  to 
the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  (see  box, 
below),  and,  apparently,  to  other  news- 
papers. The  Washington  Post,  which 
prints  the  speech  on  its  "op-ed"  page,  also 
puts  it  on  its  syndicate  wire,  ivhich  means  it 
gets  printed  on  other  op-cd  pages. 

Students  at  Brown  — some,  anyway  — 
react  angrily,  calling  distinguished  professor 
all  sorts  of  unkind  names. 

Tlie  Providence  Journal  prints  story 
about  speech  and  students'  unkind  reaction. 
The  Associated  Press  semis  out  a  story  about 
speech  and  students'  unkind  reaction.  Story 
is  printed  in  neivspapers  across  the  country 
such  as  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  Statesman 
Journal,  which  prints  four-column-wide, 
front-page  headline,  "Prof  bids  a  barbed 
farewell  to  grads, "  with  picture  of  distin- 
guished professor. 

NBC's  "Today"  shoiv  invites  distin- 
guished professor  ami  a  Brow)i  senior  to  ap- 
pear on  shou',  which  they  do  four  days  after 
Commencement  at  Broum. 


And  the  debate  goes  on. 

The  professor,  as  many  of  you 
know,  is  Jacob  Neusner  (BAM,  March 
1979),  University  Professor,  Ungerleider 
Distinguished  Scholar  of  Judaic  Studies, 
and  professor  of  religious  studies.  What 
he  did  with  his  short  essay  was  to  show 
university  public  relations  directors 
around  the  U.S.  how  to  get  an  institu- 
tion's name  in  the  papers  —  although 
there  may  be  those  who  would  just  as 
soon  find  another  way  to  do  that. 

And  if  Neusner's  essay  was 
"barbed"  —  as  the  headline  writer  put  it 
—  student  reaction  was  apoplectic.  He 
was  called  "arrogant,"  "condescend- 
ing," "misanthropic,"  "egotistical," 
"sophomoric,"  "intellectually  hypocriti- 
cal," and  "academically  dishonest"  — 
to  mention  a  few.  Tim  Silard  '83  bor- 
rowed the  Neusner  style  in  a  letter  to 
theHtTrtW:  "We  the  students  take  no 
pride  in  the  shoddy  education  we  re- 
ceive from  you.  .  .  .  When  you  came 
unprepared  to  class,  there  was  nothing 


Neusner's  speech:  'Outside  Brown,  quitters  are  no  heroes' 


We  the  faculty  take  no  pride  in  our 
educational  achievements  with  you. 
We  have  prepared  you  for  a  world 
that  does  not  exist,  indeed,  that  can- 
not exist.  You  have  spent  four  years 
supposing  that  failure  leaves  no  rec- 
ord. You  have  learned  at  Brown  that 
when  your  work  goes  poorly,  the 
painless  solution  is  to  drop  out.  But 
starhng  now,  in  the  world  to  which 
you  go,  failure  marks  you.  Confront- 
ing difficulty  by  quitting  leaves  you 
changed.  Outside  Brown,  quitters 
are  no  heroes. 

With  us  you  could  argue  about 
why  your  errors  were  not  errors, 
why  mediocre  work  really  was  excel- 
lent, why  you  could  take  pride  in 
routine  and  slipshod  presentation. 
Most  of  you,  after  all,  can  look  back 
on  honor  grades  for  most  of  what 
you  have  done.  So  here  grades  can 
have  meant  little  in  distinguishing 
the  excellent  from  the  ordinary.  But 
tomorrow,  in  the  world  to  which  you 
go,  you  had  best  not  defend  errors 
but  learn  from  them.  You  will  be  ill- 
advised  to  demand  praise  for  what 
does  not  deserve  it,  and  to  abuse 
those  who  do  not  give  it. 

For  four  years  we  created  an  al- 
together forgiving  world,  in  which 
whatever  slight  effort  you  gave  was 
all  that  was  demanded.  When  you 


did  not  keep  appointments,  we  made 
new  ones.  When  you  were  late  to 
class,  we  ignored  it.  When  your  work 
came  in  beyond  the  deadline,  we 
pretended  not  to  care. 

Worse  still,  when  you  were  bor- 
ing, we  acted  as  if  you  were  saying 
something  important.  When  you 
were  garrulous  and  talked  to  hear 
yourself  talk,  we  listened  as  if  it  mat- 
tered. When  you  tossed  on  our  desks 
writing  upon  which  you  had  not  la- 
bored, we  read  it  and  even  re- 
sponded, as  though  you  earned  a  re- 
sponse. When  you  were  dull,  we 
pretended  you  were  smart.  When 
you  were  predictable,  unimagina- 
tive, and  routine,  we  listened  as  if  to 
new  and  wonderful  things.  When 
you  demanded  free  lunch,  we  served 
it.  And  all  this  why?  Despite  your 
fantasies,  it  was  not  even  that  we 
wanted  to  be  liked  by  you.  It  was  that 
we  did  not  want  to  be  bothered,  and 
the  easy  way  out  was  pretense: 
smiles  and  easy  B's. 

It  is  convenhonal  to  quote  in 
addresses  such  as  these.  Let  me 
quote  someone  you've  never  heard 
of.  Professor  Carter  A.  Daniel,  Rut- 
gers University  (Chronicle  of  Higher 
EducaHon,  May  7,  1979): 

"College  has  spoiled  you  by 
reading  papers  that  don't  deserve  to 


be  read,  listening  to  comments  that 
don't  deserve  a  hearing,  paying  at- 
tention even  to  the  lazy,  ill-informed, 
and  rude.  We  had  to  do  it,  for  the 
sake  of  education.  But  nobody  will 
ever  do  it  again.  College  has  de- 
prived you  of  adequate  preparation 
for  the  next  fifty  years.  It  has  failed 
you  by  being  easy,  free,  forgiving,  at- 
tentive, comfortable,  interesting, 
challenging,  fun.  Good  luck  tomor- 
row." 

That  is  why,  on  this  com- 
mencement day,  we  have  nothing  in 
which  to  take  much  pride. 

Oh  yes,  there  is  one  more  thing. 
Try  not  to  act  toward  your  co- 
workers and  bosses  as  you  have 
acted  toward  us.  I  mean,  when  they 
do  not  give  you  what  you  want  but 
have  not  earned,  don't  abuse  them, 
insult  them,  act  out  with  them  your 
parlous  relationships  with  your  par- 
ents. This,  too,  we  have  tolerated.  It 
was,  as  I  said,  not  to  be  liked.  Few 
professors  actually  care  whether  or 
not  they  are  liked  by  peer-paralyzed 
adolescents,  fools  so  shallow  as  to 
imagine  professors  care  not  about 
education  but  about  popularity.  It 
was,  again,  to  be  rid  of  you.  So  go, 
unlearn  the  lies  we  taught  you.  To 
life! 
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Jaa^  Neusner:  Scolding  students  or  faculty? 

we  could  say.  When  you  assigned  $100 
worth  of  books  (most  of  which  you 
uTote)  bearing  little  relationship  to  the 
course  or  anything  else,  we  bought 
them.    .  .  When  you  handed  back  pa- 
pers really  late  with  no  comments,  we 
didn't  complain.  When  you  were  bor- 
ing, we  pretended  you  had  something 
to  say,  otherwise  why  would  you  have 
tenure?  When  you  told  bad  jokes,  we 
laughed  so  we  could  pass.  .  .  .  College 
has  spoiled  you  by  funding  irrelevant 
research,  by  having  students  who  will 
pay  attention  even  to  the  lazy,  ill- 
informed,  and  rude.  We  had  to  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  education." 

At  the  height  of  the  letters  in  the 
Herald,  Neusner  told  Phil  Kukielski  of 
the  Pravidnice  journal  that  the  column 
was  written  in  the  context  of  a  campus 
debate  this  spring  over  whether  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  number  of  passed 
courses  required  to  graduate  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-two.  (The  faculty 
voted  to  retain  the  twenty-eight-course 
minimum.)  Neusner  told  the  jourtial 
that  some  "loose  screws"  in  the  cur- 
riculum needed  to  be  tightened,  espe- 
cially the  practice  of  expunging  failing 
grades  from  a  student's  academic  rec- 
ord. "I  wish  you  and  I  had  that  privilege 
in  life,"  he  said. 

Neusner  told  the  journal  that  he 
was  not  attacking  the  intellectual  ability 
of  Brown's  students,  just  their  work 
habits:  "Our  kids  are  not  dumb.  They 
are  sloppy.  They  are  not  exerting  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  should."  But  the 
problem,  he  added,  is  not  confined  to 


the  Brown  campus.  "It's  a  general  prob- 
lem of  the  age,"  he  said.  "There  is  a  lot 
of  self-indulgence."  Neusner  also  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Herald  in  which  he  said  that 
the  student  reaction  "illustrated  my 
point." 

On  the  "Today"  show,  he  main- 
tained that  he  was  not  attacking  stu- 
dents, but  rather  was  criticizing  faculty 
members  for  indulging  students.  And 
he  said  he  was  not  criticizing  Brown  in 
particular,  but  higher  education  in 
general.  The  graduating  senior  who  ap- 
peared with  him  was  Marshall  Jaffe,  one 
of  the  1981  senior  orators,  who  de- 
fended Brown's  curriculum  in  his  ora- 
tion (see  story  elsewhere  in  this  issue) 
and  on  the  "Today"  show.  But  in  the 
brief  time  allotted  guests  on  the  Today 
program,  neither  Neusner  nor  Jaffe 
had  much  opportunity  to  make  any 
reasoned  argument. 

Although  Professor  Neusner  main- 
tains that  he  is  not  criticizing  Brown's 
students,  that  point  has  escaped  some 
editorial  and  headline  writers  around 
the  country.  The  Hartford  Courant  head- 
lined its  AP  story  about  the  essay; 
"Brown  Seniors  Scalded  by  Attack." 
The  AP  story,  which  was  printed  in  do- 
zens of  newspapers  across  the  country, 
referred  to  Neusner's  "scathing  attack 
on  the  attitude  and  performance  of  the 
school's  1,400  seniors." 

The  professor  was  not  without  his 
supporters,  either.  Dartmouth  professor 
Jeffrey  Hart,  in  a  column  in  the  hi- 
dianapolis  Star,  wrote;  "Amid  all  the 
banalities  of  this  year's  commencement 
rhetoric,  the  cry  of  pain  from  Prof.  Jacob 
Neusner  of  Brown  had  the  effect  of  a 
bracing  elixir.  Neusner  uttered  what  all 
academicians  know  but  never  proclaim: 
that  during  the  years  1965-68  higher  ed- 
ucation in  America  suffered  wounds 
from  which  it  has  not  yet  begun  to  re- 
cover. .  .  .  The  screams  have  not  yet 
died  away  on  the  Brown  campus.  But 
perhaps  Neusner's  candor  will  awaken 
the  will  to  recover  some  discipline  and 
coherence  in  higher  education." 

The  last  word,  at  least  as  this  issue 
went  to  press,  appeared  in  the  Neic  York 
Times.  Fred  Hechinger,  in  his  regular 
column,  "About  Education,"  on  June 
23,  reported  on  Professor  Neusner's  es- 
say, then  quoted  Stanford's  new  presi- 
dent, Donald  Kennedy,  at  Stanford's 
commencement:  "The  criticism  you  are 
hearing  from  most  analysts  of  your 
generation  is,  1  think,  a  form  of  projec- 
tion. They  would  rather  blame  the  fail- 
ures of  service  in  our  society  on  the 


choices  you  make  than  on  the  quality  of 
opportunity  they  have  provided." 

Hechinger  went  on  to  make  "three 
crucial  points":  "First,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  bad  habits  cited  by  Professor 
Neusner  were  originally  sponsored  by 
student  rebels,  they  frequently  had  the 
support  of  prominent  adult  camp  fol- 
lowers of  the  youth  culture.  More  im- 
portant, faculty  and  administiations,  in 
a  bid  for  campus  peace,  ratified  these 
habits. 

"Second,  these  habits  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  young  people;  they  reflect  the 
mood  and  the  ways  of  the  adult  society, 
including  the  faculty.  Students  at 
Brown  underscored  that  point  in  a  flood 
of  replies  to  Professor  Neusner's  views. 

"Third,  these  habits,  far  from  being 
new,  tend  to  recur,  along  with  changing 
social  conditions.  The  widely  accepted 
gentleman's  C  of  the  1920s  was  not 
more  conducive  to  great  individual  ef- 
fort than  the  grade  inflation  that  was 
ushered  in  by  the  non-competitive 
1970s.  Easy  grading  now  seems  clearly 
on  the  way  out  as  a  highly  competitive 
economy  makes  students  behave  more 
like  their  predecessors  of  the  Depres- 
sion Era." 

Stay  hjned.  KM.R. 

THE  CORPORATION:  \ 

Two  Fellows,  nine 
trustees  are  named 

Two  new  members  of  the  Board  of 
Fellows  and  nine  new  trustees,  includ- 
ing Frank  Licht,  former  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  were  elected  to  the  Cor- 
poration at  its  Commencement  week- 
end meeting. 

Joining  the  Board  of  Fellows  are 
Willard  C.  Butcher  '47  and  Dr.  Augus- 
tus A.  White  III  '57.  Butcher  is  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  After  graduating 
magna  cum  laude  from  Brown,  he  went 
to  work  as  a  management  trainee  for 
Chase  and  quickly  rose  through  the 
ranks,  becoming  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  in  1972.  He  became 
chairman  this  past  year.  He  was  elected 
a  trustee  of  Brown  in  1974  and  is  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Corporation's  budget 
and  finance  committee. 

White,  a  former  trustee  of  Brown,  is 
orthopaedic  surgeon-in-chief  at  Bos- 
ton's Beth  Israel  Hospital  and  professor 
of  orthopaedic  surgery  at  Harvard  Med- 
ical School.  A  specialist  in  the  nature  of 
treatment  of  bone  fractures  and  the  clin- 
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ical  aspects  of  spine  mechanics,  White 
served  as  chief  resident  in  orthopaedic 
surgery  at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital 
from  1962-66.  He  was  recognized  as  one 
of  America's  "Ten  Outstanding  Young 
Men"  by  the  U.S.  Jaycees  in  1969,  was 
awarded  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Medical  Achievement  Award,  and  re- 
ceived the  Bronze  Star  for  his  work  in 
Vietnam. 

Of  the  nine  new  trustees,  three 
were  nominated  by  the  Associated 
Alumni  and  elected  by  the  Corporation. 
The  three  new  alumni  trustees,  serving 
five-year  terms,  are: 

John  H.  Cutler  '56,  a  lawyer 
specializing  in  business  counseling  and 
real  estate,  who  is  a  partner  in  the  San 
Francisco  law  firm  of  Heller,  Ehrman, 
White,  and  McAuliffe.  A  graduate  of 
Harvard  Law  School  and  a  Fulbright 
scholar  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Cutler  is  a  former  secretary  for  the  Class 
of  1956,  treasurer  of  the  Brown  Club  of 
Northern  California,  and  25th  Reunion 
Gift  Chairman.  Since  1963  Cutler  has  in- 
terviewed prospective  Brown  students 
in  the  Bay  Area.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Friends  of  Brown  Basketball,  Friends  of 
Brown  Swimming,  and  an  associate  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  Cutler's 
daughter,  Laura,  was  a  member  of  the 
1981  graduating  class. 

Margaret  Conant  Michael  '51,  a 
businesswoman  from  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, who  is  president  and  owner  of 
Michael  Walters  Industries,  a  company 
which  manufactures  lubricants  for  the 
coal  industry.  She  has  served  as  Brown 
Club  president  for  her  area,  and  as  re- 
gional director  of  Associated  Alumni  for 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky. She  is  acHve  in  church  and  civic 
affairs.  All  four  of  her  children  have 
graduated  from  Brown. 

Archie  R.  Williams  '56,  president 
of  Freedom  Electronics  Corporation,  of 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Williams, 
who  is  also  an  attorney,  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Center 
of  Afro-American  Arts  and  Youth  En- 
richment Services  in  Boston,  and  has 
served  on  advisory  committees  to  the 
Boston  School  Committee  and  the  Bos- 
ton Urban  League.  He  is  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  England  Community 
Development  Corporation  and  a  life 
member  of  the  NAACP.  His  service  to 
Brown  includes  working  for  the  Brown 
Football  Association  and  NASP. 

The  six  new  term  trustees,  who 
serve  through  June  30,  1986,  are: 

Marvyn  Carton  '38,  a  New  York  in- 


vestment banking  company  executive. 
Carton  is  executive  vice  president  of 
Allen  &  Co.,  an  investment  banking 
firm  he  has  been  with  since  1948.  He  is 
also  a  director  of  several  companies,  in- 
cluding Syntex  Chemicals  Corporation, 
Fedders  Corporation,  and  Standard 
Brands  Paint  Company.  Carton  has 
been  involved  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
Campaign  for  Brown  and  has  served  on 
several  Corporation  committees. 

Frank  Licht  '38,  a  Providence  attor- 
ney, former  Rhode  Island  state  senator 
(1949-56),  and  former  governor  (1969- 
73).  Licht  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
Providence  Human  Rights  Commission 
who  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Chapin  Hospital  Commission  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Council  of  Community 
Services.  He  was  named  "Man  of  the 
Year"  in  1969  by  the  Pwvidoicc  Sunday 
joiinial,  has  received  three  Lehman 
Awarcls  for  his  work  in  the  Jewish 
community,  and  holds  honorary  de- 
grees from  six  institutions,  including 
Brown. 

John  F.  Nickoll  '57,  a  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  business  executive  who 
specializes  in  commercial  finance.  Nic- 
koll is  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Foothill  Group,  Inc.,  a  venture 
capital  company  in  Los  Angeles  and  one 
of  the  country's  leading  finance  houses 
for  small  businesses.  He  has  been  in- 
volved in  recruiting  prospective  stu- 
dents and  in  fund  raising  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

Barbara  Mosbacher  Smullyan  '45,  a 
volunteer  worker  for  Brown  and  her  res- 
idential community  of  New  York  City. 
Smullyan  is  a  former  Brown  trustee 
(1969-74)  who  has  helped  the  University 
in  various  phases  of  fund  raising  and 
who  is  chairperson  of  the  John  Hay 
Project,  the  steering  committee  in 
charge  of  raising  funds  for  renovating 
the  John  Hay  Library.  She  is  a  member 
and  officer  of  such  New  York-area  civic 
groups  as  Sheltering  Arms,  Irvington 
House,  and  Spence-Chapin  Adoption 
Service. 

Melvin  M.  Swig  '39,  a  real  estate 
investor  from  San  Francisco.  Swig  is  di- 
rector and  part-owner  of  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  active  in 
many  Jewish  charities,  and  is  a  trustee 
of  American  Friends  of  Haifa  University 
and  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
He  is  a  past  owner  of  the  Cleveland  Bar- 
ons and  purchased  the  California  Seals 
in  1975,  both  members  of  the  National 
Hockey  League.  He  is  a  former  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  several 


department  stores,  including  Liberty 
Stores  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  a  former 
manager  of  Louis  Diamond  Company  in 
New  York  City.  He  is  the  father  of  Kent 
Swig  '83. 

Frank  J.  Wezniak  '54,  an  electronics 
company  executive  in  Burlington,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Wezniak,  who  is  currently 
president  of  the  electronics  firm  of  Adar 
Associates,  is  a  former  industry  consul- 
tant. He  is  a  board  member  of  other 
electronics  firms  such  as  Spectrum 
Dynamics,  Bromation,  and  Navtec.  K.H. 


ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI: 

Lacy  Herrmann  '50 
named  president-elect 

Becoming  president  of  the  As- 
sociated Alumni  is  not  an  overnight 
process.  It  takes  years  of  proper  season- 
ing as  a  volunteer  in  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  then  it's  a  matter  of  being 
voted  president-elect.  The  president- 
elect waits  in  the  wings  for  two  years  be- 
fore taking  his  or  her  place  center  stage. 
Beginning  a  two-year  sHnt  as  president- 
elect is  Lacy  B.  Herrmann  '50,  of  Darien, 
Connecticut,  elected  in  the  mail  ballot- 
ing last  spring. 

Currently  vice  chairman  of  Cen- 
tennial Capital  Cash  Management 
Trust,  Herrmann  has  formed,  managed, 
and  consulted  numerous  companies 
and  organizations,  and  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  Finance  and  Industry  and  Who's 
Who  in  the  World.  A  trustee  of  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Herrmann  is  a  trustee  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Westfield,  New  Jersey, 
and  is  a  former  director  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  Club  of  New  York  City. 
Presently  a  director  of  the  Fairfield 
County  Brown  Club,  the  Brown  Football 
Association,  and  the  Friends  of  Brown 
Basketball,  Herrmann  has  volunteered 
for  the  Campaign  for  Brown,  helped  or- 
ganize "Operation  Pride"  (the  Brown 
Stadium  renovation  project),  and  has 
been  active  in  the  National  Alumni 
Schools  Program. 

Also  chosen  in  the  same  election, 
Thomas  W.  Hoagland  '63,  of  Provi- 
dence, will  serve  a  three-year  term  on 
the  Athletic  Advisory  Council.  A  senior 
vice  president  of  Citizens  Trust  Com- 
pany/Citizens Savings  Bank,  Hoagland 
is  director  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Precision  Twist  Drill 
and  Machine  Company  in  Crystal  Lake, 
Illinois.  He  is  head  class  agent  for  the 
Class  of  1963,  a  NASP  Committee 
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member,  .ind  post  president  and  trea- 
surer of  the  Brown  Club  of  Chicago. 
Hoagland  is  also  a  former  regional  direc- 
tor ot  the  Associated  Alumni,  a  member 
of  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
a  Friend  of  Brow  n  Basketball.  K.H. 

ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI: 

Annual  Meeting  is  set 
for  October  4 

On  Sunda\  morning,  October  4, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  will  convene  for  its  stated  an- 
nual meeting  at  the  Maddock  Alumni 
Center,  38  Brown  Street. 

Various  committees  of  the  Assti- 
ciated  Alumni  will  be  recommending 
changes  in  the  organization's  bylaws 
and  constitution  at  that  meeting,  among 
them,  changes  relating  to  the  election  of 
alumni  and  alumnae  trustees. 

The  meeting  will  occur  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  annual  Alumni  Council. 
Members  of  the  board  of  directors,  pres- 
idents and  representatives  of  Brown 
Clubs  throughout  the  country,  and 
other  alumni  leaders  will  meet  on  the 
campus  October  2-4.  The  meetings  will 
be  conducted  by  John  Henderson  '4b, 
the  nexv  president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  and  will  incorporate  a  recogni- 
tion of  National  Higher  Education 
Week,  October  3-11. 

BROWN  ALUMNI  MONTHLY: 

Editorial  associate  named 

Katherine  Hinds,  an  editorial  as- 
sistant in  the  Brown  News  Bureau  the 
past  two  years  and  assistant  editor  of 
the  George  St.  journal,  the  University's 
newspaper  for  the  campus  community, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly  as  editorial  associate.  Hinds,  a 
1975  graduate  of  Occidental  College, 
replaces  Julie  Talen  76,  who  resigned. 

SPORTS 

By  Rub  Feinstein 
MEN'S  LACROSSE: 

2nd  in  the  Ivies 

The  men's  lacrosse  team  did  not 
compile  its  most  impressive  record  in 
recent  years,  but  the  stickmen  provided 
more  than  their  share  of  thrills  this 
spring,  with  three  Ivy  games  decided  by 
only  one  goal. 

Coach  Cliff  Stevenson's  charges 


put  together  a  four-game  winning 
streak  near  the  end  of  the  season,  lead- 
ing to  a  year-ending  slide  that  saw  them 
lose  to  Dartmouth  in  overtime,  12- 11, 
and  Cornell  at  home,  \5-5.  The  squad 
finished  with  an  even  record  of  six  wins 
and  six  losses.  That  was  good  for  second 
place  in  the  Ivies,  the  only  two  league 
losses  coming  in  those  final  two  games. 

Jeff  Hacker,  a  senior  midfielder 
frt)m  Wilton,  Connecticut,  who  is  also  a 
standout  for  Stevenson  on  the  soccer 
team  in  the  fall,  was  the  team's  leading 
scorer  with  23  goals  and  13  assists  for  a 
total  of  38  points.  He  was  followed  by 
seniors  Joby  Harris  with  33  points, 
hard-shooting  Angelo  Lobosco  with  32 
points,  and  John  Borzilleri  with  30 
points. 

Those  high  scorers,  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  varsity  program  for  four 
years,  will  be  missed.  So  will  senior 
goalie  Charlie  Meister,  who  was  a 
four-year  starter  and  steady  performer. 

While  a  big  question  mark  for  next 
year's  team  may  be  the  offense,  a  solid 
core  of  defensive  players  will  return  for 
Stevenson's  twenty-second  season. 
Sophomore  Colin  Fitch  started  three 
games  in  goal,  and  pressed  Meister  all 
year  long  for  the  goaltending  job. 
Sophomore  Bill  Aliber,  a  football  de- 
fensive lineman  in  the  fall,  anchored  the 
defense  this  year  and  was  named  first- 
team  All-Ivy.  He  and  co-starters  John 
Bowman  '83  and  Elias  Johnson  '84  will 
be  back. 

BASEBALL: 

Winning  spirit 

The  baseball  team  got  hot  at  the 
close  of  its  season,  winning  ten  of  the 
last  fourteen  games.  And  the  season 
record,  15-18-1,  while  not  outstanding, 
shows  a  great  improvement  over  recent 
seasons. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
turnabout  has  to  be  the  coaching  of 
former  major  league  pitcher  Dave 
Stenhouse.  With  basically  the  same  per- 
sonnel as  last  year,  Stenhouse  instilled  a 
winning  spirit  in  the  club.  After  a  hor- 
rendous start  on  the  spring  southern 
trip  to  Florida,  Stenhouse's  crew  was 
competitive  in  |ust  about  every  game. 

After  the  0-7  start,  Stenhouse  got 
the  team  regrouped  and  the  team's  hit- 
ting and  pitching  came  around  remark- 
ably. Anci  the  team's  trademark  of  com- 
ing friim  behind  was  testament  to  the 
new  attitude  Stenhouse  has  given  the 
baseball  program. 


Leading  the  hitters  for  this  year's 
Bruins  was  sophomore  center  fielder 
Hank  Landers.  The  Somerville,  Massa- 
chusetts native,  who  doubles  as  a  foot- 
ball quarterback  in  the  fall,  hit  for  a  .352 
average  and  paced  the  team  in  several 
hitting  categories. 

SCOREBOARD 

(final) 

Men's  Baseball  (15-18-1) 

Providence  15,  Brown  3 

Brown  2,  Providence  1 

Yale  18,  Brown  5 

Yale  23,  Brown  1 

Brown  6,  Eastern  Connecticut  5 

Brown  8,  Fairfield  5 

Brown  3,  Northeastern  0 

Brown  12,  Rhode  Island  8 

Rhode  Island  9,  Brown  3 

Brown  9,  Holy  Cross  8 

Brown  5,  Holy  Cross  4 

Brown  20,  Rhode  Island  College  16 

Women's  Softball  (14-8) 

Brown  7,  Boston  University  1 
Bridgewater  State  5,  Brown  0 
Brown  2,  Plymouth  State  0 
Brown  1,  Plymouth  State  0 
Rhode  Island  College  5,  Brown  3 
Brown  8,  Rhode  Island  College  5 
Brown  12,  Harvard  4 
Harvard  9,  Brown  8 

Men's  Lacrosse  (6-6) 

Brown  16,  Yale  9 

Dartmouth  12,  Brown  11  (OT) 

Cornell  15,  Brown  5 

Women's  Lacrosse  (1-9-1) 

New  Hampshire  16,  Brown  1 
Brown  4,  Bridgewater  State  4 
Trinity  12,  Brown  11 

Men's  Track  (1-4) 

7th  of  10  at  Heptagonals  at  Princeton 
Rhode  Island  81,  Brown  80 

Women's  Track  (2-2) 

5th  of  16  at  New  Englands  at  Boston 

University 
16th  of  26  at  EAIAW  Championships 

Men's  Tennis  (13-8) 

Brown  8,  Providence  1 

Brown  7,  Rhode  Island  2 

4th  of  18  at  New  Englands  at  Amherst 

Brown  5,  Dartmouth  4 

Women's  Tennis  (7-8) 

Brown  6,  Massachusetts  3 

Men's  Golf  (2-5) 

Dartmouth  391,  Brown  404 

8th  of  10  in  New  Englands  at  Providence 

Men's  Crew  (1-4) 

Syracuse  t):53.4.  Brown  6:59.7 
1  ith  at  Eastern  Sprints 

Women's  Crew  (4-2) 

Brown  5:02. b.  Northeastern  5:06.9 
8th  of  16  at  Eastern  Sprints 
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BRUIN  FEV^RI 

1981  Brown  Football 


Gather  your  friends  and  plan  now!  Those  won- 
derful fall  afternoons  at  Brown  Stadium  will  be 
filled  with  the  excitement  of  another  winning 
season.  The  band  will  be  there  and  there's 
plenty  of  room  to  tailgate  and  plan  your  game 
strategy.  Season  tickets  are  only  $31 .00! 

At  home  this  year,  we're  playing  four   .-^      '^^ . 
Ivy  opponents ...  Princeton,  Cor- 
nell, Harvard  and  Columbia. 
Brown  will  play  Yale  in  New 
Haven,  Army  at  West  Point 


(great  trip,  full  dress  parade  by  the  Cadets), 
Penn  in  Philly,  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  URI 
at  Kingston  and  Dartmouth  in  Hanover. 

Summing  up  —  the  Bruins  are  young  and 
inexperienced  but  they  should  provide  great 
excitement  all  fall. 

Be  part  of  it! 


Date                   ^^"^        Opponent 

Ticket 
price 

No  of 
tickets 

No  of 
'/2  price 
tickets 

Amount 

Please  mail  tickets  to: 

Sept  19          130       at  Yale 

$7.00 

Name                                                         Class 

10.00 

Oct  3              1 

30        PRINCETON 

7.00 

Oct  10            1 

30       at  Penn 

6.00 

Address 

Oct  17            1 

30        CORNELL 

7.00 

Oct  24            1 

30       at  Holy  Cross 

7.00 

City 

Oct  31             1 

30        HARVARD 

10.00 

State                                                      Zip 

Nov?              1 

30       at  URI 

5:00 

Nov  14            1 

00       at  Dartmouth 

8.00 

Office  Phone 

Nov  21            1 

30        COLUMBIA 

7.00 

Season  Football  Ticket 

(home  games  -  all  seats  reserved) 

Children's  Season  Ticket 

31.00 

Home  Phone 

Make  checks  payable  to  Brown  University, 
include  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

Mail  to:  Brown  Ticket  Office,  Box  1932 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912. 

15.50 

Season  Parking 

5.00 

1981  Football  Press  Guide 

5.00 

TOTAL 

$ 

Children  under  15  —  y^  price  (home  games  only). 


THE  CLASSES 


written  by  Shyla  Spear 


1  O      Mi'iincc  Baiun.  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
A  1/       is  the  "semi-retired"  president  of  a 
company  that  makes  paper  mill  supplies  in 
Providence. 


Edit<ard  j.  Dempsey,  jr.,  is  a  lawyer 
with  Dempsey  &  Dempsey,  in 
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Cincinnati. 

^  ^       Leo  Bowff,  Madison,  Conn.,  com- 
^m^m      pleted  hventy-five  years  as  town 
clerk  last  Januarw  In  l4_S4  he  sold  the  Madi- 
son and  Savbrook  Theaters,  which  had  been 
built  and  run  by  his  father  and  himself,  and 
looked  around  for  something  else  to  do.  At 
that  time  the  town  clerks  job  fell  vacant  and 
he  ran  for  election.  "When  1  tried  to  get  the 
nominahon,"  he  told  the  Ncic  Haven  Register, 
"my  thoughts  were  that  I  would  take  this  job 
for  a  term  of  two  years  and  within  that  time  I 
would  find  something  that  1  would  rather  do. 
However,  you  do  meet  practically  all  the 
people  of  the  town  of  Madison  at  one  time  or 
another,  either  to  be  sworn  in  as  voters  or  to 
get  a  license,  a  hunting  license,  or  a  dog 
license.  I  found  the  position  most  interesting 
and  decided  to  stay  on  for  another  couple  of 
years,  and  that  is  how  I  happen  to  be  here.  I 
enjoy  the  work."  His  family  moved  to  Madi- 
son in  1914.  He  and  his  wife,  Sallie,  have 
three  children,  seven  grandchildren,  and 
three  great-granddaughters. 

^  ^  Among  the  guests  last  year  at 
^mj  Commencement  was  Sybil  Loivnes 
Shields,  Providence,  the  widow  of  William 
Loivnes,  who  was  also  planning  to  attend  this 
year's  Commencement  and  enjoy  the  '23  re- 
union activities.  This  corrects  an  item  in  the 
November  class  notes. 

O  /l      ^"'■^  Luhrano  reports  that  when  he 
^TX      was  in  Florida  this  winter  he  at- 
tended the  "Brown  Has  Arrived"  program 
held  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Yacht  Club.  Philip 
Saunders,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  was  also  there.  Phil 
also  attended  the  Palm  Beach  "Brown  Has 
Arrived"  program. 

^  /I       Joseph  W.  Ress  was  chairman  of 
i^O       the  Rhode  Island  Friends  of  Na- 
tional Jewish  Hospital  National  Asthma  Cen- 
ter's 82nd  anniversary  dinner  gala  to  benefit 
the  Denver  hospital.  He  is  the  former  presi- 
dent of  E.  A.  Adams  &  Son.,  Pawtucket 
jewelry  manufacturing  firm,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  state  Board  of  Regents  and  a  former 
treasurer  of  Brown. 

^  ^      Wittiam  R.  Benford.  North  Provi- 
^  /        dence,  R.I.,  was  honored  recently 
for  his  role  in  engineering  and  education  by 
an  award  from  the  Rhode  Island  chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  in  rec- 


ogniKon  of  excellence  and  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  architecture  in  the  state. 
Dr.  Russell  Meyers,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  a  re- 
tired neurosurgeon,  competed  in  the  World 
Association  of  Veteran  Athletes  International 
Track  and  Field  Meet  in  Christ  Church,  New 
Zealand,  last  winter  and  broke  the  old  world 
Master's  record  in  the  70-and-over  age  group 
in  the  1 10-meter  high  hurdles.  He  placed  in 
seven  out  of  eight  events  he  entered.  He 
trains  seven  days  a  week,  three  days  of  jog- 
ging five  to  six  miles  and  the  rest  of  the  week 
on  sprints  or  hurdles.  He  and  his  wife  spend 
about  ten  months  a  year  on  their  estate  in 
Santa  Clara,  Panama. 

^  Q      Former  Rhode  Island  Supreme 
^m  O      Court  Associate  Justice  Thomas 
Paolino  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Roger  Williams  College.  He  was  recently 
selected  to  receive  a  1981  United  Italian 
Americans  Award  in  Rhode  Island. 

^O      f^ossina  Martella,  Stamford,  Conn., 
J\J       recently  retired  after  forty-five 
years  of  work  with  Catholic  Family  and 
Community  Services  and  was  honored  with 
a  dinner  in  Norwalk  at  which  she  was  cited 
for  her  "extraordinary  dedication  and  pro- 
fessionalism in  a  career  spanning  four  dec- 
ades." Most  recently  she  served  as  immigra- 
tion counselor  for  the  Norwalk  office  of 
Catholic  Charities.  She  is  fluent  in  both 
Spanish  and  French  and  has  worked  with 
Hispanic  and  Haitian  immigrants. 

Tlielma  Tyndall,  Boston,  was  recently  fea- 
tured in  a  story  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  in 
which  she  was  interviewed  about  her  as- 
sociation with  Harvard  University's  Institute 
for  Learning  in  Retirement.  The  courses  at 
the  Institute  are  taught  by  those  enrolled  in 
the  Institute.  She  told  the  Globe:  "I  don't 
think  of  myself  as  retired.  I  still  come  to 
Cambridge  five  days  a  week."  Thelma,  who 
is  retired  from  her  position  as  medical  rec- 
ords librarian  at  Harvard  University  Health 
Service,  teaches  a  music  class  that  has  been 
studying  great  conductors. 

^"t        Helen  Daniel,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  is 
J  A       retired  from  her  position  as  head  of 
the  bindery  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
Library  in  West  Point,  N.Y. 

janies  L.  Minieus,  Germantown,  Tenn., 
was  honored  in  January  on  his  retirement 
after  ten  years'  teaching  at  the  Cecil  C.  Hum- 
phreys School  of  Law.  The  summer  1980 
issue  of  the  Memphis  State  University  Laie 
Reinezo  was  dedicated  to  him  in  recognition  of 
his  "dedication  to  excellence"  and  his  "sin- 
cere concern  for  his  fellow  man."  Before 
teaching  at  the  law  school  from  1970  to  1980 
he  was  senior  trial  attorney  with  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 
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Susan  j.  Epply  is  retired  and  liv- 
ing in  Hanover,  N.H. 


O  /I       ]oseph  Buonanno,  Narragansett, 
Jrt      R.  I.,  was  one  of  twelve  members 
inducted  into  the  Rhode  Island  Heritage  Hall 
of  Fame  in  ceremonies  at  the  Biltmore  Plaza 
in  May.  He  was  quarterback  of  Brown's  1932 
football  team  (7-1),  captained  the  1933  team, 
and  earned  honorable  mentton  AU-American 
honors.  A  former  trustee  of  the  University, 
Joe  has  been  active  in  the  community  and  is  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  Compensation. 

]ohn  M.  Sayward  writes:  "I  retired  last 
April  19  11980rfrom  the  Federal  Army  Cold 
Regions  Laboratories  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  after 
eighteen  years.  Earlier  I  had  six  years  at 
Norwich  University,  and  twenty  years  with 
American  Cyanamid.  As  a  chemist  I  am  con- 
cerned over  energy  and  resource  exhaustion, 
environmental  pollution  by  chemicals,  nu- 
clear hazards,  and  the  threat  of  cataclysmic 
war,  as  well  as  inflation,  increasing  popula- 
tion, and  decreasing  morality." 

'3  C       Alfred  H.  joslin,  Bristol,  R.  1. , 
J^       a  retired  associate  jushce  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court  and  a  Fellow 
and  secretary  of  the  Brown  Corporation,  was 
recently  inducted  into  the  Rhode  Island  Heri- 
tage Hall  of  Fame.  Judge  Joslin's  wife,  Roberta 
'44,  died  May  6  (see  Deaths). 

^/T       Dorothy  Lovell  O' Hare,  Plantations, 
JO      Fla.,  writes:  "After  many  years  of 
involvement  in  clubs  and  city  government 
(all  volunteer)  I  took  a  job  five  years  ago  as  an 
activities  director  in  a  lovely  retirement  facil- 
ity about  five  minutes  from  our  home.  It  has 
been  a  rewarding  experience  and  I  have 
made  some  wonderful  friends  among  the  res- 
idents. 1  have  two  children,  Stephen  and 
Gail;  three  grandchildren:  Kimberly,  20,  who 
is  a  junior  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  pre- 
law, and  two  grandsons,  each  ten  years  old. 
My  husband  has  been  retired  for  thirteen 
years  and  is  enjoying  it." 

Herman  Sehein,  Oakland,  Calif.,  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  Parnassus  Press  in  Emery- 
ville, Calif.  He  writes,  "We  are  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  I  serve  as  one  of  its  West  Coast 
editorial  consultants." 

^  ^      Zedra  jurist  Aranow,  Springfield, 
>J  /        Mass.,  is  a  writer  for  the  Daily 
Neu'S.  In  January  she  was  given  a  public  serv- 
ice award  from  the  Valley  District  Dental  So- 
ciety, Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  recognition  other 
articles  on  prevenhve  dentistry,  dental  care 
for  the  handicapped,  and  consumer  issues  in 
dentistry. 

David  F.  Condon  and  his  wife,  of  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  have  established  the  Condon 
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Scholarship,  which  will  enable  a  Bath 
County,  Va.,  High  School  graduate  to  attend 
any  accredited  college  or  university  in  the 
U.S.  He  is  the  senior  professor  of  law  at 
George  Mason  University  in  Arlington  and  is 
a  retired  U.S.  Marine  colonel. 

^  Q      Halslcd  jamcf,  Salisbury  Mills, 
>J  O      N. Y.,  reports  that  he  has  been 
building  a  house  in  the  three  years  since  he 
retired.  "Although  I  had  the  frame  put  up,  I 
have  been  doing  all  the  finishing  myself.  Put 
in  the  plumbing  and  the  electrical.  I  made  my 
own  molding  using  my  planer  and  table  saw 
— pride  myself  on  being  a  cabinet  maker.  1 
am  now  in  the  process  of  putting  in  solar 
heat  —  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil  is 
pushing  me  on  this.  Salisbury  Mills  is  just  a 
post  office  in  a  general  store.  If  you  blink 
your  eyes  while  you  are  driving  by,  you  will 
miss  it.  But  it  is  beauHful  country  up  here." 

Former  Rhode  Island  Governor  Frank 
Licht,  Providence,  was  recently  elected  vice 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Gavin  A.  Pitt.  Fairborn,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  associate  director  of  the  Wright 
State  University  Foundation  and  Develop- 
ment Office,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  fund-raising  pro- 
grams for  the  Office  of  Health  Affairs,  which 
includes  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School 
of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Professional  Psy- 
chology, and  the  Allied  Health  Professions 
Program.  He  had  been  business  manager 
and  administrative  officer  for  Antioch  Col- 
lege and  University  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
where  he  directed  all  nonacademic  depart- 
ments and  support  services  for  the  college. 

Melanie  Shrodcr  Totenberg,  Newton, 
Mass.,  writes  that  she  keeps  busy  in  the  real 
estate  business.  She  has  three  daughters, 
one  of  whom  is  a  legal  affairs  reporter  for 
WGBH  educational  radio  in  Boston.  Another 
daughter  is  a  vice  president  of  Ruder  and 
Fain,  a  public  relations  firm  in  New  York, 
and  the  third  is  a  lawyer  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
specializing  in  labor  relations  and  discrimi- 
nation cases. 

'JQ      Arthur  L.  Brown,  a  retired  petro- 
J  ^       leum  engineer,  is  president  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  Foundation  Board. 

/t'i        Natalie  Rosen  Seigle,  an  assist- 
^E  J.       ant  professor  of  business  com- 
munications at  Providence  College,  con- 
ducted a  seminar  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Bankers  Association  last  February.  The 
seminar  was  entitled  "Business  Report  Writ- 
ing for  Internal  Auditors." 

/\^      Joyce  Gam  Endejann  retired  at  the 
TX^      end  of  1978,  briefly,  after  twenty- 
seven  years  as  the  University  of  CincinnaH 
public  information  officer  for  the  Medical 
Center  and  returned  to  work  in  May  1979  as  a 
special  assistant  to  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  vice  president  for  public  affairs. 
Joyce  has  three  children  and  four  grandchil- 
dren. 

Brown  Professor  Emeritus  Alfred 
Herrmann  (German  language  and  literature), 
now  a  lively  94  years  of  age,  lives  with  his 


daughter,  Edith  Herrmann,  in  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Edith  is  in  charge  of  the  cataloging  depart- 
ment at  the  Hillside  Public  Library. 

Ellen  Swanson,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  American  Mathematical  Society  in 
Providence  since  her  college  years,  travels 
extensively  for  both  business  and  pleasure. 
She  reports  that,  since  a  three-week  trip  to 
Afghanistan  in  1977,  everything  else  seems 
pretty  tame. 

^'J       Peter  S.  Freedinan,  Bedford,  N.H., 
^tj       is  vice  president  for  administration 
of  Bradford  (Mass.)  College.  He  is  also  on  the 
adjunct  faculty  of  Antioch/New  England,  in 
Keene,  N.H. 

^^      Howard  Bactzhotd  has  been 
TITI       awarded  the  endowed  Rebecca 
Clifton  Reade  Professor  of  English  chair  at 
Butler  University  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

^C  Walter  D.  Eioing,  Columbia,  Ky.,  is 
^t\^  the  owner  and  president  of  an  ap- 
parel manufacturing  business  in  Columbia. 

Norman  C.  Taylor,  Woodbury,  Conn., 
was  elected  president  of  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Hospital's  board  of  trustees  in  December.  He 
is  president  and  treasurer  of  Stemmler  Ar- 
chery, of  Middlebury. 

Phyllis  Baldioin  Young,  Larchmont,  N.Y., 
exhibited  her  watercolors  and  mixed  media 
works  at  the  Larchmont  Public  Library  in 
January.  She  has  studied  art  at  the  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Art  Center,  the  Art  Students  League 
in  New  York  City,  and  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  She  is  president  of  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Larchmont  and  is  on  the  executive  board 
of  the  United  Way. 

/\(L  Dorothy  Dohson  Clarke,  Boca  Raton, 
TtvJ  Fla.,  is  a  librarian  at  the  College  of 
Boca  Raton. 

Allen  j.  Rosenberg,  general  manager  of 
the  General  Electric  Space  Systems  Division 
in  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  has  been  named  a  vice 
president  of  the  company.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  Space  Systems  Division's  numerous 
high  technology  businesses,  which  design 
and  build  spacecraft  components  and  sys- 
tems for  exploration,  weather  research,  earth 
resources  management,  and  communica- 
tions. 

In  January,  John  Wydler  retired  from  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  after  nine 
terms  as  a  Republican  representative  from 
New  York  (Long  Island). 

^^^      Richard  W.  Carpenter,  Woodland 
jt  /        Hills,  Calif.,  is  president  of  his 
own  company,  Timeter  Systems,  in  Canoga 
Park,  Calif. 

Thomas  Dorscy,  co-chairman  of  the 
Waterford  (Conn.)  High  School  English  de- 
partment, spent  several  davs  in  Princeton 
last  December  grading  more  than  1,000  es- 
says for  the  College  Board  English  Achieve- 
ment Test.  This  is  the  third  time  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  grade  the  written  exams.  He 
told  the  Neiv  London  Day  that  there  seems  to 
be  some  improvement  in  the  quality  of  writ- 
ing since  he  last  graded  the  tests  ten  years 
ago.  Some  of  the  writing  was  so  well  done 
that  it  would  "knock  your  eyes  out."  But 
there  were  other  moments  when  the  graders 
weren't  so  impressed. 

Donald  V.  Kane,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Is- 
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lands,  reco ived  his  Inw  degree  Irom  St. 
Johns  University  School  of  Law  in  June  last 
vear  and  is  an  assistant  attorney  general  in 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Island  Department  ot  Law  in 
St.  Thomas. 

RolvrtP.  Sessions,  Winfield,  Kans.,  is 
president  of  Southwestern  College,  in 
Wintield. 

Elizabeth  Keilh  Cihiwre  Wilson,  Franklin, 
Mass.,  recentl\'  put  her  Pembroke  days  to 
work  in  a  correction  addressed  to  the  Boston 
Henilii  Ameriain,  which  had  said  that  Freddie 
Bartholome\v  ser\'ed  with  the  Arm\'  Air 
Corps  during  World  War  II.  She  wrote  the 
paper:  "During  that  period  I  was  a  student  at 
Pembroke  College  .  .  .  and  went  out  with 
Mr.  Bartholomew.  As  I  recall  he  was  in  the 
Navv,  slahoned  at  Quonset  Point,  R.I.  Inci- 
dentallv,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  as  was 
Cesar  Romero,  who  was  stationed  there.  The 
same  can't  he  said  for  their  Point  mate, 
Henrv  Fonda.  Mv  college  friends  and  I  are 
appalled  at  seeing  him  treated  almost  as  a 
god  these  days.  We  remember!!"  But  she 
didn't  say  what  they  remember. 

/I  Q       Tlieodore  D.  Cohnn,  North  Scituate, 
TlO       R. I.,  has  been  elected  an  invest- 
ment officer  in  Hospital  Trust  National 
Bank's  Investment  Research  Department, 
where  he  is  responsible  for  reviewing  and 
analyzing  non-marketable  securities  for  the 
department's  industry  committee. 

Richard  A.  Wise,  formerly  patent  and 
trademark  counsel  of  the  Gillette  Co.,  is  serv- 
ing of  counsel  with  the  firm  of  Hamilton, 
Brook,  Smith  and  Reynolds,  which  special- 
izes in  patent,  trademark,  and  copyright  law, 
m  Lexington,  Mass. 


^Q      Aiiclc  Anthony  is  a  financial-aid 
rt  7       officer  and  assistant  in  publications 
at  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  in 
San  Anselmo,  Calif. 

In  January,  Walter  j.  Creedon,  jr.,  was 
named  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  newly  created  insur- 
ance brokerage  division  of  Warren  &  Som- 
mer,  in  Denver.  He  had  been  managing  vice 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  office  of 
Alexander  &  Alexander. 

Charlotte  M.  Hamill  (A.M.),  Darien, 
Conn.,  is  co-author  of  Therapeutic  Activities 
for  the  Handicapped  Elderly  (Aspen  Systems), 
which  describes  how  crafts,  music,  and  other 
diversional  activities  can  be  used  to  achieve 
therapeutic  goals  for  the  physically  disabled. 
Charlotte  is  associate  director  of  the  Burke 
Rehabilitation  Center,  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
and  is  a  research  associate  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  College. 

Paul  F.  Hood,  Warren,  R.I.,  recently 
joined  Hospital  Trust  Investors,  a  division  of 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  National  Bank 
in  Providence.  He  and  his  wife,  Anita,  have  a 
son,  Bradford,  who  is  a  sophomore  at  Wake 
Forest  University,  and  a  daughter,  Trac\/  '84. 

Robert  Kirschenbaum,  vice  president  of 
Neptune  World  Wide  Moving  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  has  been  re-elected  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Movers  Tariff  Bureau. 

Bradford  Wild.  Cahaba  Heights,  Ala.,  as- 
sociate dean  and  director  of  the  professional 
program  at  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham  School  of  Optometry,  recently 
concluded  his  two-year  term  as  president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Optometry. 
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LeRoy  F.  Anderson,  Waterville, 
Maine,  has  joined  the  Bank  of 


Maine  as  vice  president  and  is  responsible  for 
commercial  banking  activities  in  the  Water- 
ville region.  Most  recently  he  was  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Seabrook  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  in  Seabrook,  N.H. 

Richard  C.  Ashley,  Darien,  Conn.,  is 
group  vice  president  of  Allied  Chemical 
Corp.  and  president  of  the  Chemicals  Co.,  a 
position  he  was  elected  to  in  1979.  He  has 
held  various  sales,  marketing,  and  manage- 
ment positions  within  the  company  in  his 
thirty  years  with  it. 

Barbara  Vance  Chatterton,  Evanston,  El., 
is  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  honors  pro- 
gram at  Loyola  University  of  Chicago. 

Carroll  E.  Craioford,  Wayzata,  Minn.,  is 
with  Ridgedale  State  Bank  in  Minnetonka, 
Minn. 

Dr.  Frank  G.  DeLuca,  a  Providence 
pediatric  surgeon,  was  recently  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Providence  Medical  Association. 

Carl  L.  Foehr  has  been  elected  regional 
underwriting  officer  in  the  Glen  Rock,  N.J., 
office  of  Arnica  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

jerry  Green  is  a  columnist  for  the  Detroit 
Nezi'S. 

Fred  Kozak,  Somerset,  Mass.,  was  re- 
cently inducted  into  the  B.M.C.  Durfee  High 
School  Hall  of  Fame.  He  played  on  the  Fall 
River  high  school's  football  team  and  later 
starred  in  football  and  basketball  at  Brown. 

Victor  Pattou  joined  Shedd-Brown  in 
Wayzata,  Minn.,  in  1974  as  district  sales 
manager  for  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
eastern  Massachusetts.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
responsible  for  the  hiring  and  training  of 
sales  personnel  in  the  area  and  for  personal 
sales.  He  has  been  a  consistent  sales  leader  in 
the  Northeastern  region  and  in  1980  won 


Brown  Bear 
Award: 

H.  STANTON 
SMITH  '21 


If  you  thumb  through  the  alumni  folder  of  H.  Stanton 
Smith  '21,  it  quickly  becomes  apparent  that  this  man 
has  done  it  all.  An  eminently  successful  businessman,  he 
was  president  and  general  manager  of  Moore  Fabrics  of 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  and  vice  president  of  Chicopee 
Mfg.,  a  division  of  Johnson  and  Johnson.  He  also  made  a 
mark  in  the  community,  serving  as  president  of  the  Provi- 
dence Community  Fund,  the  Providence  Gridiron  Club, 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Textile  Association.  He  also  was 
chairman  of  the  Narragansett  Bay  Chapter  of  the  North 
American  Dinghy  Association. 

Still,  it  has  long  been  obvious  that  Stan  Smith's  sec- 
ond greatest  love  has  been  his  Alma  Mater.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  from  1945  to  1947, 
president  of  the  Associated  Alumni  the  next  two  years, 
and  then  served  as  an  alumni  trustee  from  1949  to  1956.  He 
also  took  a  turn  as  head  class  agent,  as  a  member  of  the 
Brown  Housing  Fund,  and  as  class  treasurer.  Stan  was 
also  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Brown  Yacht  Club.  During  his  presidency,  the  Brown  Club 
of  Rhode  Island  gave  funds  for  an  outdoor  hockey  rink 
next  to  Marvel  Gym,  thereby  speeding  the  return  of  var- 
sity hockey  to  Brown.  The  Smith  Swimming  Center  at 
Aldrich-Dexter  Field  was  named  in  recognition  of  his  and 
his  wife's  recent  contribuHons  to  Brown. 

His  Brown  Bear  citarton  read,  in  part:  "Working 
quietly  behind  the  scenes  and  in  more  visible  ways,  you 
have  made  an  impact  on  Brown  that  will  last  for  genera- 
tions. This  award  will  be  shared  —  we  knovs —  as  your  life 
has  been  shared  for  more  than  fifty-five  years  —  with  your 
wife,  crewmate,  and  personal  four-leaf  clover,  Marjorie 
Brown  Smith."  jay  Barry 
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membership  in  the  company's  Round  Table, 
a  select  group  of  its  top  producers. 

C  "1        The  Rev.  Henry  G.  Boivcn,  co- 
\J  J.       pastor  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  As- 
sumption Church  in  Milford,  Mass.,  was  re- 
cently honored  by  the  Heart  Fund  for  his  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  heart  research.  He  was 
ordained  in  1956  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  in  Rome  and  celebrates  his  silver 
lubilee  this  June. 

Robert  W.  Murray,  an  authority  on  ozone 
chemistry,  has  been  named  a  Curators  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri in  St.  Louis.  He  joined  the  university's 
faculty  in  1968  after  ten  years  as  a  research 
chemist  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  in 
Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

Roland  L.  Paqiicttc,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada,  is  general  manager  of  Solar  Tur- 
bines Canada,  in  Edmonton. 

Patrick  Soccorso,  formerly  a  school  com- 
mittee member  in  Scituate,  R.L,  and  assist- 
ant school  superintendent  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Westport,  Mass. 

C^       Richard  A.  Barnstcad,  director  of 
\J ^m       taxes  for  Peabody  International 
Corp.,  a  manufacturer  of  energy-  and 
environment-related  equipment,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  of  the  company.  He 
joined  Peabody  in  1978  after  being  a  tax  part- 
ner in  Alexander  Grant  &  Co.  for  nine  years. 
Stephen  H.  Maclachlan  was  named  senior 
vice  president  and  senior  loan  officer  of  Lin- 
coln First  Bank  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  in  January 
and  is  located  in  Rochester. 

C  '3       Charles  Colson  is  president  of 
^\J       the  nationwide  Christian  ministry. 
Prison  Fellowship,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Prison  Fellowship  grew  out  of  his  experi- 
ences during  a  seven-month  prison  term  for 
a  Watergate-related  crime.  The  organization 
is  concerned  with  reform  of  the  American 
criminal  justice  system,  and  Colson  has  be- 
come a  spokesman  for  "alternatives  to  in- 
carceration," such  as  restitution  to  the 
victims  of  crime  by  the  perpetrators,  and  for 
community  service  for  non-violent  offend- 
ers. The  Fellowship  is  responsible  for  bring- 
ing more  than  4,000  American  Christians  into 
various  kinds  of  personal  volunteer  prison 
work. 

In  February,  Lloyd  Proz'ost,  Glen  Ridge, 
N.J.,  was  elected  general  manager  of  The 
Surety  Association  of  America.  He  had 
served  as  acting  general  manager  since  Sep- 
tember. 

William  A.  Young,  Guilford,  Conn.,  was 
promoted  in  February  to  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  First  Bancorp,  of  New 
Haven. 
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]oel  N.  Axelrod  is  president  of  BRX, 
Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a  marketing 
research  and  consulting  firm  he  organized  in 
1973.  He  recently  published  an  article  on 
"advertising  wearout"  in  the  journal  of  Ad- 
vertising Research. 

Joanna  Slesinger  Caproni,  vice  president  of 
Simmons  Market  Research  Bureau  in  New 
York  City,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Travel  and  Tourism  Research  Association,  an 
international  organizahon  of  more  than  700 
travel  research  and  marketing  professionals 


devoted  to  improving  the  quality,  scope,  and 
value  of  travel  research. 

In  February,  Roger  F.  King  was  ap- 
pointed executive  vice  president  of  Brocker 
Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Douglas  L.  Turner,  who  has  been  execu- 
tive editor  of  the  Buffalo  Conner- Express  the 
past  ten  years,  has  been  appointed  chief  of 
the  newspaper's  Washington  bureau. 

Rosamond  Waldron  Wadsworth  is  director 
of  the  new  Bristol  Community  College 
Chorale  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Barrington  College  music 
faculty  for  ten  years  and  the  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University  music  faculty  for 
the  past  two  years.  She  is  music  director  at 
Temple  Beth-El  in  Providence. 

In  February /fflfi  MacPhail  Weber  became 
director  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico,  in 
Albuquerque.  She  had  been  director  of  the 
Rochester  Museum  and  Science  Center  for 
the  past  two  years. 

C  C       Wdltam  P.  Condaxis  is  general 
C/C?       manager  of  the  Elizabeth  Arden 
Salon  Division,  in  New  York  City. 

Francis  C.  Mangione,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y., 
was  recently  named  vice  president  of  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  office  of  the  William  M. 
Mercer  Company  of  New  York  City,  an 
employee-benefit  consulting  firm.  He  joined 
the  company  in  1976.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Employee  Benefit  Confer- 
ence and  of  the  Associated  Alumni. 

Robert  F.  O'Such,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  has 
been  appointed  president  and  chief  operat- 
ing officer  of  Herlin  Press  in  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  New  York  City.  He  had  been 
executive  vice  president.  He  and  his  wife, 
Sally,  have  three  children:  Bruce,  a  Florida 
resident  working  with  Eastern  Airlines;  Kim- 
berly  Ann  Audino,  of  Fairfield;  and  Steph- 
anie Jeanne,  a  Lynchburg  College  junior. 

Derek  C.  Stedman  is  headmaster  of  Pine 
Point  School,  in  Stonington,  Conn.  As  with 
most  independent  schools.  Pine  Point  is  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  projects  to  close  the 
gap  between  tuition  and  costs.  Derek  told  the 
Neio  London  Day  that  he  believes  that  inde- 
pendent schools  need  community  support. 
He  accomplishes  this  in  a  variety  of  ways 
through  parent  involvement  and  in  outreach 
programs  within  the  community  and  be- 
tween students  at  Pine  Point  and  their  coun- 
terparts at  Claude  Chester  School,  in  Groton, 
Conn. 

C/T       Richard  G.  McKenney,  East  Long- 
\J  \J      meadow,  Mass.,  is  a  general  agent 
for  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  His  wife,  Ruth,  is  a 
certified  graphoanalyst.  They  have  three 
children:  Sandra,  a  student  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Nursing;  Doug,  a  senior  in 
high  school;  and  Tina,  13.  Dick's  agency,  the 
Richard  G.  McKenney  Agency,  was  recently 
featured  in  Northwestern  Mutual's  maga- 
zine. Field  Notes. 

Capt.  David  W.  Reynolds,  Guilford, 
Conn.,  a  program  manager  for  IBM,  is  com- 
manding officer  of  Naval  Reserve  Iceland 
Unit  101,  based  in  Providence,  which  trains 
for  mobilization  as  part  of  the  Allied  Com- 
mand in  Iceland. 
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Norman  j.  Bolotow,  Barrington, 
R.L,  a  member  of  the  Providence 


law  firm  of  Adler  Pollock  &  Sheehan,  has 
been  named  to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  board  of  trustees.  A  member  of  the 
Museum  Council  of  RISD's  Museum  of  Art, 
he  represents  the  Museum  on  the  United 
Corporate  Arts  Fund  Drive,  of  which  he  was 
chairman  in  1980. 

Paul  B.  Franz,  Wantagh,  N.Y.,  is  a  senior 
training  captain  for  L-101  Is  with  Pan  Am's 
International  Flight  Academy  in  Miami 
Springs,  Fla. 

Dr.  David  C.  Lewis,  director  of  the  Divi- 


One  of  Bermuda's  finest  cottage  colonies 
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at  the  Pool  Terrace.  Tennis 
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See  your  travel  agent  or  David  B.  Mitchell. 
777  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.C.10017  (212)  371-1323. 
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sion  ot  Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse  at 
Prtividence's  Roper  Williams  Genera!  Hospi- 
tal and  associate  professor  of  medicine  at 
Brown,  has  been  appointed  to  a  four-year 
term  on  the  National  Advisors  Council  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  b\  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Frandiif  Fl\i)iii  Tiller  and  Col.  John  Lewis 
Atkins,  USA  (Ret.),  were  married  Feb.  27  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  Mich,,  and  are  living  there 
during  the  school  year  and  in  Beaulieu-sur- 
Mer,  France,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  She 
continues  in  her  faculty  position  at  Central 
Michigan  University. 

land  Telia  Tooimy,  Concord,  Mass., 
writes  that  she  is  "a  wife  and  mother." 

L.  Saufnrd  Waters,  who  has  been  with 
Conde  Nast  Publications  for  the  past  nine 
years,  has  been  elected  president  of  Norman 
D.  W  aters  and  Associates,  a  publisher's  con- 
sulrtng  firm  in  New  York  City. 

Warren  W.  Williams.  Hong  Kong,  is  vice 
president  of  public  affairs  with  Pfizer  Corp. 
in  Hong  Kong. 

CQ      Richard  Carotau,  Harrington,  R.I. , 
c/  O      reports  that  his  daughter,  Cathy 
'84,  was  a  member  of  the  women's  swim- 
ming team,  which  ended  with  a  9-0  record 
and  was  second  in  the  Ivies  last  winter.  Dick, 
who  is  president  of  Carolan  and  Co.,  invest- 
ment brokers  located  in  the  Hospital  Trust 
Tower,  Providence,  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Brown  Football  Association. 

Martin  L.  Fehlman,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  an  associate  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Boston  Universit)'  School  of  Medicine,  was 
recently  awarded  a  grant  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  for  the  second  year  of  his 
study  on  the  degeneration  of  rat  vision  with 
advancing  age. 

Paul  Johnson,  Madison,  Conn.,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Connecticut 
Savings  Bank,  New  Haven,  received  the 
Greater  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's 1981  Community  Leadership  Award. 

John  Reistruph  former  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Calgary  Albertan,  has  been  named  manag- 
ing editor  for  Sunday  editions  and  features  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intclligetteer. 

Ice  V.  Richardson,  supervisor  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities  planning  for  the  Garrett 
CorporaHon's  AiResearch  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  Arizona,  in  Phoenix,  was  honored  last 
fall  with  a  citation  for  professional  achieve- 
ment by  the  Society  of  Manufacturing  En- 
gineers' Region  VII  in  Anaheim,  Calif.  He  is 
president  of  the  Phoenix  chapter  of  the  Soci- 
ety. 

JT  Q      Phillip  Barain  is  assistant  direc- 
J^       tor  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  is  an  ad- 
junct professor  of  history  at  Boston  State  Col- 
lege. 

In  February,  William  Melvin  was  elected 
senior  vice  president  of  INA  Capital  Man- 
agement Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  INA  Corp.  in 
Philadelphia.  He  has  responsibility  for  mar- 
kebng  and  client  services  for  the  firm,  which 
manages  several  mutual  funds  as  well  as 
portfolios  for  pension  plans,  investment 
companies,  and  endowment  funds.  He  was 
previously  executive  vice  president  of  Wood 
Asset  Management. 

Lynn  Thomas  Runnells,  Manchester, 

continued  on  page  48 
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Brou'H  alumni  have  a  leay  of  getting  their 
names  up  in  lights  or  down  in  type  ivith  satis- 
fying regularity,  for  those  who  do  not  have 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  pick  national 
neiospapers  and  magazines  clean,  here  is  a 
sampling  of  Broiim  names  that  have  been 
sprinkled  across  the  national  cotisciousness 
recently. 

ToM.B.A.,  or  not  to  M.B.A.,  that  was  the 
question  posed  by  a  Time  magazine  cover 
story  in  early  May.  Time  asserted  that  the 
M.B.A.  is  both  a  cause  and  a  symptom  of 
some  fundamental  problems  afflicting  the 
U.S.  economy,  and  that  the  Hdes  are  ris- 
ing .  .  .  more  and  more  M.B.A.'s  are  en- 
tering the  marketplace  every  year.  Is  the 
M.B.A.  degree  as  magic  as  it  is  cracked  up 
to  be?  Does  it  open  doors  and  employers' 
wallets?  One  of  the  successful  M.B.A.'s 
interviewed  for  the  article  was  Robert 
Almon  '73,  who  is  currently  manager  of 
financial  analysts  in  the  treasurer's  office 
of  General  Motors. 

"Robert  Almon  wears  the  predictable 
colors,"  said  Time,  "pink  Oxfordcloth 
shirt,  blue-  and  maroon-striped  necktie, 
gray  suit,  black  loafers  as  polished  as 
medieval  armor.  One  of  six  children  of  a 
Rhode  Island  family  (his  youngest 
brother  [Bill  '75]  plays  shortstop  for  the 
Chicago  White  Sox),  Almon  majored  in 
psychology  and  literature  at  Brown,  then 
got  an  M.B.A.  'I  want  to  be  at  least  a  vice 
president  in  my  40s,'  he  admits,  'but  I 
may  want  to  stop  there.  I'm  not  sure  I 
want  to  be  chairman.' 

Time  used  Almon  as  an  example  of  a 
"chameleon  that  has  mysteriously 
evolved  into  some  slightly  more  agile 
species  of  lizard,"  someone  who  was  able 
to  incorporate  successfully  what  he  had 
learned  in  the  classroom  with  "the  real 
world." 

When  Ronald  Reagan's  advisors  went 
looking  for  someone  to  manage  Mr. 
Reagan's  blind  trust  of  approximately 
$740,000  while  he  is  otherwise  occupied, 
an  M.B.A.  certainly  didn't  drive  them 
away.  Raymond  J.  Armstrong  '46 
(M.B.A.,  Harvard,  1953),  president  of  the 
Starwood  Corporation,  was  chosen. 
Starwood  is  a  small  Manhattan  invest- 
ment firm  that  manages  more  than  $300 
million. 

Armstrong's  road  to  financial 
wizardry,  as  described  by  the  New  York 
Times  shortly  after  his  selection,  had 
many  detours.  He  majored  in  economics 


at  Brown,  worked  at  General  Electric  for 
five  years,  then  earned  his  M.B.A.  After 
business  school  he  taught  advertising  at 
Harvard,  joined  Owens  Corning 
Fiberglas  as  advertising  manager,  and 
moved  to  Starwood  in  1960,  becoming 
president  ten  years  later. 

According  to  the  Times,  Armstrong  is 
"an  adept  trader  with  a  good  sense  of  the 
market,  a  keen  ability  to  judge  com- 
panies, and  a  calm,  analytical  approach." 
He  was  chosen  to  manage  President 
Reagan's  blind  trust  by  William  A.  Wil- 
son, Justin  Dart,  and  William  French 
Smith,  who  is  now  the  Attorney  General. 

Managing  other  people's  money  is  one 
way  to  make  the  headlines;  withdrawing 
$60  million  from  the  U.S.  government 
and  refusing  to  give  it  back  is  another. 

Carol  S.  Greenwald  '64,  a  trustee 
member  of  the  Corporation  since  1978, 
made  the  headlines  in  the  Neiv  York  Times 
and  elsewhere  when  the  Treasury  De- 
partment disclosed  that  she  had  "im- 
properly" withdrawn  $60  million  from 
the  Treasury,  deposited  it  in  an  account 
with  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and 
refused  to  relinquish  it. 

Greenwald  is  a  consumer  advocate 
appointed  by  President  Carter  in  1979  to 
head  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank,  a  relatively  small  institution  set  up 
by  Congress  in  1978  to  provide  funding, 
credit  services,  and  technical  assistance  to 
cooperatively  owned  businesses.  Now 
the  Cooperative  Bank's  future  is  uncer- 
tain; the  ship  may  go  down  to  the  strains 


Greenwald:  A  "heist"  m  Waslungton? 
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M.B.A.  in  the  'real  world/  managing  the  President's  money, 
'modern-day  Robin  Hood,'  boosting  black  pride 


of  "Reagan  Budget  Blues." 

Greenwald  accused  the  Treasury  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  of 
acting  in  an  unlawful  manner  in  seeking 
to  deprive  her  institution  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  According  to  the 
Times,  "Mrs.  Greenwald  said  she  with- 
drew the  money  because  'they  thought 
they  could  behave  towards  us  in  any  un- 
authorized manner  and  that  since  we 
were  so  small,  no  one  would  care.'  The 
funds  were  placed  in  an  account  where 
they  will  remain  until  Congress  approves 
the  cutbacks.  In  the  meantime,  Green- 
wald will  keep  the  money  available  for 
use  by  her  bank." 

And  the  government's  reaction  to 
this  modern-day  Robin  Hood? 

"She  heisted  the  money,"  flatly 
stated  Edwin  L.  Dale,  spokesman  for  the 
OMB. 

In  an  accompanying  profile,  the 
Times  described  Greenwald  as  being  "no 
stranger  to  controversy,"  and  noted  that 
her  friends  say  she  can  be  a  determined 
foe.   "Behind  what  is  described  as  an 
often  combative  personality  lies  what 
friends  say  is  a  first-rate  mind  that  has 
enabled  the  thirty-seven-year-old  Mrs. 
Greenwald  to  lead  the  way  for  women 
into  many  parts  of  the  American  banking 
community." 

Greenwald  may  be  forging  paths  for 
women;  Wallace  H.  Terry  '59  has  been 
opening  up  avenues  of  black  pride  for 

years. 

When  the  docu-drama  "Roots"  was 
re-run  in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  spring, 
it  was  highlighted  by  a  series  of  fifty- 
second  history  lessons  describing  black 
contributions  to  American  society.  The 
series,  called  "The  Family  Tree,"  was 
conceived  and  directed  by  Wally  Terry,  a 
trustee  at  Brown  since  1977. 

"The  Family  Tree"  serves  up  a  slice 
of  the  black  experience  in  American  life. 
The  spots  explore  the  lives  of  people  such 
as  Matthew  Henson,  who  planted  the 
American  flag  at  the  North  Pole;  Daniel 
Hale  Williams,  who  completed  the  first 
successful  open-heart  surgery;  Nat  Love, 
the  cowboy  known  as  Deadwood  Dick  in 
Western  folklore;  and  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker,  who  made  the  first  clock  in 
America  although  he  had  never  seen  one. 

Terry,  quoted  in  a  feature  article  in 
the  Washington  Star,  says,  "If  you  see 
blacks  only  as  performers  —  Sammy 
Davis,  Jr.,  O.  J.  Simpson  —  then  all 


Terry  on  Washington  TV. 

you're  doing  is  reinforcing  the  stereo- 
types that  blacks  have  natural  rhythm 
and  run  fast.  Well,  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  having  rhythm  or  running  fast.  But, 
blacks  also  invented,  wrote,  and  died  for 
a  country  that  didn't  always  treat  them 
right." 

When  "60  Minutes"  featured  a  spot  on 
the  Texas  millionaires  a  few  weeks  ago,  it 
was  suggested  that  people  begin  to  forget 
the  Alamo  .  .  .  Texas  is  no  longer  one  of 
the  final  frontiers  as  far  as  culture  is  con- 
cerned. It  has  several  large  metropolitan 
areas  that  are  becoming  known  for  their 
cultural  sophistication,  and  one  of  these  is 
Houston.  Singled  out  was  the  Houston 
Grand  Opera,  directed  by  David  Gockley 
'65,  which  has  recently  sent  a  show  out 
on  the  road  —  a  daring  thing  for  a  young 
opera  company  to  attempt. 

Gockley  surfaced  again  in  early  June 
in  a  Peoph'  magazine  feature  article  on  the 
arts  (and  also  in  a  Neiusweek  piece).  Ac- 
cording to  People,  Gockley's  success  in 
bringing  opera  to  the  urban  cowboys  is 
that  he  "thinks  opera  shouldn't  be  too 
grand  and  can't  be  too  showbiz." 


"  'Actually  I  don't  even  like  to  use 
the  word  opera  |he  says|.  'It  has  such  an 
archaic  connotation,  something  just  for 
the  wealthy  elite  or  nineteenth-century 
Italians.'  Instead,  he  urges,  'Let's  get  rid 
of  the  pretensions  and  start  thinking  of 
this  as  popular  American  entertain- 
ment.' " 

Gockley  has  recently  overseen  an 
HGO  production  of  Willie  Stark,  a  retell- 
ing of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  Southern  dem- 
agogue based  on  Robert  Penn  Warren's 
All  the  King's  Men.  Some  critics  objected, 
seeing  it  "as  having  more  dramatic  piz- 
zazz than  distinguished  music,  and  as 
leaning  heavily  toward  Broadway  or 
Texas."  (The  director  is  Broadway 
producer- director  Harold  Prince.) 
Gockley  has  defended  his  production,  as 
well  as  his  other  methods  of  bringing  the 
opera  to  the  medium-brows. 

"  'One  tremendous  advantage  1  had 
when  I  came  here  was  that  people  in 
Houston  had  no  preconceived  ideas 
about  what  opera  ought  to  be,'  "  the 
People  article  quoted.  "As  a  result, 
Gockley  could  combine  such  traditional 
fare  as  Carmen  and  La  Boheme  with  musi- 
cals like  Hello,  Dolly  and  Show  Boat,  and 
even  move  further  afield  with  a  multi- 
media Lulu,  a  seminude  Traviata,  and  a 
restaging  of  The  ^Aagie  Flute  using  fantas- 
Hc  sets  by  children's  illustrator  Maurice 
Sendak." 

When  Gockley  took  over  the  HGO  in 
1972,  he  was  the  youngest  general  direc- 
tor of  an  opera  company  in  the  country. 
Since  then  he  has  increased  subscriptions 
by  70  percent  and  upped  the  company's 
performances  to  almost  400  annually,  yet 
he  has  no  intention  of  slowing  down 
now. 

"  'It's  one  thing  when  you're  the 
youngest;  people  are  apt  to  forgive  a  lot. 
But  when  it's  ten  years  later  and  you're 
still  the  youngest  director,  then  your 
reputation  is  really  on  the  line.'  " 

Katherine  Hinils 


Goektey:  Broadway  in  Houston. 
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CLASSES  avitinued 

MasiS..  is  an  abstract  painter  and  exhibits  her 
work  throughout  the  £;reater  Boston  area. 
Besides  her  painting,  she  teaches  classes  for 
voung  children  at  her  studio  near  her  home. 

^r\      Veronika  Alhrecht-Rodrigues,  Cor- 
O  vl      vallis,  Oreg. ,  is  a  college  professor, 
but  writes,  "At  present  1  am  not  teaching, 
but  enjoying  some  time  off  to  take  care  of 
mv  daughter,  Maria,  3,  and  do  some  research 
in  German  literature." 

Barbiira  DumonI  Andn-ws,  North  Olm- 
sted, Ohio,  is  a  homemaker. 

Winthrop  Jordan  (Ph.D.),  a  professor  of 
historv  at  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley,  spent  the  spring  semester  as  a  visit- 
ing professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  in  Oxford. 

Benjamin  Lambert.  New  York  City,  is  the 
owner  of  Eastdil  Realty,  which  he  recently 
repurchased  from  Paine  Webber  after  selling 
it  to  the  investment  house  five  years  ago. 
Last  winter  he  was  the  subject  of  an  article 
written  by  LeRov  Pope,  a  United  Press  Inter- 
national business  writer,  who  mentioned 
that  Ben  was  the  chief  financial  negotiator  in 
the  S337-million  Irvine  Ranch  sale  in 
California,  the  biggest  single  land  deal  in  the 
country's  history.  The  story  recalls  that  when 
he  was  at  Brown,  Ben  wanted  to  be  a 
sculptor.  Now,  the  author  says,  Ben  "is  a 
dynamic  figure  in  the  world  of  multi- 
million-dollar real  estate  deals." 

John  Moi/le  is  a  biology,  geology,  and  as- 
tronomy teacher  at  Bronxville  (N.Y.)  High 
School  and  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
400-acre  bird  sanctuary  at  the  Asa  Wright 
Nature  Center  in  Arima,  Trinidad,  off  the 
coast  of  Venezuela.  He  leads  one  seminar 
each  summer  at  the  center  and  helps  to  or- 
ganize and  administer  four  other  two-week 
seasons.  Visitors  can  see  200  species  of  birds, 
600  species  of  butterflies,  and  100  different 
mammals  during  a  typical  two-week  visit. 
He  developed  his  interest  in  bird-watching 
while  serving  in  the  Marine  Corps  after 
graduation  from  Brown.  He  went  into  a 
marshland  near  Pensacola,  Fla.,  with  a  vete- 
ran bird-watcher.  It  happened  to  be  the  first 
day  of  migration  of  birds  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  From  that  day  on,  he  has  been  a 
bird-watcher. 

Charles  L.  Olobri  is  enrolled  at  the  West- 
em  State  University  College  of  Law,  in  Ful- 
lerton,  Calif. 

Cuenter  H.  Rose  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  with  tenure  in  the  de- 
partment of  psychology  at  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Maine. 

/I-|        Wendell  B.  Barnes,  jr..  Portland, 
\J  JL       Oreg.,  is  director  of  advertising  for 
Wagner  Mining  Equipment  Co.,  in  Portland. 

Norbert  S.  Fleisig.  Dix  Hills,  N.Y.,  is  a 
senior  technical  specialist  (computer  analyst) 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
in  New  York  City. 

Gerald  D.  Rosen,  Weston,  Mass.,  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Richmond,  Rosen, 
Crossen  &  Resnek  in  Boston. 

Lee  Sundet,  who  had  been  president  of 
Century  Manufacturing  Co.  since  1973,  was 
recently  elected  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Minneapolis- 
based  manufacturer  of  welders  and  battery 


chargers. 

Joyce  Reed  Taylor.  Kamuela,  Hawaii,  re- 
ports that  she  is  a  wife  and  mother. 

Richard  N.  Tinker.  Wilton,  Conn.,  has 
been  elected  senior  vice  president  of  opera- 
tions and  data  processing  of  Citytrust,  of 
Bridgeport,  which  he  joined  in  1979  as  vice 
president  of  operations. 

Fred  E.  Tracy.  Northport,  N.Y.,  is  a  man- 
ager of  supply  for  Northville  Industries,  an 
oil  business  in  Melville,  N.Y. 

Howard  R.  Whitcomb,  associate  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of  govern- 
ment at  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
is  co-author  of  The  Legal  Foundations  of  Public 
Administration,  recently  published  by  West 
Publishing.  Howard  joined  the  Lehigh  fac- 
ulty in  1967.  He  received  his  M.A.  from 
Lehigh  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Albany.  Howard's  father 
is  Laiorence  Whitcomb  '22,  associate  professor 
emeritus  of  geology  at  Lehigh. 

/I  ^       Leon  j.  Dalva.  New  York  City,  is 
\j^m      an  art  dealer  and  president  of 
Dalva  Brothers  in  New  York  City. 

Wally  Gordon  is  a  government  reporter 
for  the /i/(ii(i;Ht'ri|»t'  (N.M.)  journal,  which  he 
joined  last  November.  He  had  been  working 
for  theSfliiffl  Fe Reporter  and,  prior  to  that,  he 
was  with  the  Bfl/(i»i()rt'  Sun  for  nine  years. 

James  R.  Olsen.  Tempe,  Ariz.,  is  general 
manager  of  Anderson  &  Burke  Co.,  a  beer 
and  wine  wholesaler  in  Phoenix. 

John  E.  Morris  lU,  Dallas,  Pa.,  a  partner 
in  the  Wilkes-Barre  law  firm  of  Hoegen, 
Marsh  and  Morris,  is  serving  as  national 
chairman  of  Wyoming  Seminary's  annual 
fund  drive.  He  and  his  wife,  Claire,  have 
three  children,  John,  Gail,  and  Mark. 

Thomas  M.  Rutherford  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  planning  and  adminis- 
tration for  the  gas  group  of  Air  Products  and 
Chemicals  in  Allentown,  Pa.  He  had  been 
department  manager  of  industrial  cylinder 
and  specialty  gases. 

/Z  ^t       Richard  E.  Francoeur  is  systems 
vc/       development  manager  with  Mobil 
Sekiyu  Kabushiki  Kaisha,  in  Tokyo. 

Joseph  N.  Gayles  (Ph.D.),  president  of 
Talladega  College,  has  been  named  to  the 
National  Advisory  Research  Resources 
Council  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  a  three-year  term. 

In  January,  David  H.  Katzive  was  named 
director  of  the  DeCordova  and  Dana 
Museum  and  Park,  in  Lincoln,  Mass.  He  had 
been  assistant  director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum. 

Kenneth  L.  Kowalski  (Ph.D.),  professor  of 
physics  at  Case  Western  Reserve,  is  among 
the  persons  listed  in  the  1980-81  edition  of 
Who's  Who  in  America.  He  and  his  wife,  Au- 
drey, live  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  From 
1965-1973  he  was  chairman  of  the  physics 
department  at  Brown. 

Ann  Rcilly  Mostoller,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
is  an  attorney  with  the  law  firm  of  Mostoller 
and  Stulberg.  She  has  been  a  cooperating  at- 
torney of  the  Oak  Ridge  Area  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  now  serves  as  a  board  member  of 
ACLU.  She  and  her  husband  have  two  chil- 
dren. 

Barbara  Sanford  (Ph.D.,  '60  Sc.M.)  be- 
came director  of  the  Jackson  Laboratory  in 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  last  year.  She  had  been 


deputy  chief  execuhve  officer  and  director  for 
research  of  Boston's  Sidney  Farber  Cancer 
Institute. 

£L/\       Robert].  Aaronson,  an  associate 
vJM      administrator  for  airports  with  the 
Federal  AviaHon  Administration  since  1978, 
has  been  named  director  of  aviation  for  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

R.  Lee  Bennett  and  his  wife,  Marilynn,  of 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  report  the  birth  of  their 
fifth  child,  Daniel  Laughlin,  on  March  13. 
Their  other  children  are  Chandra,  Lee,  Jr., 
Katherine  Cecelia,  and  John  William.  Lee  Sr. 
continues  to  practice  law  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Peirsol,  Boroughs,  Grimm  &  Bennett, 
in  Orlando. 

Boston's  Berklee  College  of  Music  presi- 
dent, Lee  Eliot  Berk,  has  established  a  special 
award  fund  to  foster  research  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  field  of  music  law  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, where  he  completed  his  graduate 
studies  at  the  BU  School  of  Law.  The  fund 
provides  for  continuing  professional  research 
and  incorporahon  of  new  legal  developments 
into  his  book.  Legal  Protection  for  the  Creative 
Musician. 

David  Feinstein  is  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  department  of  computer  science  at  the 
University  of  South  Alabama,  in  Mobile. 

Kathleen  Reber  Grady,  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  is  a  research  associate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  Health  Center,  in  Farm- 
ington. 

John  Pleshette,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  is  an 
actor  and  writer  for  TV.  He  and  his  wife, 
Lynn,  a  literary  agent,  have  a  daughter, 
Stephanie. 

KirkG.  Roeser,  Brookhaven,  N.Y.,  has 
been  promoted  to  senior  vice  president  and 
director  of  treaty  underwriting  of  North 
American  Reinsurance  Corp. 

AntoneG.  Singsen  III  is  vice  president  for 
finance  and  management  with  Legal  Ser\'ices 
Corp.,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Last  December,  Michael  Sorgen  began  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Nice,  France,  where  he  has  been  lecturing  on 
American  law.  When  he  returns  this  summer 
he  will  teach  law  in  an  American  university. 
He  had  been  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Unified  ' 
School  District's  attorney  for  four  years. 

/TC       Anthony  Aeschliman,  Killingworth, 
V/w^       Conn.,  is  advertising  director  of 
Marlin  Firearms,  Co.,  in  North  Haven. 

Charles  Anshacher  has  signed  a  contract  to 
continue  as  conductor  and  musical  director 
ot  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Symphony 
Orchestra  through  September  1984.  He  has 
been  head  of  the  musical  and  administrative 
operations  of  the  symphony  for  eleven  years. 
On  February  5  and  6  he  was  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  Young  Artist  Competition,  held 
in  Odessa,  Texas,  and  sponsored  by  the  Mid- 
land-Odessa Symphony  and  Chorale.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Conductors'  Guild  of 
America. 

John  Brennan  is  director  of  finance  at 
Bastian  Industries,  in  New  York  City. 

lohn  H.  Chapman.  Greenwich,  Conn., 
has  been  named  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  for  the  Computer  &  Communica- 
tions Industry  Association.  He  had  been 
senior  trial  counsel  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  Antitrust  Division  in  New 
York  City  and  has  been  corporate  counsel  to 
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Brown  Bear 
Award: 


JOSEPH 
RESS  '26 


Commenting  on  his  philosophy  of  life  several  years 
ago,  Joseph  W.  Ress  '26  said:  "I  was  born  with  a  fa- 
ther who  feh  that  the  other  person  is  your  responsibility.  1 
adopted  the  same  creed."  The  Pawtucket  resident  has 
spent  a  lifetime  living  up  to  that  creed.  In  community  af- 
fairs, the  record  is  long  and  impressive:  campaign  chair- 
man of  the  United  Way,  director  of  the  Providence  Com- 
munity Fund,  president  of  the  General  Jewish  Committee, 
president  of  Miriam  Hospital,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Co- 
alition's Task  Force  on  the  Administration  of  Justice,  and 
trustee  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  When  Joe 
Ress  shut  his  office  door  at  night,  his  day  was  just  begin- 
ning. 

The  1929  Harvard  Law  School  graduate  and  retired 
president  of  E.  A.  Adams  and  Sons  (a  Pawtucket  jewelry 
manufacturing  firm)  was  equally  close  to  Brown,  having 
served  as  a  trustee,  a  member  of  the  Aclvisory  and  Execu- 
tive Committee,  treasurer  of  the  University,  head  class 
.ij;ent  and  trustee  of  the  Brown  Fund,  and  co-chairman  of 
the  Medical  Resources  Advisory  Committee.  Joe  Ress  was 
honored  by  the  University  with  a  Bicentennial  Medallion 
in  1965,  an  honorary  degree  in  1966,  and  the  Elwood  E. 
Leonard  Alumni  Service  Award  in  1979. 

His  Brown  Bear  citation  in  June  said  that  he  has  been  a 
"living  example  of  the  American  spirit  of  volunteerism  and 
service  to  your  University,"  and  added:  "Quietly,  you  res- 
cued the  Brown  Club  in  New  York  and  saved  it  for  better 
times.  Anonymously,  you  have  been  a  beacon  in  many 
other  storms.  And,  no  sooner  did  you  give  up  the  position 
of  University  treasurer,  which,  at  Brown,  is  a  volunteer 
task,  than  the  Governor  asked  you  to  serve  higher  educa- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  We  salute 
you  —  for  the  integrity  and  dedication  with  which  you 
have  served  Brown,  and  for  the  example  you  set  as  the 
complete  alumnus  in  love  with  his  University."    ]ay  Barry 


California  Computer  Products. 

Stcphai  D.  Conimry,  Woking,  Surrey, 
England,  is  an  associate  geophysicist  with 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

]onas  Doin/ileims,  Lenox,  Mass.,  is  a  self- 
employed  photographer. 

Salty  Miller  lohiiiton  and  Alan  G.  Johnston 
'68  are  in  Arusha,  Tanzania,  where  he  is  a 
rural  development  planning  advisor  on  a  re- 
gional integrated  development  project  being 
carried  out  by  Development  Alternatives,  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Nikolas  Outchainis,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass., 
is  a  supervisor  of  attendance  for  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  School  Department. 

Kirk  Scharfcnbcrg  recently  became  the 
deputy  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  where  he  has  been  an  editorial  writer 
since  1977.  In  1980  he  was  awarded  first  prize 
for  editorial  writing  by  the  New  England  As- 
sociated Press  Managing  Editors.  He  and  his 
i  wife  and  three  children  live  in  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Randolph  D.  Sites  (Ph.D.),  Atkinson, 
N.H.,  is  the  clinical  director  of  Key  Polymer, 
in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

£L£L      Stephanie  Duke  Hockensmith 
OO      (M.A.T.),  Hazleton,  Pa.,  received 
an  M.A.  in  Spanish  at  Middlebury  College  in 
March.  She  is  a  teacher  of  French  and 
Spanish  at  Holy  Trinity  German  Catholic 
School. 

Alexandra  Wojcechowsky  Karriker  is  an 

[I  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
modern  languages  at  the  University  of  Okla- 

jhoma,  in  Norman. 


Marilynne  Summers  Robinson,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  has  published  her  first 
novel.  Housekeeping  (Farrar,  Straus  and 
Giroux).  It  is  to  be  published  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Fred,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Amherst,  have  two  chil- 
dren, Joseph,  7,  and  James,  12. 

Frank  Ryeyk,  jr..  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  is 
business  manager/master  printer  for  Star 
Route  Studio  in  Jefferson  City.  He  has  re- 
cently placed  artwork  created  by  his  wife, 
Patty  Owens  Rycyk,  in  the  Missouri  State 
Museum  and  aided  in  the  production  of  a 
graphic  work  selected  for  exhibit  in  the  Bos- 
ton Printmakers  33rd  National  Exhibition  this 
year. 

Stephen  Schwarz,  Venice,  Calif.,  is  a  com- 
puter programmer  with  Quotron  Systems,  in 
Los  Angeles. 

David  G.  Wallaee  was  recently  promoted 
to  assistant  vice  president  for  financial 
analysis  in  the  controller's  department  of 
Aetna  Business  Credit,  in  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  he  coordinates  corporate  and 
financial  planning  activities  and  specializes 
in  financial  analysis.  Prior  to  joining  Aetna, 
he  was  assistant  vice  president  for  business 
planning  for  Hartford  National  Bank. 

Lawrence].  Woods,  marketing/production 
manager  of  Choice  magazine,  has  been 
named  the  eighth  editor  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Information  Service,  in  New  York  City.  He 
will  edit  the  PAIS  Bulletin,  a  major  reference 
tool  that  indexes  material  published  in  Eng- 
lish anywhere  in  the  world  pertaining  to  con- 
temporary public  issues  and  the  making  and 


evaluating  of  public  policy.  He  will  also  edit 
the  PAIS  Foreign  Language  Index,  which  cov- 
ers the  same  type  of  information  but  is  writ- 
ten in  French,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
and  Spanish. 

Mary  Barr  Young,  Acton,  Mass.,  is  a 
senior  programmer  and  analyst  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation,  in  Burlington, 
Mass. 

/l^  Richard  C.  Allen,  Clearwater,  Fla., 
\J  /        is  a  piano  player. 

James  W.  Daniels,  Irvine,  Calif.,  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  law  firm  of  Latham  &  Watkins  in 
Newport  Beach. 

Nancy  Goodwin  and  Anthony  C.  Piatt 
were  married  Feb.  14  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  they  are  living.  She  is  an  architect 
with  the  Boston  firm  of  Anderson  Notter 
Finegold,  where  her  husband,  also  an  ar- 
chitect, is  vice  president.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  they  both 
have  master's  degrees  in  architecture  from 
MIT. 

In  January,  Robert  F.  Hargraih's,  Jr. 
(Ph.D.)  was  appointed  a  vice  president  of 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  development  of  infor- 
mation service  business  opportunities.  Prior 
to  joining  Metropolitan,  he  was  president  of 
DTSS  Incorporated,  a  Hanover,  N.H.,  com- 
pany providing  interactive  information  ser- 
vices and  software. 

Joseph  M.  Parsons,  San  Ramon,  Calif.,  is 
an  investment  realtor  with  the  Property  Pro- 
fessionals, in  Castro  Valley. 

Daind  G.  Santry,  New  York  City,  is  an 
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editor  ot  the  "Inside  Wall  Street"  column  in 
BHsif/t-ss  UVc'i  magdzine. 

RiiW'ii'ihi  G.  Viaitlt.  Rve,  N.Y.,  is  <i  cate- 
gory manager  with  General  Foods  Corp.,  in 
White  Plains. 

Sally  Davig  Wehcr,  and  her  husband, 
Craig  Weber,  have  two  children.  He  is 
heacimaster  of  Webb  School  of  California,  a 
private  school  in  Claremont. 

/Z  O       We  are  now  past  the  halfway 
vJO       point  between  our  10th  and  15th 
reunions.  Planning  must  begin  soon  for  1983. 
We  encourage  each  of  )ou  to  send  \-our  ideas 
about  possible  reunion  events  and  or  to  vol- 
unteer to  serve  as  a  committee  member. 
Please  contact  Naiici/  Gowcii  Houv,  255  Davis 
Rd.,  Bedford,  Mass.  07130,  or  Diane  Dclla- 
Loggia.  349  Tenth  St.  S.E.,  Washington,  DC. 
20003.  With  vour  help,  our  15th  reunion  will 
be  spectacular. 

Will  S.  Brown,  Claj'ville,  R.I.,  is  vice  pres- 
ident for  finance  and  administration  of  IPEC, 
in  Coventrv,  R.I. 

Alan  C.  Ichnslcn  and  Salli/  Miller  johnstcn 
'65  are  in  Arusha,  Tanzania,  where  he  is  a 
rural  development  planning  advisor  on  a  re- 
gional integrated  development  project  being 
carried  out  by  Development  Alternatives,  of 
Washington,  DC. 

jVIiirdii  Lloytl  has  been  appointed  coor- 
dinator of  minoritv  affairs  at  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art,  in  Boston,  where  she  is  teach- 
ing as  well  as  administering  the  minority  af- 
fairs at  the  college.  A  former  assistant  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  Bos- 
ton, she  was  awarded  a  grant  from  Mac- 
Dowell  Artist's  Colony  for  a  six-week  resi- 
dency in  1980.  Her  art  has  been  hung  in 
manv  group  exhibits  recently  in  the  Boston 
area.  She  serves  as  a  council  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  in  Boston  and 
was  on  the  jury  for  the  exhibition  "Art  on  the 
Town,"  by  the  Cambridge  Arts  Council  in 
1980.  She'also  participated  in  the  1979  ex- 
hibition and  symposium,  "Being  an  Artist,  a 
Woman  and  a  Black,"  at  Wellesley  College. 

Timothy  C.  Marschner  and  Patricia  Carol 
Myers  were  married  Nov.  22  in  Port  Chester, 
N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  Londonderry,  N.H. 
He  is  employed  by  IBM  in  Concord,  N.H. 

Arthur  A.  Palmunen.  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
an  attorney  with  the  firm  of  Skelley,  Vinkels, 
Williams  and  Rottner.  He  and  his  wife,  Karen 
Frank  Palmunen  (see  '79),  have  a  daughter, 
Aili,  1,  "who  really  puts  all  else  in  proper 
perspective." 

Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  £.  Payne,  USN,  is 
stationed  on  the  USS  Somers;  homeport  is 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

jean  K.  Trescott,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  a 
researcher,  trainer,  and  doctoral  candidate  at 
Harvard  Business  School. 

Peter  S.  Voss,  Barrington,  R.I.,  has  been 
promoted  to  senior  vice  president  in  the  trust 
and  investment  management  division  of 
Hospital  Trust  National  Bank  in  Providence. 
He  had  been  vice  president  in  charge  of  cor- 
porate and  institutional  services. 

Cuyneth  V.  Walker,  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
is  a  composer  and  gives  classes  at  the 
Hartford  Conservatory.  One  of  her  works  for 
piano,  "Cantos  for  the  End  of  Summer,"  was 
performed  in  December  at  a  concert  given  at 
the  H.  Pelham  Curtis  Gallery  of  the  New  Ca- 
naan Library. 

Susan  Wood  (M.A.T.)  and  Thomas  G. 


Murphy  were  married  Sept.  27  in  Pocasset, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Melton,  Australia. 
She  has  been  teaching  in  Australia  for  the 
past  five  years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Mel- 
bourne University  and  is  department  head  in 
mathematics  at  Arderen  High  School  in  Ar- 
deer,  Victoria,  where  she  also  teaches. 

/T  Q       Stczvarl  A.  Baker  writes:  "After 
vl  ^       a  stint  as  deputy  general  counsel 
with  the  U.S.  Education  Department,  I  have 
returned  to  my  international  trade  practice  at 
Steptoe  &  Johnson  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Anne  and  I  now  have  two  girls,  Meg,  4,  and 
Katy,  1. 

David  Bosworth,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has 
v\'on  the  1981  Heinz  Literature  Prize  for  a  col- 
lection of  short  fiction  called  The  Death  of  Des- 
cartes, which  will  be  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  Press  as  part  of  the 
prize. 

Leroy  j.  Call  III  is  associate  director  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hospitals,  in 
Richmond. 

William  j.  Chevalier,  Locust  Grove,  Va.,  is 
an  operations  research  analyst  with  NV  & 
EOL  at  Fort  Belvoir. 

Ann  Costain  is  an  associate  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
at  Boulder. 

Walter  Dolde  is  an  economist  with  Eco- 
nomic Research  and  Forecasfing  at  General 
Electric  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  His  duties  include 
forecasting  personal  income  and  its  compo- 
sifion,  consumer  spending  and  its  compo- 
nents, and  personal  savings  rates.  He  also 
forecasts  inflation  rates  for  major  sub- 
categories of  the  consumer  price  index. 

Gloria  Colb  Emstein  is  employed  by 
Georgia  Legal  Services  in  Waycross,  Ga., 
and  presents  assertiveness  training  sessions 
for  the  Mental  Health  Association  in 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Robert  N.  Huseby  has  become  a  partner  in 
the  Providence  law  firm  of  Letts,  Quinn  & 
Licht. 

John  C.  Osterling,  Vashon,  Wash.,  is  a 
self-employed  carpenter. 

Michael  E.  Parker  has  been  named  Los 
Angeles  adverfising  sales  manager  of  S^inrf."; 
Illustrated.  He  joined  SI  in  1978.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Lou,  live  in  La  Canada,  Calif. 

Charles  William  Pearsall  and  Page  Winter 
were  married  March  14  at  Water  Island,  St. 
Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  and  are  living  on  St. 
Thomas.  He  is  editor  o( Playground  magazine 
and  a  partner  in  a  jewelry  business  in  St. 
Thomas.  She  was  art  coordinator  of  the 
Ladies  Home  journal  before  her  marriage. 

Robert  /.  Seltzer  (Ph.D.,  '6b  Sc.M.), 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  is  a  psychologist  with 
Psychiatric  Association  of  Tidewater,  in  Nor- 
folk. 

7fl       William  A.  Anderson,  Mankato, 
/  \J       Minn.,  is  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  social  work  program  at  Mankato  State 
University. 

Ann  Oppenheimer  Bogdanow  is  living  in 
Dallas. 

Stephen  D.  Burgard  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Daily  Argus  in  Mount  Vernon, 
N.Y.  He  had  been  the  Putnam  (N.Y.)  editor 
of  the  White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch. 

Christopher  N.  Burgess,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  is  an  account  manager  with  responsi- 
bility for  IBM  in  the  mid-Hudson  valley  of 


New  York  for  AMI  Inc.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

W.  Andreiv  Hoffecker  (Ph.D.),  professor  of 
religion  at  Grove  City  (Pa.)  College,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  recently  published  book.  Piety  and 
the  Princeton  Theologians,  which  examines  the 
lives  and  wrifings  of  three  of  Princeton's 
greats. 

Dr.  Stanley  Kaufman  (Ph.D.),  Dunwoody, 
Ga.,  is  supervisor  of  the  metallurgy  and  fire 
resistant  plasfics  group  at  Bell  Laboratories, 
in  Norcross,  Ga.  He  recently  received  the 
Akzo  Chemie  (United  Kingdom)  Award, 
given  by  the  Plasfics  and  Rubber  InsHtute. 

Paul  H.  Kirshen  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Insfitute,  in  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Rcws  McElioee,  Cambridge,  is  an  inde- 
pendent filmmaker  whose  specialty  is 
documentaries.  His  film  Charleen  won  the 
1980  Boston  Society  of  Film  Crifics  award  as 
best  documentary. 

Jeanne  E.  McMahan  is  an  artist  with  Jeff 
Kint  Design,  in  New  York  City. 

Howard  A.  Patz,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  presi- 
dent of  Compensation  Resources,  a  pensions 
and  insurance  company  in  Denver. 

Jack  D.  Rickly,  Stamford,  Conn.,  taught 
in  the  department  of  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  this  past  year. 

Edward  j.  Stofiyra  (M.A.T.)  is  associate 
headmaster  of  the  BoUes  School,  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

David  Letand  Thomas  (A.B.  and  A.M.), 
Norfolk,  Mass.,  has  received  his  doctorate  in 
ancient  history  from  Oxford  University  in 
England.  He  is  working  on  a  book  on  Ger- 
man military  intelligence  and  the  conduct  of 
World  War  11  on  the  Eastern  Front. 

Mary  Hensel  Thompson,  Lapeer,  Mich., 
writes  tfiat  she  is  a  "graduate  student  at 
Michigan  State  University  in  East  Lansing 
and  a  homemaker." 

^"t       David  Altshuler  (A.B.  and  A.M.)  is 
/    A.       chairman  of  the  department  of 
Judaic  studies  at  the  George  Washington 
University,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

janies  M.  Baker,  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  a  re- 
search fellow  in  energy  management  with 
the  Logistics  Management  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Ann  Beardsley  Bradley  is  director  of  med- 
ical records  at  Butler  Hospital,  in  Providence. 

Dr.  Emanuel  "Chip"  ChiappmeUi  opened 
his  office  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  for  the  practice  of 
pediatrics  in  July  1980.  Chip  has  become  in- 
volved in  community  affairs  and  recently 
spoke  to  a  parent-teacher  organization  at  the 
St.  Albans  city  elementary  school  about  sex 
education  and  what  parents  can  do  about  it 
in  the  home,  as  well  as  what  society  can  do. 

Noel  Dill  is  managing  partner  of  The 
Club  at  Bedford  (Mass.),  an  athletic  and  so- 
cial complex  offering  social  activities,  golf, 
tennis,  swimming,  and  skiing.  It  opened  a 
year  ago. 

Ethel  R.  Eaton  (A.B.  and  A.M.,  '75  Ph.D.) 
is  a  research  associate  and  archaeologist  at 
Salisbury  (Md.)  State  College. 

Charles  M.  Frotio.  Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  a  reg- 
istered nurse  at  the  Sarasota  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

Robert  C.  Herrick,  Belmont,  Calif.,  is  a 
special  accounts  casualty  underwriter  with 
Safeco  Insurance,  in  Burlingame,  Calif. 

Michael  /.  Kell.  Decatur,  Ga..  is  a  medical 
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student  at  Emory  University,  in  Atlanta. 

Kim  Min/ers  is  an  Outward  Bound  in- 
structor in  Morganton,  N.C. 

Daviii  T.  Morgan,  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
reports  the  birth  of  his  third  child,  Daniel 
David,  on  Feb.  9. 

Willmw  H.  Moshcrg  III,  Catonsville,  Md., 
received  his  M.S.E.E.  degree  from  North- 
eastern University  in  1979  and  is  the  princi- 
pal member  of  the  technical  staff  with 
AMECOM,  a  division  of  Litton  Industries,  in 
College  Park,  Md. 

Joi/ccNakada,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  a  nurse. 

Williaiu  j.  Olson,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  has 
become  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Smiley, 
Murphy,  Olson  and  Oilman,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Bill  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Fairfax 
County  (Va.)  Republican  Party,  and  last 
winter  he  was  a  member  of  the  transition 
team  for  President-elect  Reagan.  "Was  des- 
ignated as  team  captain  of  the  transition  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,"  he  writes. 

Brent  Orrico  is  vice  president  of  Washing- 
ton Mutual  Savings  Bank,  of  Seattle,  and  di- 
rector of  financial  analysis  and  planning. 

Stephen  H.  Rost,  Covedale,  Ohio,  was  re- 
cently named  vice  president  of  Northlich, 
Stoley,  Inc.  He  was  formerly  account  super- 
visor. 

George  C.  Ward  is  an  associate  in  the  law 
firm  of  Manahan,  Pietrykowski,  Bamman  & 
Mohr,  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

^70       Jonathan  Brenn,  assistant  admin- 
/  ^m       istrator  at  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Hospital  Health  Center,  has  been  admitted 
as  a  nominee  to  the  American  College  of 


Hospital  Administrators,  the  professional 
organization  for  hospital  executives  and 
administrators. 

Dr.  Dennis  L.  Butcher  is  a  physician  in 
Jackson,  Wyo. 

Douglas  Cooky  is  owner  of  Superior 
Marine  Construction,  in  Scappoose,  Oreg.,  a 
company  that  builds  houseboats.  He  is  de- 
veloping a  houseboat  marina  outside  of 
Portland  for  100  boat  slips. 

Dr.  jeffrei/  T.  Darnell  is  a  fellow  in  infec- 
tious diseases  at  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Hospital,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Barbara  L.  Estrin  (Ph.D.)  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Stonehill  College, 
North  Easton,  Mass. 

Marion  Snozv  Hankins  is  a  systems  writer 
with  Burroughs'  Program  Products  Division, 
in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Linda  S.  Sagaser  and  Teh-hui  Kao  were 
married  last  summer  in  Beulah,  Mich.,  and 
are  living  in  Clifton,  N.J.  She  is  an  assistant 
treasurer  in  the  Asia  Group  of  Bankers  Trust 
Co.  in  New  York  City.  He  received  his  Ph.D. 
last  June  from  Yale  University  in  biochemis- 
try and  is  a  postdoctoral  fellow  at  Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche's  Roche  Institute  of  Molecu- 
lar Biology,  in  Nutley,  N.J. 

Gregorys.  Sampson  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
city  and  regional  planning  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  last  Au- 
gust. 

Lisa  /.  Sarasohn  is  a  yoga  education  and 
holistic  health  education  teacher  at  Kripalu 
Institute,  in  Summit  Station,  Pa. 

Lynn  A.  Schoch,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  is 
coordinator  of  correspondence  study  guide 


development  with  the  independent  study 
division  of  Indiana  University. 

jenny  D.  Smith  is  a  research  attorney  and 
law  clerk  with  the  California  Supreme  Court 
in  San  Francisco. 

Daz'id  /.  Thompison  (Ph.D.,  '67  A.M.)  is  a 
claims  representative  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  in  Arlington,  Va. 

William  G.  Tucker,  Barrington,  R.I.,  has 
been  appointed  a  senior  vice  president  of  Old 
Stone  Bank  in  Providence.  He  joined  Old 
Stone  in  January  as  vice  president  in  charge 
of  the  bank's  international  division. 

Dale  Whittington,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  re- 
ceived his  M.P.A.  from  the  University  of 
Texas  in  1976  and  his  Ph.D.  there  in  1980.  He 
is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
city  and  regional  planning  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

^7^t       Joseph  G.  Albonetti  has  been  named 
/  }J       account  executive  at  Hume  Smith 
Mickelberry,  a  Miami,  Fla.,  advertising 
agency.  He  had  been  an  account  executive 
with  the  Bloom  Agency  in  Dallas. 

R.  Russell  Bailey,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  an 
attorney  with  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov, 
Jacobs  &  Buckley,  in  Washington. 

Martin  Berman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  chief 
of  staff  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  at 
its  Pittsburgh  Energy  Technology  Center. 

Pt'ft'r  Bernstein  is  associate  editor  of  For- 
tune Magazine. 

Walter  S.  Bopp,  New  York  City,  has  been 
appointed  a  vice  president  of  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.  in  its  private  finance  depart- 
ment, which  specializes  in  arranging  project 


Brown  Bear 
Award: 

BERNICE 

COHAN 

MEYER  '46 


When  Bernice  Cohan  Meyer  '46  moved  to  Miami  in 
1947,  the  women  she  met  were  always  going  to 
alumnae  meetings  of  their  college  sororities.  Feeling  left 
out,  she  started  a  Pembroke  Club  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent from  1949  to  1970.  But  "Bunny"  Meyer  didn't  confine 
her  activities  to  the  Pembroke  Club.  She  was  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Bicentennial  Campaign  and  the  Program  for 
the  Seventies,  served  as  director  of  the  Associated  Alumni 
from  1973  to  1976,  and  currently  is  vice  president  of  the 
merged  Brown  Club  of  Miami  and  area  chairman  of  the 
National  Alumni  Schools  Program.  In  this  latter  organiza- 
tion. Bunny  is  regarded  as  one  of  Brown's  most  tireless 
and  effective  workers. 

The  Providence  native  has  also  given  her  energies  and 
leadership  ability  to  various  other  activities  in  the  Miami 
area.  She  is  radio  and  TV  chairman  for  the  Orange  Bowl 
Luncheon  Committee,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Visiting  Music  Association  of  Dade  County,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Miami  Museum  of 
Science.  Never  one  to  go  in  for  car  washes  or  cake  sales. 
Bunny  helped  the  museum  raise  about  $400,000  in  a 
thirteen-year  period  with  an  elaborate  Around  the  World 
Fair,  which  she  described  as  being  "only  slightly  less 
complicated  than  planning  a  national  political  conven- 
tion." 

Her  Brown  Bear  citation  read,  in  part:  "You've  kept 
the  long-distance  phone  lines  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
busy  as  you've  recruited  students,  hosted  visiting  Bruno- 
nians,  arranged  Brown  Club  gatherings,  encouraged  fel- 
low alumni  to  become  involved,  visited  local  newspapers 
with  words  about  Brown,  raised  funds,  and  made  new 
friends  for  Brown;  and,  you've  done  it  all  with  your  inim- 
itable style,  high  optimism,  and  ingenious  persuasion." 

jay  Barry 
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and  lease  financings,  private  placements, 
and  oil  and  gas  tlnancings. 

Mkluicl).  Brtuv.  Providence,  is  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  computer  science  at  Brown, 

jiickR.  Broi'samlc.  Birmingham,  Mich.,  is 
a  senior  consultant  with  Coopers  Lybrand  in 
Detroit. 

Thomas  £.  Cecil  (Ph.D.)  has  been  pro- 
moted to  associate  professor  with  tenure  al 
Holy  Cross  College,  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Catlieiyn  L.  Cheat  is  living  in  Simi  Valley, 
Calif. 

Douglas  Clark.  Eugene,  Oreg.,  is  a  free- 
lance writer  who  has  written  on  jazz  for 
Downbeat,  Musidati,  Radio  Free  jazz,  and  jazz 
lountal  International . 

Richard  I.  Cureton.  Philadelphia,  is  an  ar- 
chitect with  Harbeson  Hough  Livingston  & 
Larson. 

Dai'id  /.  Deniars  is  an  attorney  with  Cut- 
sumpas,  Collins  and  Hannafin,  in  Danbury, 
Conn. 

jack  Hcnke  (M.A.T.)  is  a  high  school  his- 
tory teacher  at  Brookfield  (N.Y.)  Central 
School.  He  is  the  author  of  two  books,  one  of 
which.  Sylvan  Beach,  has  just  been  repub- 
lished. The  other,  Lawyers  and  the  Law  in  Nrw 
York,  was  published  last  year.  "If  1  had  to 
give  a  new  writer  a  piece  of  advice  I  would 
tell  him  to  work  harder  on  writing,"  he  told 
the  UHca  Obsenvr  Dispatch.  "Put  in  the  time 
and  research.  Check  and  doublecheck.  If  it's 
a  book  on  regional  history,  watch  your  style 
and  make  it  something  different  than  the  typ- 
ical drab  book  on  history." 

Dt.  Andn-w  L.  Salner,  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  is  a  radiotherapist  with  the  Joint  Cen- 
ter for  Radiation  Therapy,  in  Boston. 

VV.  nomas  Spencer,  jr.,  Sudbury,  Mass., 
a  member  of  the  Boston  General  Agency  of 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
has  been  named  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  a  group  of  the  leading  general 
agency  sales  representatives  of  John  Han- 
cock. He  is  a  six-time  qualifier  for  member- 
ship in  the  honor  club. 

Charles  W.  Terry,  Medfield,  Mass.,  is  a 
branch  sales  manager  of  CompuServe,  of 
Boston. 

Jeffrey  A.  Wagner,  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
director  of  player  endorsements  with  Pro- 
Serv,  the  marketing  arm  of  the  Washington 
law  firm  of  Dell,  Graighill,  Fentress  &  Ben- 
ton, which  represents  many  of  the  world's 
athletes. 

lames  P.  White  (A.M.),  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  is  director  of  the  master's  program  in 
professional  writing  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

^  A  Gay  G.  Armsden.  Seattle,  Wash., 
/  ^  is  a  graduate  student  in  psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Washington. 

The  Rev.  Nelson  C.  Bock  is  the  pastor  of 
the  American  Lutheran  Church,  in  Baker, 
Mont. 

David  Browning,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  is  a 
clinical  social  worker  with  Ayer  (Mass.) 
Guidance  Center. 

Dr.  Nancy  Campbell  ('78  M.  D.)  was  one  of 
several  U.S.  Public  Health  Services  physi- 
cians providing  medical  services  to  the 
Cuban  refugees  at  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark, 

Lydia  H.  Corl,  San  Francisco,  is  an  assist- 
ant to  the  controller  of  Velvetone  Gallagher 
Co.  and  secretary  of  the  Silk  Screen  Sign  Co. 

Karen  Odom  Davenport  is  working  with 


James  H.  Lowry  &  Associates,  in  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Goldstein  is  a  buyer  of  social 
occasion  dresses  for  H.  &  S.  Pogne  Co.,  in 
Cincinnati. 

A.  Wayne  Ledbetter  has  been  promoted  to 
systems  officer  in  the  information  processing 
department  at  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co. , 
in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  He  joined  Wachovia 
in  1978. 

/()St7'/i  £.  Martino,  Manchester,  Mo.,  has 
been  promoted  to  senior  executive  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Anheuser-Busch,  in  St. 
Louis. 

William  H.  S.  Preece,  ]r.  (A.M.)  is  a  man- 
ager in  the  trust  investments  division  of 
Xerox  Corporation,  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

James  Remhold  (A.M.)  has  been  ap- 
pointed project  manager  oi  Connection,  a 
complete  listing  of  human  service  agencies, 
clubs  and  organizations,  civic  groups  and 
recreational  activities  in  the  Northern  Interre- 
lated Library  System,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Pawtucket  (R.l.)  Public  Library.  He  is 
studying  for  his  master's  degree  in  library 
science  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Timothy  D.  Richards.  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
is  a  musician  and  lawyer. 

Lt's/(t'  R.  Schover,  a  clinical  psychologist, 
is  an  instructor  in  psychiatry  at  Baylor  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  in  Houston. 

Craig  Seymour  is  technical  assistance 
coordinator  for  the  New  Hampshire  Small 
Business  Development  Program,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

Graham  T.  Skinner.  Boston,  is  an  engi- 
neering graduate  student  at  MIT. 

George  Teixeira  (M.A.T.)  and  Claire  L. 
Hogan  were  married  Nov.  21  in  Providence 
and  are  living  in  Pawtucket,  R.l.  He  is  work- 
ing for  the  Providence  school  system.  She  at- 
tends RISD. 

Marica  S.  Yudkin  is  a  writer  in  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

71%       Patricia  Bales,  New  York  City, 
/   CJ       was  a  soloist  in  the  Gluck  opera 
Orfiheus  and  Eurydicc.  which  was  performed 
in  January  by  the  Albuquerque  Opera  Thea- 
ter at  the  University  of  Albuquerque  Fine 
Arts  Learning  Center. 

Susan  Becker,  Boulder,  Colo.,  is  legisla- 
tive issues  coordinator  of  the  Colorado  Public 
Interest  Research  Group  at  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

Marianne  Bronncr-Fraser  is  working  in  the 
department  of  physiology  at  the  University 
of  California  in  Irvine. 

Daniel  Paul  Carr  and  Mary  Eileen  Gill 
were  married  Dec.  27  in  Grand  Island,  N.Y., 
and  are  living  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Michael  Dixon,  a  teacher,  director,  and 
playwright,  had  his  p\ay  Live  Tonight:  Emma 
Goldman  performed  during  February  and 
March  by  the  Indiana  Repertory  Theater,  in 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.  The  one-person  show  is 
an  adaptation  of  Emma  Goldman's  wriHngs 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  on  free 
speech,  women's  destiny,  marriage.  World 
War  I  conscription,  and  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual in  a  "free"  America.  Michael  is  press 
associate  at  the  South  Coast  Repertory 
Theatre,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Domurat  and  his  wife, 
Janet,  have  moved  to  Little  Valley,  N.Y., 
where  he  will  be  serving  for  two  years,  pro- 
viding primary  care  at  the  Little  Valley 
Health  Center.  He  completed  a  three-year 


residency  program  in  internal  medicine  at  E. 
J.  Meyer  Memorial  Hospital  of  the  Erie 
County  Medical  Center  this  June.  The  two- 
year  commitment  is  in  return  for  government 
financial  aid  toward  his  medical  school  edu- 
cation. 

Dai'id  Di'ore  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  computer  facilities  for  the  Applied 
Sciences  Division  of  Aerodyne  Research,  in 
Bedford,  Mass.,  where  he  had  been  senior 
applied  mathematician  since  1979.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  management  of  both  PRIME 
400  and  Digital  PDP-ll  equipment  and 
operating  systems. 

C.  Stratis  Falangas  and  Maura  J.  Nad- 
warny  were  married  Dec.  14  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
and  are  living  in  Wakefield,  Mass.  He  is  the 
owner  of  Montrose  Restaurant  and  Drive-In 
in  Wakefield,  and  she  is  employed  in  the 
admitting  office  of  Lynn  Hospital. 

Lt.  John  E.  Eraser.  USN,  and  Claudia  Jean 
Bowie  were  married  Feb.  28  in  Marbury, 
Md.,  and  are  living  in  Hawaii,  where  he  is 
stationed  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal  Mobile  Unit  One,  at  Bar- 
bers Point. 

Dr.  Michael  L.  Graham  (M.D.),  Hamden, 
Conn.,  is  a  research  fellow  in  the  department 
of  medical  oncology  at  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Alex  Hutchinson.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  a 
special  assistant  in  provider  affairs  with  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Connecticut,  in  North 
Haven. 

Christine  Jordan  and  Lawrence  Rushworth 
Crane  were  married  Oct.  25  in  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, Maine,  and  are  living  in  Houston, 
where  she  is  a  special  projects  leader  in  the 
trust  department  of  Texas  Commerce  Bank, 
and  he  is  an  area  manager  with  Joske's  of 
Houston,  a  department  store.  Kathleen  Jordan 
Cassidy  '77  was  matron  of  honor  at  the  wed- 
ding. 

Robert  Manning  and  Lynn  Austin  Manning 
(see  '76)  are  back  in  Dubai,  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates, after  a  summer  in  Greece,  where  Rob 
was  a  temporary  instructor  for  Citibank's  re- 
gional training  center.  Rob  has  been  pro- 
moted to  resident  vice  president  and  has 
moved  from  marketing  to  the  operations  side 
of  the  banking  business. 

Leslie  S.  Nrwmaii,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
an  attorney  with  Greater  Boston  Legal  Ser- 
vices. 

Timothy  Ramsey  and  Michelle  Doucette 
were  married  Jan.  24  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and 
are  living  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  is  a  mar- 
keting representative  with  IBM.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  is  an  account  representative  with  the 
Health  Service  Plan  of  Pennsylvania. 

Linda  A.  Rodman.  New  York  City,  is  a 
financial  analyst  with  IBM  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y. 

£/iSfl  Rogers,  San  Francisco,  is  an  or- 
ganizer of  conferences  for  bankers  for  the 
California  Bankers  Associahon. 

Erich  W.  Sippel  (Ph.D.),  San  Gabriel, 
Calif.,  is  manager  of  management  develop- 
ment with  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Lc)S  Angeles. 

Pamela  Stratton-Hutchinson ,  a  photo- 
typesetter  and  production  coordinator  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  a  consultant  on 
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typesetting  for  the  Yale  Daily  News. 

Khaehig  Toloh/an  (Ph.D.)  is  a  professor  of 
comparative  literature  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity in  Middietown,  Conn. 

Miehael  /.  Walacli  and  Jean  O'Loughlin 
were  married  Dec.  27  in  Floral  Park,  N.Y., 
and  are  living  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  He  served 
two  years  in  Zaire  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
where  Jean  also  was  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  is  a  systems  engineer  with  Texas  Instru- 
ments in  California.  She  is  a  teacher  in  San 
Francisco.  Attending  the  wedding  were 
Robert  Mclntire,  Mark  Scott,  and  Diane  Di 
Giawfilippo  Scott. 

^ CL       Thomas  lames  Alexander  and  Jane 
/   \J       Coletti  were  married  in  January  in 
Beverly,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Salem, 
Mass.  He  is  a  development  planner  for  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Communihes 
and  Development  and  attends  Suffolk  Law 
School.  She  is  an  occupahonal  therapist. 

]ohu  Amireu'  is  a  staff  reporter  for  the 
Wall  Street  journal,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Donna  M.  Bell,  Newport,  R.I.,  is  a  senior 
commercial  loan  review  examiner  with  In- 
dustrial National  Bank,  in  Providence. 

William  Campbell  has  been  appointed 
administrative  assistant  to  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Amateur  Hockey  Association  of 


the  United  States,  in  the  national  office  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Meera  Chandrapol  Chandrasekhar  (Ph.D., 
'73  Sc.M.)  is  a  research  associate  in  the 
physics  department  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri in  Columbia.  She  and  other  friends 
from  India  were  featured  in  a  January  food 
page  published  by  the  Columbia  Missourian, 
in  which  they  presented  authentic  Indian 
curry  recipes. 

Daniel  C.  ChiUis,  Philadelphia,  is  a  law 
student. 

Cynthia  E.  Chilton  is  a  marketing  repre- 
sentative with  Herrick  Hospital  and  Health 
Center,  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Henry  Cialone  is  a  research  scientist  in 
metallurgy  and  failure  analysis  with  Battelle 
Columbus  Laboratories,  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Susan  Griggs  Demars,  Danbury,  Conn.,  is 
a  "housewife,  child  care  taker,  and  psychol- 
ogist," writes  her  husband,  David  J.  Demars 
(see  73). 

Daniel  Detore,  Maplewood,  N.J.,  is  field 
sales  manager  for  Packaging  Corporation  of 
America,  in  Garfield,  N.J. 

Dr.  Joseph  Falzone  HI,  Denver,  is  a  resi- 
dent at  the  Collins  (Colo.)  Family  Practice 
Center. 

Richard  D.  Fleeter,  Altadena,  Calif.,  is  a 
senior  scientist  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 


tory, in  Pasadena. 

Paul  Fonoroff  is  a  graduate  student  in  film 
and  theater  at  Beijing  University,  in  Peking, 
China. 

Shelly  Kessler  and  John  T.  Farrer  were 
married  Oct.  25  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
they  are  living.  She  is  working  for  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council,  a  research  or- 
ganization on  Third  World  issues,  and  he  has 
been  finishing  his  fourth  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  Medical  School  while  in 
Washington.  Attendants  at  the  wedding  in- 
cluded Jaffa  Kessler  Davies  70  and  Nancy 
Osnian  Korda  77. 

Robert  O.  Laidlaw  (A.M.)  is  a  geologist 
with  E.  K.  Lehmann  &  Associates,  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Michael  Mile  Lustig  (A.M.)  and  Jacqueline 
Ann  Zeltzer  (see  77)  were  married  in  January 
in  Needham,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  He  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
history  at  Brown. 

Lynn  Austin  Manning  and  Robert  Manning 
(see  75)  are  back  in  Dubai,  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates, after  a  summer  in  Greece.  Lynn  is 
working  as  a  freelance  feature  writer  and 
photographer. 

Kntherine  Merolla  is  practicing  law  with 
the  firm  of  Temkin,  Merolla  and  Zurier  in 
Providence.  Her  husband.  Dr.  George  Kay,  is 


MOTHERHOOD  AND  THE  WOMEN'S  MOVEMENT 


By  Joan  Miller  Brown  '76 


/  /  C^  o  much  for  thi 
l_/    movement." 


■  the  women's 

After  all,  Susan 
Heitman  said  so.  Ms.  Heitman's  lament 
appeared  m  the  March  issue  of  the  Brozvn 
Alumni  Monthly  in  an  article  discussing  a 
Brown  University  study  on  the  status  of 
women.  She  showed  how  newspapers 
across  the  country  printed  oversimplified 
and  misleading  reports  based  on  Brown's 
survey  of  3,000  college  women.  These  in- 
accurate reports  led  readers  to  believe 
that  77  percent  of  the  survey's  respon- 
dents planned  to  stay  home  with  children 
rather  than  pursue  careers.  In  truth,  only 
27  percent  of  these  women  thought 
they'd  give  up  careers  when  their  chil- 
dren were  under  the  age  of  five,  while  50 
percent  thought  they'd  work  part-time 
during  this  period. 

Susan  Heitman  [director  of  Brown's 
News  Bureau!  provided  a  much-needed 
clarification  of  the  facts.  In  so  doing,  she 
emphasized  the  damaging  effects  of  the 
inaccurate  reports  on  the  women's 
movement.  She  said  that  feminists  are 
disturbed  to  see  "...  the  efforts  of  the 
past  ten  years  swept  aside  in  a  rash  of  un- 
thinking headlines  and  casually  used 
statistics."  It  is  quite  true  that  the  study 
should  have  been  given  proper  treatment 
by  the  media,  but  Ms.  Heitman's  objec- 
tions to  the  prospect  of  women  at  home  is 
discouraging  to  me  as  a  woman  who  has 
chosen  full-time  motherhood. 

What  Ms.  Heitman  fails  to  see  is  that 


it  is  because  of  the  women's  movement 
that  many  of  these  women  are  able  to 
make  the  choice  to  be  home.  Respectable 
careers  for  women  are  no  longer  limited, 
nor  does  the  old  tradition  prevail  that 
once  kept  them  bound  to  home  and  chil- 
dren. Women  have  worked  hard  for  the 
right  to  pursue  the  occupation  of  their 
choice.  The  occupation  chosen  by  full- 
time  mothers  should  by  no  means  be 
considered  anti-feminist,  nor  should  its 
importance  be  diminished. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  opinion  that  a 
woman's  alternative  to  a  career  is  a  life 
devoid  of  value  or  significance.  The  Bos- 
ton Globe's  statement,  as  quoted  in  Ms. 
Heitman's  article,  that  "(Young  women) 
don't  need  distorted  reports  suggesting 
that  they  are  eager  for  a  life  of  parasol- 
twirling  ease"  insinuates  that  there  is  lit- 
tle challenge  in  the  lives  of  women  at 
home.  It  is  high  time  the  myth  of  "Sadie, 
Sadie,  married  lady"  with  her  bon-bons 
and  soap  operas  was  laid  to  rest,  and  that 
motherhood  be  respected  as  a  legitimate 
occupation. 

The  responsibility  of  raising  a  child  is 
great,  and  the  tasks  involved  are  difficult. 
Although  there  are  periods  of  boredom 
and  confinement,  there  are  also  many 
challenges  and  rewards.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  and  creative  activ- 
ity are  many,  and  the  potential  for  per- 
sonal intcracHon  and  growth  tremen- 
dous. Motherhood  can  be  a  joyful  and 
enriching  experience,  bringing  satisfac- 
tion and  fulfillment  to  many  women. 


The  pressures  to  succeed  at  both  par- 
enthood and  career  are  greater  for  today's 
women  than  ever  before.  Thus,  it  is  im- 
portant that  women  recognize  the  value 
of  motherhood,  as  well  as  that  of  a  career. 
For  the  women's  movement  has  given  us 
the  choices,  but  it  has  not  eased  the  actual 
decision-making.  Susan  Heitman  said  of 
the  women  participaHng  in  the  Brown 
study  that  most  ".  .  .  hoped  to  have 
careers,  also  hoped  to  have  families,  felt  it 
was  better  for  children  to  have  a  mother 
at  home  when  they  were  very  young,  and 
were  to  varying  degrees  nervous  about 
how  they  (the  women)  were  going  to  ac- 
complish all  this."  It's  no  wonder  they're 
nervous.  They  are  facing  tough  decisions. 

Fortunately,  women  are  no  longer 
bound  to  follow  any  one  pursuit  forever. 
Options  are  available  for  each  phase  of  a 
woman's  life,  and  each  must  choose  for 
herself  when  and  how  to  exercise  them. 

Thus,  if  one,  ten,  or  even  a  large  per- 
centage of  women  should  choose  to  stay 
home  with  their  young  children  for  a  few 
years,  they  should  not  be  condemned  for 
contribuhng  to  a  "feminist  backlash." 
They  are,  perhaps,  more  successful  and 
fulfilled  than  those  before  them  who 
hadn't  had  the  luxury  of  choice  in  making 
motherhood  a  full-time  occupaHon. 

There  are  many  standard-bearers  for 
career  women  and  for  working  mothers. 
It  is  time  the  full-time  mothers  received 
the  support  and  respect  they  deserve. 
Their  job  is  important,  and  they  are  work- 
ing hard  at  it. 
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a  resident  in  cientistrv  .it  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 
Thev  live  in  Sharon,  Mass.  This  corrects  a 
note  in  the  March  issue. 

Dr.  Diivui ;.  P:isck  and  Dcbra  Ktvlh  Pasck 
have  moved  from  Ashland,  Ohio,  to  Roches- 
ter, Minn.,  where  she  is  a  medical  tech- 
nologist for  the  Mavo  Clinic,  and  he  is  a  fel- 
low in  the  department  of  internal  medicine. 

Somusa  Ralaimrak  (A.M.)  is  president  and 
owner  of  a  retail  store.  Dragon  &  Rose,  in 
Honolulu. 

Dr.  Chftiii  P.  Rikigerf  (79  M.D.)  is  a  resi- 
dent in  internal  medicine  at  Barnes  Hospital 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  During  1981-82,  he  will  be 
chief  medical  resident  for  the  Washington 
Universitv  Ser\'ice  at  the  John  Cochran  Vete- 
rans Administration  Hospital  in  St.  Louis. 
Following  the  completion  of  his  residency  he 
has  been  accepted  for  a  research  fellowship 
in  hematologv  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Dr.  Ruiiani  Sackuoff  (M.D.)  and  Judith 
Coheen  were  married  Nov.  9  in  Milwaukee, 
and  are  living  in  Belmont,  Mass.  He  is  a 
third-vear  resident  in  radiology  at  Massachu- 
setts (General  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  she  is 
an  assistant  librarian  at  Middlesex  County 
College,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Michael  Saniironi  and  Deborah  Norman 
were  married  March  14  in  Lake  Bluff,  111.,  and 
are  living  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  where  he  is  a 
director  of  government  affairs  with  the  Sub- 
urban Marvland  Home  Builders  Association. 
She  is  an  educational  researcher  who  re- 
ceived her  M.A.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  this  year.  Attending  the  wedding 
were  AInn  Geolot,  William  Crcneman,  Tom 
Tamm  74,  Conicu  Hyde,  Sue  Ketehut  Hyde  '77, 
David  Bernstein,  and  Jill  Wellcn  Bcnistein  77. 

Anne  £.  Sumner  is  a  medical  student  at 
the  University-  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Ronald  K.  Vwrnton  (Ph.D.,  73  Sc.M.), 
who  received  his  Brown  Ph.D.  in  high 
energy  physics  and  is  teaching  at  Tufts  Uni- 
versity as  an  assistant  professor  of  physics, 
has  refitted  his  Victorian  house  in  West  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  to  be  energy  efficient,  according 
to  an  article  in  the Medford  (Mass.)  Daily  Mer- 
cury. He  now  pays  about  $400  a  year  to  heat 
both  his  twelve-room  house  and  the  hot 
water  for  it.  Before  he  moved  in,  the  house 
used  1,800  gallons  of  oil  a  year.  He  claims 
that  retrofitting  a  house  is  very  cost  effective, 
even  when  someone  else  is  hired  to  do  the 
work.  His  conservarion  method  included 
weather-stripping  windows  and  electric  out- 
lets, wall  insulation,  and  energy-saving  win- 
dow shades. 

Lisa  C.  Van  Duseti,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  an 
associate  with  Alaska  Consulting  Group,  in 
Kent,  Wash.,  where  she  is  in  charge  of  busi- 
ness development  and  financial-packaging 
services  for  community-based  enterprises. 

Margaret  S.  Young,  New  York  City, 
writes:  "After  three  marvelous  years  of  see- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  world  from  the 
Galapagos  Islands  and  Peru  to  Egypt  and 
even  China  through  working  as  a  trip  direc- 
tor for  Travel  Dynamics,  of  New  York,  I  have 
at  last  settled  down  to  a  less  peripatetic  exis- 
tence. The  first  of  the  year,  I  continued  with 
Travel  Dynamics  in  a  new  sales  capacity 
wherein  I  promote  our  travel/study  programs 
to  college  alumni  associations  and  museums 
throughout  the  country.  And,  I'm  pleased  to 
report  that  Brown  is  one  of  our  strongest 


clients." 

Sandra  M.  Zarach  is  a  learning  center 
sales  representative  with  Control  Data  Cor- 
poration, in  Dallas. 

fTfT      Robert  F.  Allen  (Ph.D.,  74  A.M.)  is 
/    /        an  account  executive  with  Cecil, 
Waller  &  Sterling,  investment  brokers  in 
Richmond.  He  had  been  with  the  Bank  of 
Virginia  Company,  in  Richmond. 

Kimberley  A.  Anderson  is  a  student  at 
Howard  University  Medical  School,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Pamela  L.  Bower,  West  Acton,  Mass.,  is 
an  art  instructor  with  the  DeCordova 
Museum  School  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  a  faculty 
member  of  the  Groton  (Mass.)  Center  for  the 
Arts,  and  a  faculty  member  at  the  Project 
Arts  Center  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Beth  Braun  is  working  on  her  doctorate  in 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and 
was  one  of  the  dancers  who  performed  this 
year  in  the  annual  modern  dance  concert. 

Beth  Arbiter  Breakstone,  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  is  a  speech  and  language  pathologist 
with  Speech  Pathology  Associates,  in  Dan- 
bury,  Conn. 

David  G.  Evelyn,  Providence,  is  manager 
of  external  accounts  in  the  Comptroller's 
Office  at  Brown. 

loan  G.  Haffenreffer  and  David  Andrew 
Bartsch  were  married  Sept.  6,  1980,  and  are 
living  in  Bronxville,  N.Y.  She  is  an  assistant 
manager  of  Chemical  Bank  in  New  York 
City. 

G.  Steven  Hagy,  Alexandria,  Va.,  re- 
ceived his  M.S. A.  and  M.A.  in  social  service 
in  a  joint-degree  program  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  last  year  and  is  a  presidential  man- 
agement intern  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  Washington. 

Magee  Hickey  is  anchorwoman  on  the 
Channel  6  evening  news  at  WLNE,  New 
Bedford/Providence. 

Patricia  A.  Krause,  Brockton,  Mass.,  re- 
ceived her  master  of  community  planning 
degree  from  URI  last  year  and  is  an  area 
agency-on-aging  planner  with  Old  Colony 
Planning  Council  in  Brockton. 

George  Edward  Lush  and  ]oyce  Louise 
Cooper  (see  '79)  were  married  in  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Secane,  Pa.  He  is 
studying  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Dental  Medicine  in  Philadelphia. 

Barry  Nagelberg,  Hof  Ashkelan,  Israel,  is 
an  infantry  corporal  in  the  Israeli  Defense 
Forces. 

Fred  Pereira  was  sold  last  winter  by  the 
Baltimore  Blast  socccer  team  to  the  Phoenix 
Inferno  of  the  Major  Indoor  Soccer  League. 
He  has  played  with  a  number  of  teams  since 
graduation.  "I  guess  I'm  getting  my  post- 
graduate degree  in  geography,"  he  laughs. 

David  M.  Ray  is  a  senior  applied  logician 
with  Science  Applications,  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

MarcRodwin,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  will  be 
a  third-year  law  student  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School. 

Nancy  M.  Sagaser  and  Philip  H.  Tecla 
were  married  last  summer  and  are  living  in 
Curacao,  Netherland  Antilles. 

Louis  Supino,  jr.,  is  a  senior  engineer 
with  Digital  Ec]uipment  Corporation,  in 
Colorado  Springs. 

job)!  A.  Taylor,  Belmont,  Mass.,  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  Nathan  Burkan  Memorial 
Competition  at  the  New  England  School  of 
Law  with  an  essay  entitled  "The  Uncopy- 


rightability  of  Historical  Matter;  Protecting 
Form  over  Substance  and  Fiction  over  Fact." 
He  is  employed  by  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Adams  &  Blinn. 

lulia  Tliacker  (A.M.)  has  received  a  sec- 
ond fellowship  to  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  where  she  has  spent 
the  winter  in  the  residency  program  on  her 
first  fellowship.  Her  writing  has  also  won  her 
a  Massachusetts  Artists  Fellowships  award. 

Robert  M.  Wander,  New  York  City,  is  a 
student  in  the  M.B.A.  program  at  New  York 
University. 

Jacqueline  Ann  Zettzer  and  Michael  Mile 
Lustig  (see  '76)  were  married  in  January  in 
Needham,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Waltham, 
Mass.  She  is  employed  at  Fujitsu  Microelec- 
tronics, of  Needham. 

7G  ^""^  '■  ^y^'^^'  Newton,  Mass.,  is 
/  O  a  student  at  Boston  College  Law 
School. 

Angela  T.  Barker,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  a 
sales  representative  with  Procter  and  Gam- 
ble, in  White  Plains. 

Andreio  L.  Chaikin,  Boston,  is  an  editor 
and  science  writer  with  Sky  &  Telescope  Mag- 
azine, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Linda  Cies  is  a  housing  counselor  with 
Fremont  Public  Association,  a  social  service 
agency  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Edioard  E.  Cornwell  III,  Washington, 
D.C,  is  a  medical  student  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

Ned  L.  Craun,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  publica- 
tion coordinator  with  North  American  Tele- 
phone Association,  in  Washington. 

jane  P.  Crowley  is  a  graduate  student  in 
business  administration  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Philadelphia. 

Brian  A.  Delle  Donne,  London,  England, 
is  working  with  Westinghouse  Electric  in 
Twickenham,  England. 

Suzanne  Elizabeth  Dragge  and  Edsel  Icaza 
were  married  last  June  28  in  Pasadena,  Calif., 
and  are  living  in  Panama  City,  Panama, 
where  she  is  working  for  the  Smithsonian 
Tropical  Research  Institute,  and  he  is  work- 
ing for  La  Casa  del  Medico.  Attending  the 
wedding  were  Claudia  Lewis,  Jeanne  Vibert, 
William  Pans.  Horacio  Icaza  '73,  and  Gabriel 
Icaza  '80. 

Paul  Ensor  is  studving  for  a  master  of  phi- 
losophy degree  at  the  Institute  of  Develop- 
ment Studies  at  Sussex  University,  in 
Brighton,  England. 

Leslie  Foster  (Ph.D.,  '74  Sc.M.),  Sun- 
nyvale, Calif.,  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
mathemaHcs  and  computer  science  at  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  State  University. 

Angela  Grenander  ('81  M.D.)  and  Dr. 
Nooredin  Raufi  were  married  Feb.  21  in 
Manning  Chapel  and  are  living  in  Barring- 
ton,  R.I.  She  received  her  M.D.  this  month 
from  Brown  and  will  begin  a  residency  in 
pediatrics.  He  is  an  anesthesiologist  at  Rhode 
Island  Hospital. 

Nancy  E.  Hosay,  Newton,  Mass.,  re- 
ceived her  M.B.A.  from  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity in  June. 

Noels.  Keefer,  Kettering,  Ohio,  is  a  travel 
director  with  E.  F.  MacDonald  Travel  Co.  in 
Dayton.  She  writes:  "My  job  involves  travel- 
ing 75  percent  of  the  time,  the  majoritv  being 
international.  The  exposure  of  working  with 
so  many  major  corporations  plus  the  exotic 
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destinations  leaves  me  believing  that  I  have 
the  greatest  job  in  the  world." 

Givrgina  LopH"-Cordun  (A.M.)  and  Glenn 
Cordua  Y  Cruz  were  married  in  May  1980 
and  are  living  in  Houston,  where  she  is 
teaching  Spanish  to  Exxon  minerals  execu- 
tives. 

CharlfS  /.  Means,  Providence,  was  pro- 
moted recently  to  assistant  vice  president  in 
Hospital  Trust  National  Bank's  personal  trust 
and  estates  section,  where  he  administers  ac- 
counts. He  joined  the  division  in  1978,  was 
named  a  trust  representative  the  following 
year,  and  was  elected  a  trust  officer  in  1979. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Cancer  Society. 

Margaret  M.  Rooiuy  (Ph.D.),  Kew  Gar- 
dens, N.Y.,  is  a  journal  ad  manager  with 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  in  New  York 
City. 

Ellen  Rcsen  and  Martin  Rogoff  were 
married  Jan.  25  in  Shelter  Rock,  N.Y.,  and 
are  living  in  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.  She  is  a  law 
student  at  New  York  University.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  NYU  School  of  Business  and  is  in  a  train- 
ing program  at  Bloomingdale's  in  New  York. 

Elaine  K.  Sayers  and  David  John  Buck 
were  married  Aug.  4,  1979,  and  are  living  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  she  graduated  this 
month  from  the  Ohio  State  University  Col- 
lege of  Law.  He  is  a  developer  with  the  D.  K. 
Buck  Development  Co.,  in  Columbus. 

Elizabeth  L.  Shapnro,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  California  School  of 
Professional  Psychology. 

Judith  A.  Sheiman  received  her  M.A. 
from  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  in  May  and  an  M.S.W.  from  the  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Social  Work, 
also  in  May.  She  is  an  intern  at  the  Coney 
Island  Mental  Health  Center  in  Brooklyn. 

Patti  Shwayder  is  a  policy  analyst  with 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Subcom- 
mittee on  Telecommunications  and  Consum- 
er Protection  and  Finance,  in  Washington. 

Sara  B.  Stuart,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  a  free- 
lance communications  consultant  and  a  part- 
ner in  Martha  Stuart  Communications,  in 
New  York  City.  She  continues  to  play  the 
viola  da  gamba. 

David  A.  Tilem  and  Claire  A.  Tobin  (see 
'80)  were  married  March  29  in  Cohasset, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Providence,  where 
he  is  a  graduate  student.  Among  those  at- 
tending the  wedding  were:  Joseph  Murphy 
'80,  lack  Ekluii  '80,  Ken  Blaker  '80,  Rich  Sedano 
'79,  and  David  Albala  '83  (M.D.) 

7Q      MarjcirieA.  Backman.  Allston, 
/  7       Mass.,  is  a  teacher  with  H. A. V.E. 
in  Boston. 

Anthony  j.  Baratta  (Ph.D.,  '70  Sc.M.)  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  nuclear  engineering 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  recently 
took  part  in  a  five-day  American  Nuclear 
Society/European  Nuclear  Society  interna- 
tional conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
and  a  colleague  have  submitted  a  grant  ap- 
plication to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  fund  a  public  service  science  center  for  the 
Three  Mile  Island  area  in  Pennsylvania. 

lack  Bernian,  Providence,  is  deputy 
execuHve  director  of  the  Providence  Human 
Relations  Commission. 

David  Brickman,  Menands,  N.Y.,  was  re- 
cently appointed  exhibits  coordinator,  a  vol- 


unteer position,  with  the  Rensselaer  County 
Council  for  the  Arts. 

Richard  T.  Carucci  is  an  actuarial  assistant 
with  George  B.  Buck,  in  New  York  City. 

Christopjher  E.  Charyk,  Providence,  is  a 
mental  health  worker  at  Butler  Hospital. 

Ada  H.  Citron  is  a  production  supervisor 
with  The  Second  Stage  Theatre,  in  New  York 
City. 

/oi/ii'  Louise  Cooper  and  George  Edward 
Lush  (see  '77)  were  married  last  fall  in  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Secane,  Pa.  She 
is  a  software  systems  specialist  with  the 
Uni-Coll  Corporation,  in  Philadelphia. 

Carol  Dill  and  Kenneth  Herts  are  business 
manager/art  director  and  editor,  respectively, 
of  Living  Alternatives,  a  magazine  about  re- 
newable energy  sources,  which  they  publish 
from  a  house  in  Newton,  Mass.  The  maga- 
zine got  off  to  a  slow  start  in  1979  when  it 
was  founded,  but  the  circulation  has  now 
grown  to  26,000.  The  magazine  is  aimed  at  a 
broader  audience  than  some  "alternahve 
energy"  publications.  "We  try  to  avoid  coun- 
terculture jargon,"  Kenneth  says.  "We  don't 
have  many  antinuclear  energy  articles,  for 
instance,  or  stories  on  macrobiotic  food.  This 
magazine  is  for  the  average  homeowner  and 
consumer."  The  December  issue  theme  was 
wood,  with  various  articles  on  home  use, 
types  of  wood,  and  history  of  wood  use. 

Diane  M.  Douglas,  Newark,  Del.,  is  a 
graduate  student  in  the  program  in  early 
American  culture  at  the  H.  F.  DuPont 
Winterthur  (Del.)  Museum. 

Colleen  Ann  Doyle  and  Raymond  F. 
Charleston  were  married  Sept.  6  in  Hopkin- 
ton,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Watertown, 
Mass.  She  is  a  claims  adjuster  with  Alexan- 
der &  Alexander,  in  Boston. 

Mattheiv  C.  Emerson  is  attending  gradu- 
ate school  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Mary  A.  Federici,  Austin,  Texas,  is  a 
music  student. 

lohn  Goff  is  surveying  all  the  standing 
buildings  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  in  an  histori- 
cal preservation  project  funded  by  grants 
from  the  Maine  Historic  Preservation  Com- 
mission and  the  Pejepscot  Historical  Society. 

Cynthia  K.  Hansen,  Providence,  is  an 
office  worker  with  New  England  Reagent 
Laboratory,  in  East  Providence. 

Karen  S.  Kabnick,  Brookline,  Mass.,  is  a 
graduate  student  at  MIT. 

Karen  Krygier,  Los  Angeles,  is  a  graduate 
student  in  architecture  at  UCLA. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Ativood  Lawrence  (Ph.D.,  '76 
A.M.),  assistant  professor  at  Tufts  University 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  recently  re- 
ceived the  James  Mooney  Award  from  the 
Southern  Anthropological  Society.  Her 
book.  The  Wild  and  the  Tame:  Nature  and  Cul- 
ture in  American  Rodeo,  is  being  published  by 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Press.  Her  field 
of  research  as  a  veterinarian  and  anthropol- 
ogist is  human/animal  relationships. 

Anne  Streeter  Morris  and  David  Gerard 
Hart  were  married  Oct.  11  in  Wilmette,  111., 
and  are  living  in  Temple  Terrace,  Fla.  She  is  a 
county  welfare  aise  worker  in  Tampa,  and  he 
is  employed  by  General  Telephone  and 
Electronics  in  Tampa. 

Paul  Richard  Obernieyer  and  Cindy  Scott 
were  married  March  14  in  Austin,  Texas,  and 
are  living  in  North  Arlington,  Texas.  They 
both  received  M.B.A.'s  from  the  University 


of  Texas  at  Austin.  He  has  been  working  for 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Dallas.  She 
had  been  working  for  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  in  Dallas,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Rice 
University. 

George  /.  Obranic  is  an  associate  engineer 
with  Offshore  Power  Systems,  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Karen  Frank  Palmuueu  (Ph.D.,  '70  A.M.), 
Hartford,  Conn.,  is  a  part-time  instructor  in 
French  at  the  West  Hartford  branch  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Arthur  A.  Palmunen  (see  '68),  have  a 
daughter,  Aili,  1,  "who  really  puts  all  else  in 
proper  perspective." 

Herman  C.  Pitts  111,  Providence,  has  been 
elected  a  trust  officer  in  Hospital  Trust  Na- 
tional Bank's  personal  trust  and  estates  sec- 
tion, where  he  administers  accounts. 

Lauren  A.  Post  is  a  grants  coordinator 
with  the  Sierra  Club  Foundation,  in  San 
Francisco. 

Daniel  H.  Rothman,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
England,  is  a  research  geophysicist  with 
Western  Geophysical  Co.,  in  Isleworth, 
Middlesex. 

Marion  Wegner  Schloemer,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  is  a  sales  assistant  in  institutional 
sales  with  Merrill  Lynch,  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Susan  L.  Ward,  Westbrook,  Conn.,  is  a 
graduate  student  in  art  at  Brown  and  an  in- 
structor at  RISD. 

QO      6i'/s/i'  /.  Bates  and  James  D.  Ross 
O  Vf       were  married  June  28,  1980,  in 
Newburgh,  N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  Houston, 
where  she  is  a  marketing  services  coor- 
dinator with  Audio  Visual  Services. 

Ta-Wen  Chang,  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  is  in 
sales  with  POC  Trading,  in  New  York  City. 

Charles  L.  Collins,  New  York  City,  is 
working  in  the  corporate  economics  research 
department  of  IBM,  in  Armonk,  N.Y. 

Catherine  M.  Curlett,  Chicago,  III.,  is 
coordinator  of  the  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram in  Chicago  for  the  Illinois  Associahon 
for  Retarded  Citizens. 

Michael  T.  Eskey  is  a  law  student  at 
UCLA. 

lohn  N.  Eisner  is  a  marketing  trainee  with 
General  Electric,  in  Bloomington,  111. 

Mark  Stepihen  Farnham  and  Jayne  Ellen 
Eichner  were  married  Nov.  29  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Attleboro,  Mass.  He 
is  an  assistant  football  and  lacrosse  coach  at 
Brown,  and  she  is  employed  in  the  physical 
fitness  program  at  the  Sheraton  Motel  in 
Mansfield,  Mass. 

George  L.  Gorsc  (Ph.D.,  '74  A.M.)  is  an 
assistant  professor  under  the  Viola  Horton 
Foundation  at  Pomona  and  Scripps  Colleges, 
in  Claremont,  Calif. 

Mark  Grimm  is  a  paralegal  with  the  law 
firm  of  Decof  and  Grimm,  in  Providence. 

Robert  A.  Gunml,  Goleta,  Calif.,  is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Donna  j.  Leco  and  Santiago  Mercado,  Jr., 
were  married  Feb.  21  in  Manning  Chapel  and 
are  living  in  Boston.  She  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent and  research  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  nutririon  at  Harvard's  School  of 
Public  Health.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Went- 
worth  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  owner 
of  Renaissance  Professional  Remodeling  Co., 
in  Warwick,  R.l. 

David  Lytcl,  DeWitt,  N.Y.,  is  a  reporter 
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for  WHCU-AM  and  -FM  in  Ithac.i,  N.Y.  Ac- 
tive in  regional  and  summer  stock  theaters, 
he  was  assistant  director  of  the  Town  of 
DeWitt  Youth  Theater  for  three  years. 

Ri>s<-  Marie  Mcdy  (A.M.)  and  Theodore 
Leach  were  married  Jan.  3  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
where  thev  are  living.  She  is  an  analyst  for 
the  Defense  Department,  and  he  works  as  a 
warehouse  manager. 

Tlwmas  S.  O'Coiiiicll.  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  a 
team  leader  and  mental  health  counselor 
with  Kings  View  Hospital,  in  Reedley,  Calif. 

Anthony  /.  PiiciHi  is  stud\ing  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  sports  ph\sioiogy  at  Florida 
State  University,  in  Tallahassee. 

Michael  R.  Rickf.  Providence,  has  been 
working  as  an  assembler  with  Aeolina  Kine- 
tics. 

PcU-r  G.  Rogers.  Alexandria,  Va.,  is  at- 
tending the  Georgetown  University  School 
of  Government. 

Christy  S.  Sadler  is  a  financial  trainee 
with  General  Electric  Co.,  in  Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

Louise  Schlesinger,  Fayetteville,  N.Y.,  is 
an  apprenhce  to  the  innkeeper  at  Lincklaen 
House,  in  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 

Kathy  /.  Seiii,  Providence,  has  been  a 
special  education  teacher  and  administrative 
assistant  at  the  Behavioral  Development 
Center  in  Providence  and  is  planning  on  at- 
tending graduate  school  in  clinical  psychol- 
ogy in  the  fall. 

Michelle  L.  Taylor,  Tempe,  Ariz.,  is  a  law 
student  at  Arizona  State  University. 

Richard  W.  Tliorue,  Sheldon,  Conn.,  is  a 
graphical  systems  engineer  with  Summa- 
graphics  Corporation  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Claire  A.  Tobiii  and  Dai'id  A.  Tilem  (see 
78)  were  married  March  29  in  Cohasset, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Providence,  where 
she  is  a  medical  student  at  Brown.  Sharon 
Wolfsohii  was  maid  of  honor,  and  Kitty  Griiiis 
was  bridesmaid.  Among  others  attending  the 
wedding  were  jane  Drumnire,  Betsy  August. 
Susan  Youngu'ood,  Dehby  Block,  and  Julie  Gor- 
man '82. 

Paul  Vela  is  a  student  at  Baylor  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  in  Waco,  Texas. 

Robin  Zoni.  New  York  City,  is  working 
on  a  project  about  life  the  first  year  out  of  col- 
lege, and  writes:  "I  need  help  from  the  rest  of 
my  class.  I'm  looking  for  people  who  will 
write  short  pieces  on  what  has  happened  to 
them  since  June  1980.  I  need  experiences 
ranging  from  bumming  across  Europe,  to 
hitching  across  the  U.S.,  to  waitressing,  to 
sales,  to  training  programs  —  anything  and 
everything.  Anyone  desiring  to  hear  more 
about  this  can  write  me,  or  if  you're  feeling 
creative,  start  writing  and  send  it  to  me  at  320 
West  56th  St.,  Apt.  6J,  New  York  City 
10019." 

Q^l        The  Brown  University  Orchestra 
O  J-       presented  the  world  premiere  of 
Micah  David  Rubenstein's  "Symphony  No.  1" 
(1980)  on  May  2  in  Sayles  Hall. 

William  Lawrence  Woods  and  Susan  Marie 
Forbis  were  married  Dec.  23  in  Columbia, 
Md.  He  is  a  medical  student  at  Brown,  and 
she  is  a  billing  clerk  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
in  Providence. 


DEATHS 


by  Jay  Butera 


Beulah  Sheldon  Bellows  '07,  Warwick,  R.I., 
president  of  her  class  and  active  in  many  as- 
pects of  alumni  affairs  at  Brown;  April  27. 
Mrs.  Bellows  was  one  of  twenty-two  reci- 
pients of  Brown's  Bicentennial  Medallion 
awarded  in  1965  for  distinguished  service  to 
the  University.  She  served  two  terms  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Pembroke  Club  of  Providence 
and  was  once  chairman  of  the  scholarship 
committee  of  the  Pembroke  Alumnae  As- 
sociahon.  Mrs.  Bellows  also  served  on  the 
Pembroke  Advisory  Committee.  She  was  a 
past  president  of  both  the  city  and  state  divi- 
sions of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  At  age  80,  she  traveled  to 
Alaska  as  assistant  to  the  head  of  a  Brown- 
sponsored  scientific  expedition.  Alpha  Beta. 
Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Anita  Bel- 
lows Rogowski  '31,  21  Glenside  Dr.,  West 
Orange,  N.J.  07052;  Roweiia  Bellows  Ferguson 
'33;  and  Virginia  Bellows  Henderson  '48.  Mrs. 
Bellows'  husband  was  the  late  Sidney  R.  BeT 
loios  '06. 

Col.  Harry  Allen  Skerry  '09,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  an  engineering  officer  in  the  Army  for 
thirty  years,  retired  since  1947;  October  1978. 
Col.  Skerry  attended  Brown  for  two  years 
and  completed  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  1912.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Margaret,  2855  S.W. 
Champlain  Dr.,  Portland  97001. 

Edward  Lawrence  Singsen  '12,  Rumford, 
R.I.,  former  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Title  Guarantee  Company  in  Provi- 
dence; May  12.  After  retiring  in  1963,  Mr. 
Singsen  continued  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany's board.  He  belonged  to  the  Pawtucket 
and  Rhode  Island  Bar  Associations  and  was 
known  as  the  state's  dean  of  real  estate  law. 
Mr.  Singsen  was  active  in  alumni  affairs  and 
he  was  a  past  president  of  the  University 
Club  in  Providence.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  100  Greenwood  Ave.,  Rum- 
ford  02916. 

Winifred  Palmer  Kelley  '13,  Johnston,  R.  1., 
a  former  teacher  at  Cranston  High  School- 
April  7.  Mrs.  Kelley  was  secretary  of  her  class 
and  she  served  on  several  reunion  commit- 
tees. Survivors  include  two  daughters, 
Marie,  16  White  Dr.,  Johnston  02919,  and 
Winifred;  and  four  sons,  John,  Paul,  Francis, 
and  the  Rev.  Bennett  Kelley. 

Howard  Fullerton  Parker  '13,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  a  traffic  engineer  with  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  for  forty  years,  re- 
tired since  1953;  Feb.  22.  Mr.  Parker  was  a 
charter  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Brown  Engineering  Association.  Survivors 
include  his  son,  Donald  R.  Parker  '44,  7114 
Bexley  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46256. 

Aline  Bourgeois  Towne  '13,  Rehoboth, 
Mass.,  a  former  high  school  teacher  of 
foreign  languages;  March  22.  Mrs.  Towne 
sang  in  several  choral  groups  throughout  her 


life  and  from  1943  to  1945  was  president  of 
the  Pembroke  Alumnae  Club  in  Hartford. 
Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Phyllis 
Towne  Cook  '50,  108  Bay  Street  Rd.,  Rehoboth 
02769,  and  Catherine  Towne  Anderson  '45;  and 
a  granddaughter,  Allison  Cook  Duffy  '76. 

Harriet  Baxter  Burnett  '14,  Williston,  Vt., 
a  former  high  school  teacher  in  Brockton, 
Mass.;  April  10.  Mrs.  Burnett  did  graduate 
work  in  English  and  psychology  at  Boston 
University.  Survivors  include  her  son.  Dr. 
William  S.  Burnett,  Knoell  Ter.,  Albany, 
N.Y.  05495,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Car- 
roll, of  Williston. 

Walter  Hoff  Sprague  '14,  '15  A.M., 
Ashton,  R.I.,  formerly  a  teacher  in  Detroit- 
area  high  schools;  December  1979.  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, Box  4,  Ashton  02805. 

Mark  Augustine  Golrick.  jr.  '19,  Trenton, 
N.J.,  an  engineer  with  the  New  Jersey  Public 
Utilities  Commission  until  retiring  in  1970; 
May  12.  From  1929  to  1944,  Mr.  Golrick  was  a 
plant  engineer  for  Dutchess  Bleachery  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.Y.  Phi  Kappa.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Margaret,  24  MUlard, 
Terr.,  Trenton  08638.  A  brother  was  the  late 
Robert  M.  Golrick  '47,  and  another  brother 
was  the  late  Edivin  K.  Golrick  '47. 

Dr.  Charles  Henry  Peckham  '19, -Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  a  retired  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist  who  delivered  nearly  10,000 
babies  during  forty  years  of  private  practice; 
April  24.  Dr.  Peckham  was  a  1923  graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  where  he 
later  served  as  an  associate  professor.  From 
1945  to  1963,  he  was  chief  of  obstetrics  at 
Manchester  Memorial  Hospital  in  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Manches- 
ter Medical  Association.  Dr.  Peckham.  cur- 
tailed his  practice  in  1963  when  he  moved  to 
California  and  became  a  consultant  to  a 
child-development  study  at  Berkeley.  Alpha 
Tau  Omega.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Sara,  888  Terra  California  Dr.  #4,  Walnut 
Creek  94595. 

Harley  Forest  Roberts  '19,  Temple,  Maine, 
a  retired  director  of  agency  relations  at  the 
American  Universal  Insurance  Company  in 
Providence;  March  5.  Mr.  Roberts  was  for 
many  years  active  in  Providence  city  politics 
and  from  1944  until  1948  was  chairman  of  the 
city's  Republican  Committee.  In  1959  Mr. 
Hartley  was  appointed  insurance  commis- 
sioner of  Rhode  Island.  Sigma  Chi.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Eleanor,  Temple  04984;  a 
son,  Hartlexj.  jr.  '48;  and  three  daughters, 
Marian  Ross,  Mary-Louise  Frieberg  and 
Eleanor  Littlefield. 

Col.  John  Ashley  Greene  '21,  Woodburn, 
Oreg.,  a  retired  attorney,  journalist,  and  Air 
Force  officer;  March  24.  Colonel  Greene  re- 
tired from  the  Air  Force  in  1958.  During 
World  War  11  he  was  an  Army  Air  Force 
supervisor  of  training  material  and  he  was 
for  nine  months  the  commander  of  Air  Uni- 
versity. In  1945,  Colonel  Greene  represented 
Brown  on  the  ways  of  the  Oregon  Shipbuild- 
ing Yard  as  the  victory  ship  Brown  Victory 
— named  in  honor  of  the  University  —  was 
launched.  During  the  1920s,  he  worked  as 
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reporter  and  editor  for  various  newspapers 
and  was  at  one  time  a  city  editor  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times.  After  graduating  from 
the  John  Marshall  Law  School  in  1933,  Col- 
onel Greene  was  appointed  assistant  attor- 
ney general  in  Illinois,  a  position  he  held 
until  1939.  Psi  Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  1340  Randolph  Rd.,  Wood- 
burn  97071. 

Gcnion  Wolcott  Roaf  'Z'l,  Pompano  Beach, 
Fla.,  retired  president  of  Hollis,  Perrin,  and 
Kirkpatrick,  a  Boston  insurance  firm;  March 
22.  Mr.  Roaf  spent  his  summers  in  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  and  was  a  former  member  of 
the  town  finance  committee  and  the  Republi- 
can Committee  there.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  trustee  of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural 
School.  Mr.  Roaf  was  a  veteran  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Mabelle,  8  Flint  St., 
Marblehead  01945. 

Edith  McEwen  Davis  '22,  Lexington,  Ky., 
a  former  consultant  to  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  and  Family  Service 
and,  later,  director  of  the  Lexington  Mental 
Health  Center.  In  these  capacities,  Mrs. 
Davis  worked  extensively  in  the  isolated  re- 
gions of  Appalachia.  She  was  at  one  time 
consultant  to  the  Illinois  Commission  on 
Children  and  Health.  Survivors  include  her 
husband,  Paul  W.  Davis  '20,  508  E.  Main  St., 
Lexington  40508;  and  a  son,  Paul,  Jr. 

Marian  Hassinger  /pucAt's  '23,  Wyomis- 
sing.  Pa.;  Dec.  9,  1980.  Survivors  are  un- 
known. 

Richard  ncrndikc  '23,  Warwick,  R.I., 
president  of  Thorndike  Associates,  a  Rhode 
Island-based  advertising  agency  which  he 
founded  in  1927;  April  28.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Thorndike  served  as  a  volunteer  trustee 
and  publicity  consultant  for  the  Brown 
Alumni  Fund.  He  was  active  in  several  his- 
torical associations  and  was  at  one  time  gov- 
ernor of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descen- 
dants. Sigma  Nu.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Marjorie,  192  Highland  Ave.,  Warwick 
02886;  two  daughters,  Carol  and  June;  and  a 
brother.  Den  C.  Thorndike  '23. 

Margaret  Creegan  McNamara  '24,  War- 
wick, R.I.,  a  mathematics  teacher  for 
twenty-eight  years;  Feb.  5.  Mrs.  McNamara 
taught  in  the  Providence  school  system  for 
twenty-four  years  and  spent  the  past  four 
years  at  the  Lexington  Avenue  School.  Sur- 
vivors include  her  husband,  Raymond,  14 
Circuit  Dr.,  Warwick  02889;  and  three  sons, 
Mark,  Lawrence,  and  Raymond  HI, 

Emory  Street  Kates  '25,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  a  retired  attorney  and  politician  who 
served  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature  from 
1942  to  1949;  March  29.  A  1933  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Miami  Law  School,  Mr. 
Kates  lived  and  pracHced  law  for  many  years 
in  Camden,  N.J.  He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Camden  County  chapter  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  Sigma  Nu.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Ann,  3800  Gait  Ocean  Dr.  #208, 
Fort  Lauderdale  33308. 

Stanley  Bryant  Post  '25,  Lima,  Ohio,  re- 
tired vice  president  and  director  of  the  First 


National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  Lima; 
April  16,  Mr.  Post  graduated  from  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  in  1927  and  was  for 
twenty  years  associated  with  the  J.  Henry 
Schroder  Banking  Corporation  in  New  York. 
Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Aleta,  2289  June  Dr.,  Lima  45805;  and  a 
daughter,  Mary  Newton. 

The  Rev.  Morlei/  Johnson  Durost  '26  A.M., 
Ocean  Park,  Maine,  pastor  of  Free  Baptist 
churches,  retired  since  1967;  May  12.  Rev. 
Durost  worked  in  Maine  churches  for  more 
than  fifty  years  and  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Christian  Civic  League  of  Maine.  He  re- 
ceived degrees  from  Bates  and  Gordon  Col- 
lege and  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Alice,  240  Ocean 
Pines,  Ocean  Park  04063;  and  eight  children. 

Rozoland  Greene  Keach  '26,  Mapleton, 
Maine,  a  former  assistant  agency  manager 
for  Puritan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Provi- 
dence, retired  since  1960;  April  19.  Mr.  Keach 
had  served  two  years  as  quartermaster  in  the 
Navy  and  he  was  at  one  time  a  surveyor  for 
Rhode  Island's  Department  of  Public  Roads. 
Sigma  Phi  Sigma.  Survivors  include  his 
daughter,  Caroline  Gough,  R.D.  #1,  Box 
223,  Mapleton  04757. 

Hugh  Charles  Leininger  '28,  Chicago,  re- 
Hred  owner  of  Casa  Pura  Laundry  and  Clean- 
ing Company  in  Cleveland;  March  21.  Mr. 
Leininger  attended  Brown  for  two  years  and 
then  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1928 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
He  also  attended  USC's  law  school  for  two 
years.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eugenia, 
2231  Chatfield  Dr.,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 
44118. 

Harold  Hey  Bartlett,  Sr.  '29,  Foster  Cen- 
ter, R.I.,  retired  president  of  Rollinson  and 
Hey  Printers,  in  Providence,  April  9.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Margaret,  Biscuit  Hill 
Rd.,  Foster  Center  02825;  and  a  son,  Harold, 
Jr.,  of  Foster. 

Ruth  Butler  Bragdon  '31,  Clayton,  Mo., 
formerly  a  researcher  for  Layton,  Layton, 
and  Associates,  architects  and  city  planners; 
October  1979.  Survivors  include  her  hus- 
band, Dudley,  6415  Alamo  Ave.,  Clayton 
63105. 

Robert  Loeioinger  '31,  Bronx,  N.Y.;  Nov. 
27.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Beverly,  2036 
Cruger  Ave.,  Apt.  4-G,  Bronx  10462. 

Francis  Knox  Dane  '32,  Old  Saybrook, 
Conrr.,  a  senior  clerk  with  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York;  Feb.  7. 
Mr.  Dane  had  been  associated  with  Metro- 
politan for  forty-two  years  when  he  retired  in 
1975.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mabel,  Box 
345,  Old  Saybrook  06475;  and  three  sons, 
Allan,  Robert,  and  William. 

Charles  Harvey  Spilman  '32,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  former  editor  of  the  Providence  journal- 
Bulletin,  retired  since  1974;  April  23.  Mr. 
Spilman  spent  forty-two  years  with  the 
journal-Bulletin,  beginning  as  a  reporter  in 
1934.  He  was  a  war  correspondent  in  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  II  and  later, 
in  1967,  he  reported  on  early  phases  of  the 


Vietnam  War.  Mr.  Spilman  was  city  editor  of 
theBu//i'(»i  in  1953  when  the  entire /hhciki/- 
Bulletin  staff  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  its  en- 
terprising and  well  coordinated  coverage  of  a 
fast-breaking  bank  robbery.  In  1973,  having 
served  in  various  editorial  positions,  Mr. 
Spilman  was  named  editor  of  both  the  journal 
and  the  Builetui.  After  retiring  the  following 
year,  he  collaborated  with  another  former 
editor,  Garrett  D.  Byrnes  '26,  in  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the lournaTBulletm.  Sigma  Phi  Sigma. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anna,  24  Elm 
Cir.,  Cranston  02910;  two  daughters,  Caro- 
lyn S.  Howe  and  Elizabeth  S.  Fast;  and  a  son. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Spilman  II. 

lohn  McCall  Hughes  '33,  New  York, 
former  president,  chairman,  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York;  Feb.  23.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  active  in  alumni  affairs  at  Brown.  He 
served  on  the  University  Development 
Council  and  was  a  former  steering  committee 
chairman  of  the  National  Alumni  Schools 
Program.  Elected  a  University  trustee  in 
1967,  he  was  also  a  board  member  and 
former  secretary  of  the  Brown  Club  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Hughes's  career  with  Mutual  Life 
began  in  1943.  He  was  named  a  trustee  of  the 
company  in  1961  and  president  in  1967.  He 
retired  in  1972,  shortly  after  being  made 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer.  Mr. 
Hughes  had  served  as  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Financial  Executives 
Institute  (formerly  the  Controller's  Institute 
of  America)  and  he  also  had  headed  the  Insti- 
tute's research  foundahon.  He  was  an 
executive  board  member  and  finance  chair- 
man of  the  Greater  New  York  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Dorothy  Hanson  Hughes  '33,  Box 
2749,  Christiansted,  St.  Crob(,  V.I.  00820; 
and  a  daughter,  Gail  Foreman. 

Frank  Walter  Woodworth,  jr.  '33,  Glaston- 
bury, Conn.,  a  supervisor  in  the  data  pro- 
cessing unit  of  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft, 
retired  since  1974;  Feb.  15.  Mr.  Woodworth 
attended  Brown  for  two  years  before 
graduahng  from  Burdett  Business  College  in 
Boston.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Doris,  181  Salmon  Brook  Dr., 
Glastonbury  06033. 

Dr.  Ernest  Deidrich  Stokien  '35,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  a  physician  in  Cleveland  for 
thirty-five  years,  retiring  last  year;  April  22. 
Dr.  Stokien  graduated  from  the  Western  Re- 
serve University  School  of  Medicine  in  1939 
and  served  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  3130 
Van  Aken  Blvd.,  Shaker  Heights  44120;  a 
daughter,  Laurie;  and  a  son,  Peter. 

John  True  Bergeson  '36,  Hampton,  N.H., 
owner  and  operator  of  Lancaster  Furniture,  a 
woodworking  and  manufacturing  firm  in 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  prior  to  his  retirement  in 
1976;  Feb.  12.  Mr.  Bergeson  was  a  Navy  vete- 
ran of  World  War  II.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Nancy,  3  Fefield  St.,  Hampton  03842. 

Ralph  Cushnian  Tanner  '36,  Montclair, 
N.J.,  former  director  of  the  Department  of  In- 
formahon  and  Development  for  the  Foster 
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Parents  Plan  of  America  in  Warwick,  R.I., 
retired  since  l'^7>^:  March  lb.  For  many  years, 
Mr.  Tanner  was  an  advertising  executive  as- 
SiKiated  xvith  various  firms  in  New  York.  He 
was  a  founder  and  director  of  Sunbury  Tex- 
tile Mills  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Tanner  had 
often  volunteered  his  promotional  skills  in 
directing  campaigns  for  the  Red  Cross,  the 
United  Fund,  and  other  charities.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Carolyn,  65  Hawthorne  PI., 
Montclair  07042;  two  sons,  Bruce  and  Jay;  a 
daughter,  Cunthia  Tanner  Shiacr  'b7;  and  a 
brnther.  Earl  C.  Tanner  '41.  Mr.  Tanner  was 
the  son  of  the  late  HarM  Brooks  Tanner  '09, 
who  was  chancellor  of  the  University  from 
1952  to  1964.  His  grandfather  was  the  late 
WillardB.  Tanner  1897. 

Tlionias  Frank  Minuto  '39,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  a  practicing  attorney  and  owner  of 
the  American  Title  Company  in  Waterbury; 
Feb.  11.  Mr.  Minuto  was  active  in  various  as- 
pects of  city  administration.  He  was  a  1948 
graduate  of  Cornell  University  Law  School 
and  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Theresa  Treniaglio 
Miniilo  '41,  95  North  Main  St.,  Waterbury 
06702;  four  sons,  Caesar,  Thomas  R., 
Charles,  and  James;  and  a  daughter,  Teresa. 
Two  cousins  are  Frank  /.  Pagliaro  '47  and  Mary 
A.  Paglmro  '46. 

Gen.  John  Lewis  Hoar  '40,  Portland, 
Conn.,  adjutant  general  of  the  Connecticut 
National  Guard;  March  30.  General  Hoar 
began  his  military  career  in  1943  and  was  a 
B-26  bomber  pilot  during  World  War  II.  He 
also  flew  combat  missions  in  the  Korean  War 
and  from  1952  to  1959  served  as  director  of 
operations  for  the  Connecticut  Air  National 
Guard.  General  Hoar  logged  more  than  700 
hours  of  flight  time  during  his  career  and  was 
at  one  time  qualified  to  operate  more  than 
twenty-five  types  of  military  aircraft.  Phi 
Delta  Theta.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Luva,  Cox  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  301,  Portland  06480. 

Dr.  Jonas  Bondi  Rolntseher  '42,  Atlanta, 
author,  lawyer,  psychiatrist,  and,  for  the  past 
decade,  Henry  R.  Luce  Professor  of  Law  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  at  Emory  University; 
March  25.  Dr.  Robitscher  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  forensic  psychiatry.  His  recent 
book,  Tlie  Powers  of  Psychiatry,  was  a  contro- 
versial critique  of  the  abuses  of  psychiatry. 
He  was  also  known  for  his  writings  on 
forensic  medicine  in  which  he  addressed 
such  topics  as  sterilization,  abortion,  and  the 
prolongation  of  life.  Dr.  Robitscher  gradu- 
ated from  George  Washington  University's 
School  of  Law  in  1948  and  from  its  School  of 
Medicine  in  1955.  At  one  time  he  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Legal  Psychiatry  Program  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Medicine  and  was  a  lecturer  at  the  Villanova 
University  Law  School.  In  1976  he  received 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association's  Isaac 
Ray  Award  for  outstanding  work  in  legal 
psychiatry.  In  1980,  the  American  Academy 
of  Psychiatry  and  the  Law  presented  him  the 
Golden  Apple  Award  for  achievement  in 
forensic  psychiatry.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Jean,  779  Clifton  Rd.  NE,  Atlanta  30307; 
two  daughters,  Jan  and  Christine;  and  a  son, 
John. 

Roberta  Grant  josUn  '44,  Bristol,  R.I.,  ar- 
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list,  sculptor,  and  civic  leader;  May  6.  Mrs. 
Joslin's  artwork  had  been  exhibited  in  vari- 
ous galleries  throughout  Rhode  Island.  She 
was  active  in  man\'  civic  organizations  and 
was  a  past  president  of  the  Providence  Vol- 
unteer Bureau,  the  Lincoln  School  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Miriam  Hospital  Women's  As- 
sociation. She  was  also  a  former  trustee  of 
Miriam  Hospital,  Bradley  Hospital,  and 
Family  Service.  Mrs.  Joslin  attended  Vassar 
and  Pembroke  from  1940  to  1942.  She  re- 
turned to  Brciwn  in  the  late  1960s,  receiving 
her  bachelor's  degree,  magna  cum  laude,  in 
1970.  Survivors  include  her  husband.  Judge 
Alfred  H.  joslin  '35,  retired  Rhode  Island  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  and  secretary  of  the 
Brown  Corporation,  4  Mulberry  Rd.,  Bristol 
02809;  and  a  daughter,  Susan  Leader,  of  New 
York.  Her  father  was  the  late  Max  Grant  '12. 

Phyllis  Hammond  Btirch  '45,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.;  April  13.  Survivors  include  her  hus- 
band, Elliot,  147  Oxford  Blvd.,  Garden  City 
11530;  three  sons,  Daniel,  William,  and 
Richard:  and  a  daughter,  Jehanne. 

Robert  Carl  Elliott  '46  Ph.D.,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  professor  of  English  literature  and 
former  chairman  of  the  literature  department 
at  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego; 
April  1.  Mr.  Elliott  specialized  in  eighteenth- 
century  English  literature  and  was  also  an 
expert  on  satire.  He  wrote  and  edited  several 
books  and  was  author  of  numerous  articles 
and  short  stories.  Before  joining  the  faculty  at 
UCSD  in  1964,  Mr.  Elliott  had  taught  for 
eighteen  years  at  Ohio  State  University.  He 
graduated  in  1936  from  Wabash  College  in 
Indiana  and  received  his  master's  degree 
from  Columbia  the  following  year.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Mary,  9460  La  Jolla  Shores 
Dr.,  La  Jolla  92037. 

David  Auble  Struble,  ]r.  '46,  Somerset, 
N.J.,  a  staff  engineer  for  Alexander  Proud- 
foot  Co.,  management  consultants;  March 
29.  Mr.  Struble  was  a  1950  graduate  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Business.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Lorraine,  Box  311,  R.D.  3, 
Somerset  08873;  and  a  brother,  Richard  E. 
Struble  '40. 

Clinton  Coioperthwaite Boone  '47,  Ramsey, 
N.J.,  an  electrical  engineer  with  Ebasco  Ser- 
vices, international  utility  consultants;  Feb. 
10.  Mr.  Boone  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Yale  and  his  master's  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. He  studied  briefly  at  Brown,  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  a  Navy  veteran 
of  World  War  11.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  90  Elm  Ave., 
Ramsey  07446;  a  daughter,  Deborah;  and  a 
son,  Jefferson. 

Sol  Isaac  Rubuiow  '47  Sc.M.,  Scarsdale, 
N.Y.,  noted  authority  on  biomathematics 
and  a  leading  bridge  and  chess  player;  Feb. 
22.  Mr.  Rubinow  was  well  known  for  his  re- 
search in  the  kinetics  of  cells.  He  wrote  many 
articles  on  cancer  research,  was  on  the  edito- 
rial board  of  several  technical  publications, 
and  was  the  author  of  an  introductory  text- 
book on  mathematical  biology.  Since  1964, 
Mr.  Rubinow  had  been  a  professor  at  Cor- 
nell's medical  school.  Before  that,  he  had 
held  teaching  and  research  positions  at 


Brown,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Mil, 
Harvard,  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  the  Courant  Institute.  As  an  un- 
dergraduate, he  studied  physics  at  the  City 
College  of  New  York,  graduating  in  1944.  He 
received  a  doctorate  from  Penn  in  1951.  Mr. 
Rubinow  was  one  of  the  few  people  who 
reach  life  master  rank  in  both  bridge  and 
chess.  In  bridge,  he  had  won  numerous 
championships  in  regional  and  national 
tournaments.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Shirley,  160  Evandale  Rd.,  Scarsdale  10583; 
and  three  children,  Jerry,  Sonya,  and  Marisa. 

Alan  Chandler  Bo-wers  '48,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  a  sales  correspondent  for  the  Widder 
Corporation  of  Naugatuck;  April  27.  Mr. 
Bowers  attended  Brown  for  one  year  and 
later  graduated  from  Bryant  College.  He  was  i 
an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Nancy,  16  Plaza  Ave., 
Waterbury  06710;  and  two  daughters,  De- 
borah and  Louise. 

John  Edward  Kelly  '49,  Riverside,  Conn., 
a  marketing  executive  with  IBM  for  thirty 
years;  March  13.  Mr.  Kelly  was  an  avid  sailor 
and  held  a  captain's  license  for  yacht  char- 
ters. He  was  an  Army  Air  Corps  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Doris,  19  Tory  Rd.,  Riverside  06878. 

Dorothy  Tite  '49,  Charlton,  Mass.,  an 
English  teacher  at  Northbridge  Junior-Senior 
High  School  for  more  than  twenty-five  years; 
March  8.  Miss  Tite  was  also  head  teacher  at 
the  Willow  Street  School  Annex  in  North- 
bridge.  She  did  graduate  work  at  Worcester 
State  College  and  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Amherst  and  she  received  her 
master's  degree  in  education  from  Clark 
University  in  1951.  Survivors  include  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Androniq  Tite,  North  Main  St., 
Chariton  01507. 

Leonard  Carlo  Ranalli  '48,  '54  A.M.,  Prov- 
idence, Spanish  teacher  and  chairman  of  the 
foreign  language  department  of  Providence 
Country  Day  School;  April  28.  Prior  to  teach- 
ing, Mr.  Ranalli  spent  five  years  as  a  super- 
visor in  the  Providence  Social  Welfare  De- 
partment. He  did  graduate  work  at  Boston 
University  and  Rhode  Island  College  after 
earning  a  master's  degree  in  Spanish  from 
Brown.  Mr.  Ranalli  was  secretary  of  his  class 
and  he  was  active  in  many  of  the  University's 
alumni  programs.  He  had  served  as  secretary 
and  vice  president  of  the  Association  of  Class 
Officers,  chairman  of  the  Student-Alumni 
Relations  Committee,  chairman  of  the  Brown 
Street  Series  Committee,  and  class  agent. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorothea,  11 
Adelphi  Ave.,  Providence  02906;  a  daughter, 
Lisa  R.  Sheehan;  and  a  son,  Leonard  A.  Ranalli 
'80. 

Edwin  A.  Mattson  '82,  North  Kingstown, 
R.I.,  a  mathematics  and  economics  major 
and  a  member  of  the  Brown  Band;  Feb.  7, 
when  the  car  he  was  driving  struck  a  stalled 
vehicle  on  Interstate  95  in  W'arwick.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Mattson,  74  Maplewood  Dr.,  North 
Kingstown  02852. 
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REUNION  REPORTS 


^  £i       The  Senior  Citizen-Social  Security 
^m\j      Set  gathered  twenty-nine  strong 
for  a  most  happy  55th  reunion.  Those  pres- 
ent were  Ross  Amircw,  G»s  Anthony,  Perk 
Bailey,  Carl  Bayerschmidt,  Bruce  Chapman,  Syd 
Chisholni,  Chick  Coiiklin,  Ted  Coons,  Frank 
Celder,  Gog  Goff.  Dan  Grubbs,  Abe  Hecht,  Ed 
Hmoarth,  Dom  lonata,  Russ  Jones,  Walt  Jones, 
Kappy  Kapstein,  Horace  Mazet,  Lam/  McElroy, 
Malcolm  McKenzie,  jack  McOsker,  Win  Nagle, 
Frank  Ortolano,  Rci>  Perry,  ]oe  Ress,  Oscar 
Rogol,  Bill  Smira,  Bill  Stephens,  andLt'ii 
Thompson . 

After  registering,  we  all  again  assembled 
with  Anne  and  Joe  Ress  for  another  delight- 
ful cocktail  party,  followed  by  a  sumptuous 
buffet  for  the  sixteen  ladies  while  the  men 
were  bussed  to  and  from  the  "Brown  Bear 
Buffet."  Then  the  hardy  ones  took  in  the 
Campus  Dance. 

Saturday  noon  we  had  our  most  im- 
pressive dedication  of  our  Class  Memorial 
behind  Sayles  Hall.  It  consists  of  three  large 
redwood  benches,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flagstones  surrounding  a  bronze  plaque 
marked  "The  Happiest  Moments  of  Life's 
Fleeting  Hours  .  .  .  Class  of  1926."  A  delight- 
ful, entertaining  luncheon  followed  "under 
the  tent"  at  Maddock  Alumni  Center,  with 
brief  business  and  maximum  memorabilia, 
including  many  a  hearty  laugh  to  aid  the  di- 
gestion. 

Saturday  evening  we  invited  the  "Gals 
of  '26"  to  join  us  via  chartered  bus  to  the 
Ramada  Inn  for  our  first  get-together  meal. 
Harriet  W.  Sheridan,  dean  of  the  College, 
won  the  hearts  and  minds  of  everyone  pres- 
ent. Back  by  bus  to  a  delightful  Pops  Concert 
on  the  beautiful  illuminated  middle  campus, 
with  John  Raitt  as  guest  artist. 

Sunday  many  attended  "An  Hour  With 
the  President"  in  the  Wriston  Quad  and 
came  away  convinced  we  have  a  great  leader 
of  our  Alma  Mater.  Then  down  to  the 
shore-front  home  of  Walt  and  Florence  Jones 
for  still  more  home  food  and  beverages,  in- 
terspersed with  "I  remember  whens, "  sing- 
ing, and  fellowship. 

Walking  down  the  Hill  Monday  and  the 
"Plus  50"  luncheon  in  the  newly  redecorated 
Faculty  Club  closed  down  what  many  said 
was  "our  best  yet"  reunion. 

H.  C.  Anthony 
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The  class  of  '31  had  a  most  de- 
lightful and  nostalgic  50th  reunion. 
We  started  off  with  a  champagne  cocktail 
party  given  to  us  by  Aaron  and  Rose  Roitman. 
Wonderful!  This  was  followed  by  dinner  at 
the  Brown  Bear  Buffet,  where  we  happily 
joined  the  men.  At  our  Saturday  luncheon 
and  class  meeting  there  were  thirty-nine  of 
us,  the  largest  number  present  at  any  func- 
tion. 


The  class  of  '26  posed  for  a  class  picture  at  the  site  of  the  class 
memorial  (heloiv  right).  Gus  Anthony  presided  at  the  ceremony. 


We  voted  to  give  $800  of  our  class  money 
to  the  Gladys  Goyne/Nell  Lee  Crovitz/Class 
of  1931  Scholarship  Fund.  A  letter  was  read 
about  the  progress  of  our  latest  recipient. 

A  necrology  was  given  of  those  who 
have  died  within  the  last  five  years;  Martha 
Burdick  Ames,  Laiirinda  Andrade,  Nell  Lee 


Crovitz,  Elizabeth  DeCourcy  Green,  Mildred 
Benware  Whaley,  Elizabeth  Woodbury  Wilkinson, 
Lois  Horst,  Maybelte  Cassily  NorthcotI,  Marion 
Soferenko  Heymann,  Elizabeth  Collins  Putnam, 
Alice  Brophy  Scheuer,  and  Ruth  Butler  Bragdon. 

The  nominating  committee,  consisting 
of  Mary  Banigan,  chairman,  Amy  Ayers,  Anna 
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Buai  Conti.  anJ  Kathcriiic  Scott  Suvct,  pre- 
sented a  slate  of  officers:  president,  Connie 
Considinc  Doil\1:  vice  president,  Leah  Eiistcr- 
hn\>k<:  treasurer,  A.  Hope  Pcltiy:  secretary, 
MaMlcL.  Cullen:  reunion  chairman,  Esther 
Dick  Snell:  and  class  agent,  Mary  Brooks 
Watertnan. 

L\tdia  iVIiisc'ii  Knnzter  donated  souvenirs,  a 
medallion  engraved  "Pembroke  31-81"  on 
one  side  and  on  the  reverse  side  a  cap  and 
scroll.  This  was  in  a  bright  red  box  and  made 
a  most  enjoyable  gift  Also  we  all  received  a 
small  copper  Brown  Bear  pin  with  "31-81" 
engraved. 

On  Sunday  our  class  plus  spouses  and 
friends  had  a  picnic  at  the  lovely  home  of 
John  and  Evelyn  Griffithf  MacDonnld  in 
Attleboro.  We  ate  and  ate  and  had  a  wonder- 
ful time. 

The  culmination  and  most  exciting  part 
of  all  was  the  Commencement  parade  on 
Monday  morning.  All  of  us  marched  down 
the  Hill  in  one  capacity  or  other.  The  bands 
stimulated  our  aged  limbs,  and  we  stepped 
out  right  smartly.  The  graduating  class  was 
delightful  and  cheered  us  mightily.  We 
wanted  to  say,  "Fifty  years  isn't  so  long  after 
all." 

Eleanor  N.  Smith 

^t/t        The  annual  "off-year"  reunion  of 
kjTT       the  class  of  1934  was  held  at  the 
Squantum  AssociaHon  on  Friday,  May  29. 

Among  the  thirty-nine  in  attendance 
were  Henry  and  ]une  Carpenter  from  Florida 
(Hank's  dad,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Brown,  was  this  year's  Commencement 
honorar\'  marshal),  Roiehmd  Crowell,  from 
Portugal,  and  Allen  and  Harriette  Baldznn, 
from  Texas. 

Class  president  Mur.';/ifl// /l//f)i  an- 
nounced that  Winslow  Robbins  has  agreed  to 
serx'e  as  chairman  of  the  50th  Reunion  Fund 
Committee  and  that  the  1982  class  reunion 
will  be  held  at  Agawam  Hunt  in  East  Provi- 
dence on  June  4. 

Others  in  attendance  included  Norma 
Allen,  Ray  and  Alice  Chaec,  Alan  and  Barbara 
DeWitt,  Dan  and  Marian  Earle,  Max  and 
Esther  Flaxman,  Rockieell  and  Alice  Gray,  John 
Cross,  Jerome  and  Rosalind  Herman,  Donald 
and  Margaret  Midwood,  Dick  and  Mary  Morse, 
Ed  and  Roxie  Noorigian,  jim  and  Gertrude 
Patton,  Leander  and  Gertrude  Pease,  Herb  and 
HopeP^i7/ips,  Elizabeth  Robbins,  C/inr/i's  and 
Virginia  Smith,  John  Suesman,  and  Nicholas 
and  Mary  Voci. 

Dan  Earle 

^t  £L       Hopeful  as  we  were. for  a  success- 
es VJ       ful  reunion,  the  event  itself  far  ex- 
ceeded our  every  expectation.  What  made 
this  such  a  happy  occasion  was,  of  course, 
the  people  who  attended  —  thirty-eight  in 
all,  and  thirteen  spouses.  The  excitement  and 
warmth  generated  by  the  interaction  of  re- 
turning classmates  permeated  every  activity 
from  registration  on  Friday  afternoon  to  the 
gala  brunch  hosted  by  the  joe  Olneys  on  Sun- 
day, extending  to  the  march  down  College 
Hill  on  Monday  morning  by  a  record  number 
of  our  classmates,  led  by  marshal  Louise 
O'Brien  Owens  and  aide  Bea  Minkins. 

Name  tags  personalized  with  our  own 
Brun  Mael  pictures,  artistically  fashioned  by 
Esther  Kuldin  Adler  and  Bea  Minkins,  proved 
a  challenge  to  both  our  Pembroke  classmates 
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and  our  Brown  counterparts,  leading  to 
man\'  a  humorous  reminiscence  on  all  sides. 
The  air  rang  throughout  the  weekend  with 
"Do  you  remember  whens." 

During  the  few  serious  moments  of  the 
weekend,  Bea  Minkins  presided  over  a  busi- 
ness meeting  after  our  class  luncheon  on 
Saturday,  raising  the  issue  of  the  possibility 
of  merging  with  the  men's  class.  Ruth  Lei'y, 
our  class  representative  on  the  Brown  Fund, 
announced  with  pride  that  we  had  raised 
more  than  $10,000.  This,  added  to  the  $3.6 
million  raised  by  the  men  of  our  class,  made 
the  class  of  193b  the  largest  fund-raisers  of  all 
the  reunion  classes,  prompting  Howard 
Swearer  to  come  to  our  dinner  on  Saturday 
night  to  congratulate  us  on  our  outstanding 
achievement.  (More  about  funds  in  Al 
Owens's  report  and  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

During  our  luncheon,  1936  President//??! 
Whitcondf  and  Vice  President  Dick  Pearce 
joined  us  after  their  luncheon  at  Wan- 
namoisett  to  announce  that  the  men's  class 
had  just  approved  a  merger  with  our  class 
unanimously.  When  Bea  called  for  our  vote, 
there  was  unanimity  as  well.  A  decision  was 
made  to  retain  our  present  two  sets  of  class 
officers  for  the  time  being,  until  such  time  as 
representatives  from  each  of  the  classes  can 
meet  to  draft  a  new  set  of  by-laws  and  pre- 
sent a  slate  of  officers  from  the  combined 
classes  for  the  next  five  years.  These  will  be 
circulated  among  all  class  members  for  their 
approval. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  to  wel- 
come back  several  alumnae  whom  we  hadn't 
seen  for  years.  Among  them  were  Minfl!?! 
Feinstein  Tcitz,  Muriel  Krevolin,  Dorothy  Lovell 
O'Hare,  and  Florence  Weber  Margolis.  Al- 
though Zelda  Fisher  Course  and  Bernice 
Bigelow  Hunt  had  planned  to  come,  last- 
minute  illness  in  their  families  caused  disap- 
pointment. In  a  characteristically  gracious 
gesture,  Zelda  sent  to  the  Faculty  Club  both  a 
written  message  of  greeting  and  wine  for  a 
toast  for  our  45th  get-together. 

Judging  by  the  friendliness  and  warmth 
of  members  of  both  classes  and  their 
spouses,  there  should  be  no  transitional 
period  of  adjustment  resulting  from  our 
merger.  We  who  attended  this  first  combined 
reunion  can  certainly  look  forward  to  an  ex- 
cellent relationship  in  the  future,  when  we 
can  unite  our  efforts  and  talents  toward  mak- 
ing Brown  an  even  better  place  both  to  attend 
and  to  return  to.  Our  many  thanks  to  the  fol- 
lowing people  who  helped  to  make  our  reun- 
ion such  a  happy  one,  as  well  as  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  men's  class  of  1936: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Adler  (Esther  Kuldin), 
Hope  Richardson  Andersen,  Lillian  McCabe  An- 
derson, Ethel  Loveless  Atkhison,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Baronian  (Annette  Aaronian),  Martha 
Wicks  Bellisle,  Catherine  M.  Bennett,  Charlotte 
Morse  Boison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Bcrri/ 
(Muriel  Johnson),  Ahcc  Van  Hoesen,  Mr.  anti 
Mrs.  Irving  Brodsky  (Naomi  Richman),  Helen 
Johns  Carroll,  jane  Brownlow  Davis,  Regina 
Driscoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F/csdi  (Mar- 
joric  Denzer),  Grace  M.  Glynn,  Marion  Hall 
Goff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Gromada  (Wanda 
Ilkeioicz),  Estelle  Freeman  Harris,  Evelyn  Seder 
Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kari  Klopfcr  (Elizabeth 
Fordon),  Muriel  Krei'olin,  Ruth  Levy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Margolis  (Florence  Weber),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Friedrich  W.  Meier  (Edith  Gall), 
Beatrice  C.  Minkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B. 


Mullen  (Helen  Hartigan),  Dorothy  Lovell 
O'Hare,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Owens  (Louise 
O'Brien),  Virginia  Taylor  Pearson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George Rrt'zoi  (Rosalie  Reizen),  Laura  Lutz 
Robb.  Alice  W.  Roe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Silverman  (Ruth  Tenenbaum),  Marie  Galligan 
Stoddard,  Miriam  Feinstein  Teitz,  Julia  Watson 
Tourgee,  and  Margaret  Walker. 

Naomi  Brodsky 


The  party  is  over  but  the  memories 
linger  on.  It  was  a  happy  gathering  for 
forty-seven  classmates  and  thirty-seven 
wives  and  guests.  Especially  welcome  were 
D(c^'  Briggs,  John  Healy,  Herb  Lei'enson,  Wes 
Haines,  Sal  Virgadamo,  and  Norm  Wakeman, 
whom  we  haven't  seen  in  years. 

Others  attending  were  Norm  Appleyard, 
Byron  Abedon,    "Red"  Armstrong,  Dave  Balfour, 
Walter  Barne\/,  Sam  Bojar,  Warren  Bubier, 
George  Burke,  Gordon  Cadwgan,  Walt  Chucnin, 
Chuck  David,  ]ack  Despres,  Gerry  Dunn,  Earl 
Fleisig,  John  Gallagher,  Clarence  Haivkes,  Paul 
Holt,  Bob  Kenyon,  Jim  Krause,  In'ing  Lovell, 
Wendell  Lund,  Moe  Margolies,  Harry  Moses, 
Stei'c  Nicholson,  Lou  Novak,  Ray  Noonan,  joe 
Olney,  Mickey  O'Reilly,  Al  Oivens,  Dick  Pearce, 
Dave  Scott,  Hoicard  Sih'erman,  Ed  Soforenko, 
Dave  Strumrt,  Fred  Waite,  Frank  Watson,  Pete 
Wheeler,  Jim  Whitcomb,  Ernie  WUks,  Lou 
Willemin.  andFrank  Ziobrowski. 

What  were  the  highlights?  It  was  a 
four-day  emotional  "high"  with  each  of  us 
treasuring  something  different.  The  weather 
was  typical  New  England  —  damp,  hot,  and 
humid;  partly  sunny,  partly  cloudy;  coastal 
fog,  clearing  to  sunny;  cool,  bnght  sun  and 
clear  blue  skies. 

Our  social  events  were  delightful,  and 
many  of  the  Pembroke  grads  joined  us  and 
challenged  our  memories.  Drinks  were 
mixed  to  your  taste  and  even  a  little  better 
than  that.  The  food  at  the  Friday  night  buffet, 
Saturday  brunch,  Saturday  dinner,  and 
Sunday  picnic  was  delicious.  The  Campus 
Dance  was  a  crowd-pleasing  affair,  but  we 
made  it.  The  Pops  Concert  was  "super" 
under  a  few  stars.  The  Olneys'  hospitality 
added  that  personal  touch  to  a  wonderfully 
relaxing  Sunday  afternoon.  Our  bar  and 
barmaids  were  not  on  wheels  but  did  make  it 
to  the  necessary  functions. 

Two  of  the  highest  highlights  of  the 
reunion  weekend  took  place  at  our  business 
meeting  following  the  Saturday  brunch.  Wal- 
ter Barney,  gift  chairman,  announced  that  a 
startling  and  amazing  total  of  $3.6  million 
was  given  to  the  Campaign  for  Brown.  This 
is  the  largest  reunion  class  gift  in  the  history 
of  Brown.  We  can  be  proud  of  this  accom- 
plishment, all  of  us.  The  second  item  was  the 
vote  taken  to  merge  with  the  Pembroke 
graduates  into  one  Brown  University  class  of 
1936.  You  will  hear  more  about  this  in  the 
coming  months  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
elect  new  officers. 

Class  marshals  Moe  Margolies  and  Jim 
Whitcomb  led  us  in  the  Commencement 
procession.  A  thrill  for  us  was  to  be  ap- 
plauded by  the  class  of  '81  as  we  walked 
down  the  hill.  If  this  is  a  new  tradition  at 
Brown,  keep  it  up.  It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  a 
wonderful  weekend. 

Al  Owens 


/I  "I        Some  of  the  class  of  1941  mav  have 
^t  J.       retired  from  business  but  from  the 
Niimple  that  showed  up  at  the  40th  reunion 
they  have  nol  retired  from  the  social  scene. 
I've  never  met  a  better  group  of  self-starters, 
mixers,  conversationalists,  and  friends. 
Every  event  from  registration  on  Friday 
through  Commencement  on  Monday  had 
excellent  '41  participation.  With  preregistra- 
tion  of  class  members  at  sixty-four  men  and 
thirty-nine  women  and  a  total  of  seventy- 
seven  guests  indicated,  our  turnout  of  204 
was  among  the  strongest  of  all  contemporary 
classes.  Only  five  packets  were  unclaimed  at 
the  close  and  at  least  one  of  these  was  due  to 
illness.  We  had  expected  Dottic  McClelland  to 
be  a  class  marshal;  we  missed  her  —  hope  by 
the  time  you  read  this  she  will  be  fully  recov- 
ered. 

1941  hats  and  mugs  ran  out  early  —  at 
the  45th  we  will  instruct  the  committee  to 
provide  a  more  liberal  supply. 

The  receptions  at  Buxton  House  were 
highly  successful,  heirs  d'oeuvres  provided 
by  committee  members  were  excellent, 
cocktails  by  "professional"  bartenders  were 
liberally  concocted.  With  all,  it  became  very 
apparent  that  1941  learned  well  at  Brown:  We 
had  no  rowdyism  and  everyone  was  in  great 
shape  for  the  follow-on  events. 

Campus  Dance  was  reminiscent  of  the 
old  days  —  beautiful  weather,  crowded  cen- 
ter campus,  and  music  to  dance  by  (accord- 


ing to  the  big-band  standards).  A  new 
wrinkle  was  the  disco  band  in  lower  campus 
rather  than  in  Sayles  Hall. 

The  Saturday  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
women  of  1941  elected  the  following:  presi- 
dent, Grace  Viall;  vice  president  and  class 
agent,  Frances  Thoniscn  Ruller:  secretary, 
Bernice  Gcursc;  treasurer.  Celeste  Griffin,  and 
newsletter  chairman,  Barbara  Rice. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  meeting  of  the 
men  of  1941  elected  the  following:  president, 
Walter  jusczi/k;  vice  president,  Clifton  Gustaf- 
son;  treasurer,  H.  Eliot  Rice;  and  secretary. 
Earl  W.  Harrington,  jr. 

Dinner  Saturday  at  the  newly  refur- 
bished Faculty  Club  was  most  delightful  with 
only  one  major  fault:  we  reserved  the  club 
months  ago  and  our  estimate  was  grossly  in 
error  on  the  low  side.  When  137  signed  up, 
the  club  stretched  to  serve  us  but  couldn't 
stretch  the  size  of  the  rooms  so  we  were  split 
into  an  upstairs  contingent  and  a  downstairs 
contingent.  This  inconvenience  was  soon 
forgotten  in  the  wonderful  atmosphere  of  the 
Commencement  Pops  Concert;  again  center 
campus  was  overflowing  with  happy  people. 
The  pleasures  of  the  evening  continued  at 
the  Buxton  after-glow. 

Some  of  the  class  attended  the  Com- 
mencement Forums  Saturday  and  the  Hour 
with  the  President  Sunday.  President 
Swearer  visited  our  class  reception  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  greeting  many  who  had  not 


previously  met  him. 

Sunday  was  a  day  to  be  long  remem- 
bered. About  140  of  our  classmates  and 
guests  rode  to  Newport,  where  Earle  and 
Renee  Co/icii  greeted  us  as  their  guests  at 
their  Viking  Hotel.  They  put  on  a  sumptuous 
champagne  brunch.  The  bounteous  buffet 
tables  included  eggs  benedict,  fruit,  steam- 
ship round,  etc.,  etc.  George  Johnson  ac- 
companied us  with  his  accordian  while  we 
sang  along.  The  beautiful  hanging  piece 
made  by  president  Gr«a'  Viall  was  raffled  off. 
In  hont)r  of  her  impending  honorary  degree, 
Ruth  Wolf  was  asked  to  draw  the  winning 
ticket.  She  did:  her  own!  There  is  no  more 
appropriate  home  in  which  this  beautiful 
hanging  should  rest.  President  Walter  jusczyk, 
in  his  patchwork-c]uiIt  slacks  and  blue  blazer, 
held  the  ticket  box.  Clifford  Gustafson,  master 
of  ceremonies,  presented  gifts  of  apprecia- 
tion to  Renee  and  Earle.  A  suitable  plaque  is 
to  be  engraved  for  Earle  to  mount  in  the  Vik- 
ing, evidencing  the  gratitucie  of  the  class  of 
1941. 

Earle  stated  he  is  looking  forward  to  hav- 
ing the  class  back  again  in  1991;  in  addition, 
he  expects  to  refurbish  the  whole  hotel  in 
honor  of  our  60th  in  2001.  Understandably 
this  was  all  suitably  toasted  with  champagne. 

After  brunch  we  visited  the  Breakers, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  "summer  cottage," 
then  toured  through  Newport  before  return- 
ing to  Providence. 


T  "["•  J,    '7C^<-l-»        ^''^'  oldest  alumnus  present  zvas  Henry  C.  Carpenter  '06,  who  made 
■*■  -'--'■^    /  v^  Li  I        fill,  (,„;,>!'  march  down  the  Hill.  With  him  is  Vincent  Buonanno  '66. 
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ComnienctMiiont  was  almost  as  good  as 
ours  in  l^Ml,  principalh-  because  Ruth  Harris 
Wolt  41  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
—  a  tilting  climax  to  a  wonderful  Reunion 
Weekend. 

The  following  list  of  classmates  should 
whet  vour  appetite  regarding  your  own 
plans  for  the  45th  and  50th.  Vour  friends 
have  been  here  and  enjoyed  it;  we  hope  to 
see  vou  all  next  time: 

Hoxixtrti  Ai<cnbcrg  and  Gloria,  Williani 
Albcc  and  Eleanor,  Billic  Pariscniilt  Ball  and 
Edward,  Sumy  Hen  Bare,  Charlif  H.  Bcchlchi 
and  Sallv,  Robert  Birii  Paul  Blachiwre  and 
Elodie,  Scphie  Schaffer  Blistein.  Satn  Bloeh  and 
Thelma,  ,Vliir;'iii  Bcisseau  and  Willa,  Elizabeth 
Byrne  Bransfield.  A)iiielte  Lord  Buck,  William 
Buffion  and  Jean,  jane  Clapp  Burgcsf  and  Sam, 
Olive  Littlefield  Burris,  Louise  Fitzpatrick  Caf- 
ferty  and  Frank,  lohn  Clayton  and  Nancy, 
£<ir/t'  Ci>/ii.'"  and  Renee,  John  Cooney  and  Ida, 
John  Crosby  and  Carol,  Earle  Dane  and  Flor- 
ence, Kciss  Diii'is,  Robert  Doherty  and  Marion, 
Ruth  Bragdon  Donoz'an  and  Charles,  Rita  A. 
Doran,  Fred  Drennan  and  Betty,  R.  Shenoin 
Drury  and  Doris,  Louis  Duesuig  and  Marie, 
Arnold  Eggert  and  Monica,  Allen  Ferguson, 
Frances  C.  Caidoieski,  Nancy  Maher  Galligan 
and  Charles,  Stuart  Goodnow  and  Sue,  Robert 
Gosselin  and  Patricia,  Bernice  Markoff  Gourse 
and  Samuel,  Harold  Greemoald,  Celeste  F. 
Griffin,  Robert  Griffin  and  Martha,  Clifford 
Gustafscn  and  Eleanor,  Clifton  Gustafson  and 
Janet,  Robert  Hackett  and  Betty  and  guests  Jim 
and  Jean  Lee,  Earl  W .  Harrington,  jr.,  and 
Louise,  Ruth  W.  Harris.  Richard  Hauck  and  Ar- 
lene,  Philip  Hawkes  and  Janet,  Arthur  Hetger- 
son,  Madeleine  L.  Y.  Heroux,  Victor  Hillery,  Ro- 
land Hopps  and  Marilyn,  George  Hurley  and 
Nancy,  Frederick  Jackson  and  Eleanor,  Walter 
jusczyk  and  Eleanor,  Robert  Keedick  and  Har- 
riet, Sidney  Kramer  and  Dorothy,  Irene  E, 
Lally,  Claire  Beaulac  Leeds  and  Barron,  Eleanor 
Beaulac,  Ted  Libby  and  Shirley,  John  Liebniann 
and  Ellin,  Janet  Ennn  Luigard  and  Frank,  Mar- 
garet Tliomson  McCririck  and  Bryce,  Mary 
Driscoll  McKee,  Helen  Martin  McMahon  and 
three  guests,  George  McTammany  and  Agnes, 
William  Millard  and  Harriet,  Elizabeth  Brayton 
Miller  and  Paul,  Natalie  Rouslin  Miller  and 
Jacob,  Harold  Nash  and  Clare,  fames  Nestor 
and  Eileen,  Russell  Nrwton  and  Barbara, 
Harry  O'Melia,  George  Palmer  and  Maxine, 
Gilbert  Panson  and  Patricia,  Robert  Parkinson 
and  Ethel,  Margaret  Donovan  Peterson,  James 
Reilly,  Barbara  Cranston  Rice  and  William, 
Howard  Rice  and  Peg,  Edna  Wilbur  Richmond 
and  Robert,  Doris  Shallen  Roberts  and  Mack, 
Frances  Tompson  Rutter  and  William,  Anita 
Ramos  Schajf,  George  A.  Schiietz,  Abraham 
Schwartz  and  Dorothy,  Samuel  Sepmuck  and 
Elaine,  John  Shartenberg  and  Polly,  Shirley 
Vose  Shaw,  Dorothy  Allen  Sheldon,  Paul  Shelton 
and  Phyllis,  Donald  Smith  and  Liz,  George 
Snell  and  Doris,  Peter  Thorpe  and  Marion,  Yat 
Tow  and  Lilly,  Helene  Moscicki  Trifan,  Sanford 
Udis  and  Beverly,  Grace  Hundt  Viall  and 
Charles,  Austin  Volk  and  Rae,  Harriet  A. 
Ward,  and  Ruth  Harris  Wolf  and  Irving. 

Earl  W.  Harrington,  jr. 

/\(L       We're  better  together!  That's  what 
Tt  vl       we  conclude  after  our  first  merged 
reunion!  The  non-stop  round  of  activities  left 
us  tired  but  exhilarated  by  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  conviviality.  Many  class  members 
commented  that  it  was  the  best  reunion  ever. 
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The  Friday  afternoon  registration  and 
cocktail  party  was  held  in  North  Wayland  in 
warm,  but  rainv  Rhode  Island  weather.  Our 
chosen  favor,  a  handsome  brown  and  white 
umbrella,  though  needed  for  a  short  time, 
was  not  prophetic  of  the  rest  of  the  weekend 
weather.  After  the  usual  squeals  as  class- 
mates greeted  and  recognized  one  another 
and  sealed  the  renewed  greeting  with  a 
drink,  we  were  off  to  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet. 
This  event  is  an  all-college  buffet  dinner  in  a 
carnival  atmosphere  with  masses  of  brown 
balloons  and  banners.  The  noise  level  of  the 
animated  conversation  was  unbelievably 
high  as  ■46ers  continued  to  meet  and  talk 
with  classmates,  administrators,  professors, 
and  members  of  other  reunion  classes.  Then 
it  was  on  to  the  Campus  Dance,  which  has 
become  such  a  popular  event  for  the  Brown 
community  and  Rhode  Island  as  well  that  it 
has  overflowed  to  the  lower  campus.  Tra- 
dirional  music  was  played  on  the  College 
Green,  and  the  rock  band  played  at  Lincoln 
Field. 

We  did  notice  one  big  difference  in  our 
35th-year  reunioners'  behavior:  we  drank 
less  and  went  home  earlier!  Saturday  noon 
eighty  of  us  gathered  at  the  Goldberger  Ter- 
race of  the  List  Art  Building  for  lunch.  This  is 
a  lovely  spot  high  on  the  Hill  with  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  Providence,  jan  Ward  Allen  had 
made  beautiful  centerpieces  for  each  table, 
which  were  given  to  the  person  whose  chair 
had  a  Brown  decal  underneath.  She  also  col- 
lected and  displayed  class  memorabilia  that 
proved  very  popular.  We  hope  more  of  you 
will  contribute  to  this  popular  exhibit  next 
reunion. 

Mel  Chernick  chaired  the  class  meeting. 
The  following  were  electedvolunteered  to  be 
class  officers:  Mel  Chernick,  president;  Shirley 
Sugarman  Wotpert,  vice  president;  E/sitMiidt'r- 
son  Leivis  and  Erwin  Strasmich,  co-secretaries; 
Rita  Reilly  Price  and  Hugh  Allison,  treasurer 
and  co-treasurer.  We  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  University  —  Dal-  and  Nan  Tracy  — for 
their  very  wonderful  service  these  past  five 
years,  but  they  felt  they  could  not  continue  in 
this  capacity  because  of  their  other  commit- 
ments to  Brown.  Thanks  also  to  Gloria  Del- 
Papa,  who  has  served  as  co-treasurer. 

The  class  picture  was  taken  just  before 
lunch  but  after  the  Bloody  Marys  —  the 
photographer  had  a  rough  time  getting  us  to 
keep  our  mouths  closed  for  three  takes! 

Many  class  members  took  advantage  of 
the  Commencement  forums  during  the 
morning  and  afternoon  while  others  ran  off 
to  the  games,  beer,  and  music  at  Aldrich- 
Dexter  Field.  Much  excited  talk  over  the 
weekend  centered  on  the  new  athlehc  com- 
plex, due  for  completion  in  September. 

Ninety-four  of  the  class  returned  re- 
freshed for  the  class  dinner  in  the  Chancel- 
lor's Dining  Room,  where  the  roast  beef  was 
delicious  and  elegantly  served.  Thelma  Rous- 
lin Iscnberg  won  the  prize  for  coming  the 
farthest  —  Colorado  —  and  Harold  De- 
mopulos  for  having  the  youngest  child,  an 
eight-year-old!  They  were  treated  to  a  bottle 
of  wine  at  the  Pops  Concert. 

Early  Sunday  morning  many  enjoyed  an 
"Hour  with  the  President,"  who  spoke  in- 
formally about  the  state  of  Brown  in  1981. 
Then  we  boarded  the  bus  for  the  trip  to 
Hammersmith  for  the  clambake.  Newport 
was  cloudy  but  surprisingly  warm  and  we  all 


dove  into  the  chowder,  clams,  and  lobster 
with  gusto.  We  apologize  to  those  who  had 
to  sit  on  the  statues,  milk  cartons,  and  their 
hands  because  of  a  lack  of  tables  and  chairs. 
Sixty-SLX  of  us  shared  the  event  with  other 
classes  and  apparently  many  of  them 
showed  up  who  were  not  expected.  We  are 
particularly  grateful  to  Shirley  and  Jack 
Moran,  who  provided  some  folding  chairs 
from  their  campus.  Class  members  were 
good  sports  about  the  inconvenience,  and 
the  committee  is  grateful  for  their  attitude. 
We  all  enjoyed  the  tour  of  Hammersmith 
Farm  and  left  to  return  to  Providence  just  as 
the  sun  came  out  bright  and  clear. 

Some  of  us  had  enough  strength  left  to 
attend  the  concert  given  by  Max  Morath  and 
his  daughter  Kathy  Morath  '77  for  the  benefit 
of  theatre  arts.  This  was  their  first  public  ap- 
pearance together  in  a  ragtime,  jazz  pro- 
gram, and  it  was  a  smash.  Some  hardy  souls 
then  wandered  up  to  Sayles  to  catch  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Wind  Ensemble  Concert. 

Monday  morning  was  a  picture-perfect 
Brown  Commencement  morning  with  a 
generous  gathering  of  '46ers  to  make  the 
march  down  the  hill.  Mel  Chernick  was  all 
smiles  and  tipping  his  top  hat  all  the  way 
down  the  Hill  as  a  class  marshal,  an  honor 
also  shared  by  Richard  Seidlitz,  Peggy  Weill 
Sonder,  and  Nan  Tracy.  Shirley  Wolpert  was 
aide  in  charge  of  alumni  —  a  distinctive 
honor.  Nat  Davis  was  an  aide  to  the  chief 
marshal,  as  was  Bunny  Cohan  Meyer.  She  was 
our  class  pride  and  joy  in  being  chosen  to  re- 
ceive the  Brown  Bear  Award  for  her  untiring 
and  innovative  service  to  the  Associated 
Alumni.  We  are  very  pleased.  Bunny,  with 
your  accomplishments  and  envious  of  your 
energy! 

Those  who  were  marshals  and  parents 
of  graduates  continued  on  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  luncheons  and  celebrations  while 
the  rest  of  us  wended  our  way  home,  happily 
tired.  The  prevailing  mood  throughout  the 
weekend  was  contented  nostalgia  for  the  re- 
newed friendships  and  reminiscences  of 
carefree  undergraduate  days  of  Brown. 

All  returned  questionnaires  indicated  a 
favorable  reaction  to  the  reunion  weekend, 
with  the  clambake  a  particular  favorite.  We 
appreciate  those  who  took  the  time  to  return 
the  evaluation  form,  and  your  comments  will 
be  kept  in  mind  when  planning  future  reun- 
ions. 

Jan  Ward  Allen,  Hugh  B.  Allison,  E.  Irene 
Anthony.  Elizabeth  MoyerBell.  Esther  Monti 
Bello,  Thomas  F.  Boyd,  Joan  Chatterton  Britton, 
Lois  V.  Bromson,  Leslie  Francis  Carson,  Melvin 
A.  Chernick,  Edward  N.  Clarke,  G.  Frances 
Martin  Costelloe,  Anne  Cooncy  D'Antuono, 
Gloria  Del  Papa,  Harold  W.  IJemopmlos.  Walter 
A.  DiPrete.  Katherine  Hedberg  Ensniinger,  An- 
dreu'  B.  Ferrari,  Bei'crly  Bolotow  Foss,  Melvin  S. 
Frank,  Leonard  Friedman,  Paul  Goldstein,  Elliott 
P.  Harris,  George  L.  Heitnian,  TlielmaL.  Rouslin 
Isenberg,  Stella  Hughes  fulian,  Sylnl  Blislein 
Kern,  jane  Kirioan,  Edzoin  M.  Knights,  Philip 
Lapides,  Charlotte  Meyersohn  Lebowitz,  Esther 
Lecht,  Barbara  Martin  Leonard.  Sybil  B.  Lessel- 
baum,  Elwm  Linden,  Alice  Clark  Donahue, 
Nathaniel  Davis,  Edwin  Smith.  Skip  Barlow, 
Enoin  Strasmich,  Peggy  Weill  Sanders,  Aldcn 
Leach,  Elsie  Anderson  Lewis.  Tony  Masi,  R.  S. 
Messinger,  Bunny  Cohan  Meyer.  Elodie  Staff 
Miller,  John  S.  Moran,  Pauline  Multins ,  Jac- 
queline Berger  Nemzow,  Paul  A.  O'Brien,  O. 


Frniucs  Pattavina,  loscph  Pcivicr,  Foula  D. 
Peterson,  Alia  Pctrop'oiilos,  Rita  Rcilly  Price, 
Tlioina!^  D.  Pucci,  jolvi  Randall,  Toula  C. 
Richnrtis,  Evelyn  Liudfax/  Rolvrif,  John  D. 
Roberta,  Clarence  F.  Roth,  Elliot  A.  Salter, 
Richard  Max  Seidlitz,  Bei'erly  Stallnmn  Smith, 
Rofh/n  G.  Stanton,  jean  Waiter  Tartter.  W.  Mol- 
lis Tegardeii,  Donald  B.  Thornton,  Richard  /. 
Tracy,  Claire  Murphy  Vollinerhauscn,  Philip  H. 
Weishecker,  Shirley  Sii^;arinaii  Wolperl,  lanice  F. 
Wood-Thcmas,  Miriam  Rose  Wotiz. 

Elsie  Leivis  and  E//ici(  Salter 

C"!         1951  did  it  again  —  another  tre- 
»J  J.       mendously  successful  reunion. 

The  single  high  point  of  the  weekend 
festivities  was  the  public  announcement  by 
President  Swearer  of  our  class  gift  of  just 
under  $2,500,000,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  our  esteemed  classmate,  Woodi/ 
Leonard,  who  passed  away  in  July  1977. 

We  are  most  fortunate  to  have  several 
class  members  who  donated  very  substantial 
amounts,  and  the  entire  Brown  community 
thanks  them  for  their  generosity.  Our  class 
gift  chairman,  lack  Cooper,  did  a  fine  job  in 
achieving  that  total  and  in  creating  a  "climate 
for  giving"  that  will  produce  even  greater 
contributions  to  Brown  from  the  class  of  '51 
as  the  years  go  by. 

On  the  social  side,  our  '51  reunion  fea- 
tured a  cocktail  party  on  Friday,  a  buffet 
supper  on  Saturday,  and  a  tremendous 
clambake  at  the  Squantum  Club  on  Sunday. 
Of  course,  we  also  fully  participated  in  the 
University-sponsored  events  such  as  the 
Brown  Bear  Buffet,  Campus  Dance,  Field 
Day,  Pops  Concert,  and  graduation  exer- 
cises. 

All  of  the  above  only  happens  through 
the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  a  few  class 
members.  We  have  been  blessed  over  the 
years  by  having  an  experienced  reunion  team 
in  Providence  headed  by  Charlie  Andrews,  Bill 
Suprenant,  Pete  Williams,  Win  Wilson,  and  Tom 
Brady.  The  class  owes  them,  as  well  as  the 
women  members  of  the  joint  reunion  com- 
mittee, a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

A  lengthy  class  meeting  was  held  on 
Saturday  morning  at  which  increased  par- 


ticipation in  class  activities  and  fund-raising 
were  discussed.  The  class  election  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  Win  Wilson  to  succeed  Pete 
Williams  as  our  president  for  the  next  five 
years.  We  wish  him  well. 

After  spending  three  days  on  the  cam- 
pus and  talking  to  many  people,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  our  classmates  and  all  other 
alumni  are  more  proud  than  ever  of  Brown. 

See  you  all  in  June  1986  for  our  big  35th, 
and,  hopefully,  before  then. 

L .  Donald  jaffin 

CC       Our  great  25th  reunion  was  fol- 
\J^       lowed  by  a  class  get-together  this 
year  at  Cheswick's  in  Wayland  Square.  After 
cocktails  and  dinner  we  attended  the  Pops 
Concert  on  the  Green.  A  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  the  surprise  celebration  of  the 
birthdays  of  Ted  Barroxcs  and  Mort  Gilstein. 
The  following  classmates  were  present:  Anne 
Mui-phy  and  John  O'Brien,  Mary  Szoan  An- 
thony, Dede  Kline  Barrengos,  Ted  Barrows.  Bob 
Borah,  Mort  Gilstein,  Anne  Viens  McDonald, 
Dolores  Laporte  Nazareth,  Margaret  Gonig  Set- 
tipane,  Sondra  Press  Tanenbaum ,  Leslie  Travis 
Wendel,  Claire  Fredctte  Sennotl,  Diane  Waldtnan 
Kleinman,  Irwin  Sydney. 

Our  class  gift  of  the  Wriston  Terrace  at 
the  Faculty  Club  is  spectacular!  Under  a  strik- 
ing brown-and-white  striped  awning  are 
white  outdoor  furniture  and  attractive  land- 
scaping brightened  with  scarlet  geraniums. 

Class  officers  attended  a  special  brunch 
at  the  Faculty  Club  Sunday,  May  31,  to  sam- 
ple "Brunonian  Reserve,"  a  new  light  white 
wine  bottled  exclusively  for  Brown  Univer- 
sity. Although  several  European  universities 
have  their  own  label  wines.  Brown  is  the  first 
American  university  to  have  its  own  private- 
label  wine.  Made  from  the  Seyval  Blanc 
grape,  the  wine  is  produced  by  Hamlet  Hill 
Vineyards,  owned  by  A.  IV.  "G us"  Loos  '54  in 
Pomfret,  Conn.  Classmate  Leslie  Travis 
Wendel,  director  of  publications  for  the 
Campaign  for  Brown,  hatched  the  idea  for 
"Brunonian  Reserve"  and  arranged  for  its 
bottling.  The  label  was  designed  by  her  son 
Andrciv  '84. 

Mary  Swan  Anthony 
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Tliree  from  '51:  Cynthia  Kirk  Grant,  Beth  Becker  Pollock.  Dorothy  Blatr  Sage 


Well,  our  grand  and  glorious  25th 
reunion  has  come  and  gone! 

If  accolades  are  in  order,  then  they 
should  be  given  to  all  those  members  of  the 
class  of  1956  who  returned,  some  with  their 
families,  to  their  25th.  It  was  truly  a  remark- 
able, festive,  fun-filled,  and  educational 
four-day  weekend,  which  ended  all  too  soon 
—  before  many  of  us  even  had  a  glimpse  or  a 
chance  to  say  hello  or  goodbye.  Total  regis- 
tration was  389,  of  which  209  were  alums. 

The  fun  began  with  registration  at  the 
Faculty  Club,  our  reunion  headquarters,  dur- 
ing Friday  afternoon.  Old  acquaintances 
were  renewed  and  we  were  on  our  way.  Our 
welcoming  cocktail  reception  that  Friday 
evening  at  reunion  heaclquarters  was  high- 
lighted by  a  special  greeting  and  visit  from 
President  Swearer. 

The  welcoming  reception  was  followed 
by  a  short  walk  at  8  p.m.  to  the  List  Art  Cen- 
ter, where  we  were  greeted  as  we  got  off  the 
elevator  with  a  glass  of  chilled  wine  followed 
by  an  elegant  buffet  and  dining  on  the  Gold- 
berger  Terrace,  overlooking  Providence. 

Although  we  "flirted"  with  a  rather 
moist  and  muggy  Providence  evening.  Cam- 
pus Dance  was  held  under  a  foggy  sky  and 
we  danced  our  socks  off  to  the  strains  of 
Ralph  Stuart's  big  band  on  the  Green  while 
the  usual  hustle  and  bustle  went  on  all 
around  us.  The  die-hards  repaired  to  the 
Faculty  Club  for  coffee,  danish,  and  a  true 
"reunion"  as  we  found  out  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Many  of  us  were  up  the  next  morning 
for  a  Bloody  Mary  brunch  at  the  Orwig  Music 
Center,  a  short  ten-minute  stroll  from  the 
main  campus,  and  then  a  fascinating  and 
humorous  account  of  life  in  the  CIA  by  Bruce 
T.  Odell,  a  former  agent,  who  is  now  on  the 
lecture  circuit  around  the  country.  The  fe- 
male side  of  the  class  continued  on  to  the 
traditional  class  luncheon  on  the  Pembroke 
Campus  at  noon,  while  others  went  to  Field 
Day  to  participate  in  baseball  games,  a  rugby 
match,  a  fun-run  solely  for  members  of  the 
class  of  1956,  or  simply  to  spend  a  relaxing  af- 
ternoon strolling  on  the  campus  or  catching 
up  with  old  friends. 

5:30  p.m.  found  us  spiffed  up,  dressed 
to  the  nines,  and  "on  stage"  at  the  steps  of 
Alumnae  Hall  while  George  Henderson  '38  of 
the  Brown  Photo  Lab  tried  to  make  us  stand 
still  for  the  class  photo.  At  least  four  times  he 
was  ready  to  take  the  picture  when  someone 
else  straggled  up  and  squeezed  in.  Finally, 
we  were  "taken"  for  posterity,  and  we  all 
took  off  en  masse  for  the  cocktail  party  on 
Andrews  Terrace  and  a  prime  rib  dinner  in 
Andrews  Dining  Hall.  During  dessert,  co- 
chairmen  Arf  Loi'e  and  ]udy  Cagnon  Davidson 
once  again  welcomed  the  large  gathering  in 
their  opening  remarks.  Following  this,  Frank 
Prince  then  conducted  the  shortest  class 
meeting  on  record,  cis  Art  Love  (president), 
Judy  Gagnon  Davidson  (vice  president),  Dick 
Dana  (treasurer),  and  Dazzle  Dei'oe  Cidley 
(secretary)  were  swept  into  office  by  a  land- 
slide. Quickly,  the  officers  met  and  chose 
Carol  Jordan  Hamilton  and  Bill  Crooks  to  chair 
our  30th.  Following  this,  Joel  Davis  an- 
nounced the  25th  reunion  gift,  and  Chuck 
Weingarten  made  the  awards  for  the  1956 
Fun-Run  held  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Sunday  morning,  some  of  us  were 
feeling  our  age  as  we  slowly  wandered  over 
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After  an  afternoon  "fun  run,"  '5b  had  fun  looking  at  old  p^liotographs. 


to  the  Faculty  Club  for  breakfast  and  then  col- 
lapsed into  air-conditioned  motor  coaches  for 
the  trip  to  Newport  and  a  tour  of  Hammer- 
smith Farm  (where  Jackie  Kennedy  Onassis 
spent  her  girlhood  summers  and  which  was 
also  the  setting  for  her  wedding  reception). 
At  this  point  the  skies  were  clearing  and  as 
we  strolled  down  from  the  house  tour  to  our 
yellow-and-w  hite  striped  tent,  a  magnificent 
view  of  Narragansett  Bay  opened  up  to  us. 
Also,  we  found  a  bar  and  hot  New  England 
dam  chowder!  By  4  p.m.  we  had  demolished 
a  typical  New  England  clambake  complete 
with  lobsters  and  watermelon  and  were 
being  pushed  or  rolled  back  on  the  buses  for 
the  return  trip  to  Providence. 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  were  still  enough 
of  us  around  to  have  a  "rap-up"  party  that 
night  in  Bigelow  Lounge.  We  all  sat  around 
till  about  12:30  a.m.  admiring  ourselves  for 
sticking  around  until  Sunday  night.  These 
same  stalwarts  were  up  on  Monday  morning 
to  march  (at  least  fifty  strong)  down  the  Hill 
in  the  Commencement  procession.  It  was  a 
brilliant  sunshiny  day.  After  all,  it  never 
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rains  for  Brown's  Commencement  —  at  least 
not  this  year! 

Thanks  go  to  the  entire  committee  for  all 
their  work,  but  the  greatest  thanks  go  to  all 
the  wonderful  people  who  came  hack  to 
make  a  truly  memorable  25th  reunion  for  our 
class  of  1956. 

Art  Love 

^y  CL       More  than  175  members  of  the 
/   \3      class  of  1976  and  their  guests  re- 
turned to  Brown  for  our  first  reunion  on  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  our  graduation.  For  the 
first  reunion,  the  class  dipped  into  its  treas- 
ury for  a  welcoming  wine  and  beer  party  at 
the  class  headquarters  in  the  Sigma  Chi 
Fraternity  in  Wriston  Quadrangle.  Recogni- 
tion was  made  there  of  the  reunion  commit- 
tee of  the  class:  Dr.  Dan  Harrop,  chairman. 
Sue  Alexander  Simpson,  Richard  Simpson,  jack 
McClees,  Paul  Agatiello,  Alan  Axelrod,  and 
Richard  Burroivs.  Following  the  Brown  Bear 
Buffet,  where  class  members  dined  together, 
and  the  Campus  Dance,  where  our  table 
served  as  a  rallying  point,  members  partied 


into  the  early  morning  hours  with  an  af- 
terglow reception  of  sandwiches  and  beer. 

Saturday  began  with  a  conttnental 
breakfast,  continued  with  the  Alumni  Field 
Day,  and  was  highlighted  with  an  outdoor 
buffet  at  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island 
Field  House,  taking  advantage  of  the  atypi- 
cal, beautiful  Providence  weather.  Saturday 
also  saw  a  class  meeting  with  the  election  of 
new  class  officers:  Dr.  Dan  Harrop,  president; 
Todd  Ahraliam,  vice  president;  Toiii/  Affigne, 
secretary;  and  Bob  Miorelli.  treasurer.  About  a 
third  of  the  class  also  attended  the  Pops  Con- 
cert on  Saturday  evening,  with  the  remain- 
der turning  up  at  the  Crad  Center  Bar  or  one 
of  the  downtown  bars.  Sunday,  after  a  break- 
fast at  Sigma  Chi,  was  a  free  day  for  return- 
ing members  to  visit  with  friends,  enjoy  the 
Commencement  Regatta  in  Newport,  or  at- 
tend one  of  the  theater  presentations  on 
campus.  Finally,  on  Commencement  Dav  it- 
self, classmates  Todd  Abraham,  Peter  Hollman, 
and  Elise  Meyer  were  the  Commencement 
procession  flag  bearers,  v,'hi\e  Sue  Mazonson , 
Catherine  Clavin,  Elaine  Dolaii,  and  Alexis 
Chark  were  the  marshals  to  lead  the  class 
down  College  Hill. 

Others  registered  for  the  weekend  in- 
clude Pat  Adams,  Miles  Ahrens,  Tom  Alexander, 
Gary  Alger,  Sandra  Alpert,  Leslie  Scott  Ashamu, 
Vic  Baltera,  Doug  Baran,  Bill  Barbeoseh,  Millie 
Baumbusch,  Mike  Bernert.  Bob  Biashek,  Sue 
Boehm,  Ray  Boesch,  Cathy  Brady,  Bruce  Bratne, 
Brad  Brockmann,  jeffBroum,  Liz  Burnett,  Bill 
Campbell,  Henry  Cialone.  Craig  Civic,  Bill  Cole- 
man, Thomas  Collins,  Bob  Day,  Ed  Degen,  jane 
Mackenzie  Dennison,  jay  Diepenbrock,  Barbara 
Dooley,  Allison  Cook  Duffy,  Mary  Eng,  Mike 
Evans,  Peter  Faulkner.  Mike  Ford,  Tom  Ford, 
Rich  Fortunato.  Cynthia  Fox,  John  Eraser,  Rich 
Ghigna,  Eric  Goldman,  George  Goodspeed,  Linda 
Tetreault  Goodspeed,  Judith  Cordon,  Ronna 
Gorfine,  Dave  Grace,  Pam  Gray,  Becky  Greene, 
Jill  Crigsby,  Bill  Groneman,  Ken  Gross,  Stu 
Hamill,  Linda  Harkavy.  Harry  Haskell,  Lis  Ber- 
man  Hazen,  Craig  Hcimark,  Libby  Hirsh 
Heimark,  Robin  Haynes  DeRegt.  Rich  Hershner, 
Bill  Holber,  Gordon  Hutt.  Lynn  Philipp  John, 
Rick  Kageii,  Slroe  Kahn,  George  Kay,  Dave 
Klaiig,  Kathy  Kogen,  Peter  Korda,  Kerry  Lane, 
Sarn  Larkin,  Roberta  Linton,  Gerald  Lourie,  John 
Lum,  Elaine  Lustig,  Doug  MacAyeal,  Bonnie 
MacDonald,  Bob  Macleod,  Merrill  Magner, 
Stephanie  Malleus,  Jeff  Mamckas,  Doug  Man- 
ning. Eugene  McCarron,  Anne  McElroy,  Breffni 
McGuire,  Karen  McKeever ,  James  McKenna,  Bob 
McNamara,  Stei'c  Meister,  Kathy  Merolla,  Mar- 
cia  Mielc,  jon  Mills,  Stei'c  Myerson,  Nalini  Nad- 
karni,  Anna  Nagurney,  Nancy  Neff,  Eric  Nissley, 
Chris  Noble,  Charisse  Stauffer  O'Brien,  Sandy 
Shire  Pearlstein,  Janet  Ann  Pendleton,  Erna 
Schwartz  Place,  Ellen  Potash,  Sam  Press, 
Michelle  Proulx,  Rich  Radice.  Curt  Robh,  Ames 
Ressa,  Regina  Roman,  Lois  Nacht  Rosen,  Ed 
Neal,  Mike  Sandroni,  Vic  Sauerhoff,  Art  Schoel- 
ler,  Christina  Tillson  Schoen,  Greg  Schwartz, 
Neil  Sei'y,  Deborah  Shaw,  Paul  Sheehy,  Susan 
Finnegan  Smith.  Linda  Stotter  Snap'e,  Harry 
Sparks,  Sherman  Starr,  Val  Stevens,  Leila 
Taghinia-Milani,  Bill  Tanenhaum,  Doug 
Thompson,  Bob  Tracei/,  Jeff  Trauberman,  Man- 
rico  Troncelliti,  Lawrence  Tye,  Ann  VanDyke, 
Mattheio  Wald.  Wilma  Schiller  Wnld.  Dicky  Wal- 
ton Waldron,  Clifford  Wiener.  Evelyn  Williams, 
Sta'c  Williams.  John  Willig,  Laura  Grant  Zim- 
merman, and  Bud  Zimmerman. 

Dan  Harrop 


Ursa  Ubiquitous 


It  takes  every  kind  of  bear  —  of  every  size, 
shape,  and  proclivity  —  to  keep  Brown 
University  ever  on  the  prowl  for  even  bet- 
ter performance.  In  every  arena  of  learn- 
ing, in  every  field  of  discovery. 

So  wherever  your  career  has  taken  (or 
will  lead)  you,  we  hope  you  never  lose  your 
affinity  for  things  Brunonian  (Ursa  Bru- 
nensis!).  The  memories  may  hibernate, 
briefly,  but  we  hope  that  you'll  always 
view  the  Hill  as  your  natural  habitat. 

And,  basically,  this  is  what  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni  of  Brown  University  is  all 
about  —  are  all  about,  if  you  want  to 
stretch  the  grammar  to  cover  all  50,000 
Brunonians  wherever  they  may  be,  what- 
ever they  might  be  doing.  For  the  AABU 
is  the  means  by  which  —  whatever  their 
demography  or  geography  —  our  alumni 
(you!)  share  in  the  life  and  learning  of  the 
University.  And  find  fun  and  satisfaction 
in  the  doing  of  it. 

For  through  the  AABU,  you  can  take 
an  alumni  tour  .  .  .  give  a  book  award  to  a 


bright  high  schooler  .  .  .  team  up  with  a 
phonothon  ...  sit  in  at  spirited  seminars 
with  visiting  professors  .  .  .  enjoy  one  of 
the  finest  alumni  magazines  in  print .  .  . 
run  for  office  or  vote  for  someone  you  want 
to  put  in  office.  In  short  you  can  stay  in 
touch,  keep  in  the  game,  get  in  on  the 
rewarding  action. 

This  is  the  AABU.  We're  up  here  in 
this  lively  mansion  at  George  and  Brown 
Streets,  Maddock  Alumni  Center.  Hope 
you'll  always  drop  by.  It's  your  lair,  after 
all.  And  we  hope  you'll  write  us  —  any 
questions,  any  suggestions,  any  time.  In 
fact,  John  Henderson  '46  is  the  new  presi- 
dent, succeeding  Phyllis  Tillinghast. 
Write.  We're  here  to  hear  from  you  —  and 
to  keep  every  Ursa  Brunensis  coming  back 
to  the  Hill.  Or,  at  least,  wanting  to. 


The  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University 
Join  in  —  you'll  enjoy  the  work. 


1  lie  flssociaf  ed  Ulumni  of  Btouin  Vnivetsity 
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Seeing  red  in  Newport: 
Several  hundred  lobsters 
join  friends  from  '56  at 
a  reunion  clambake 
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